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of Civilization 


A MIGHTY RIVER interrupts the progress of a highway — 
steel spans the flood. A crowded city cries for room—steel 
carries floor space to the skies. Steel! The very word 
spells power. 

Unencumbered by bulk, tested for strength and cut to 
measure at the mills, structural steel effects unequaled 
economies in time and labor. 

These were the sinews which the American Institute of 
Steel Construction, Inc. brought to us and to their 
advertising. 

Here, fluxed with striking photographs and architectural 
renderings of steel’s latest conquests, the virtues of steel 
for construction purposes have been forged into convincing 
selling. 

In consequence, the Institute’s membership list rapidly is 
embracing the entire responsible industry. Producers, 
architects, engineers and owners are requesting and getting 
from the Institute information of material benefit. Our 
client is welding and riveting these advertising results into 
a permanent structure through a service organization that 
is a story in itself. 
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Mr. Ivy Lee 


IN THE ie 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 











Says .. -« 


“It is an easy thing to dissect and criticize another man’s 
idea, taking out of it its juice and vitality. The lesser man ; 
may do that. But the big man—accustomed to looking for r 
new ideas and knowing how the worth while idea begins b 
with a germ, gathers a nucleus, and later develops its true 
magnitude—is likely to see in any idea that has merit ( 


far more than the originator of that idea.” 













Thank you, Mr. Lee, for prompting this acknouwl- 
edgement of Federal’s debt to its clients for the estab- 






lishment and proof of the Interrupting Idea principle. 






Their intelligent support of it, in their merchandising and 






throughout their businesses, has helped to establish it firmly 






as a fundamental of successful advertising copy. Federal 






Advertising Agency, Inc., 6 East 39th Street, New York. 
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American Branch Plants Abroad 
Bring New Problems 


American Manufacturers Are Casting Their Bread on Foreign Waters— 


What Kind of Chickens 


Will Come Home to 


Roost ? 


By Chester M. Wright 


Of the 


MERICAN merchandise, it is 
probably well within safety to 
say, is the most vigorously pushed 
merchandise in the world. ‘There 
is no such tremendous selling force 
behind the goods of any other coun- 
try as the force that has been put 
behind American 
commodities of al- 
most every kind. 
Our commodities 
are endless in va- 
riety, we believe in 
them, we put our 
whole soul into the 
job of selling them. 
Moreover, our com- 
modities are being 
turned out so fast 
that they have to 
be sold fast to keep 
the runways clear. 
But the job of 
selling is changing. 
Likewise the mar- 
ket is changing. 
Who would have 
thought twenty 
years ago that American corpora- 
tions would be engaged in manu- 
facture in almost every nation on 
earth? Back of every sale is a 
manufacturing process and when 
the manufacturing process is 
moved from Massachusetts to 
India, or from Ohio to China, it 
must make a difference to a great 
many persons, including those who 
do the selling. 
Let us consider the American 
branch factory, lighting up, mean- 
while, whatever favorite brand we 


seekers. 


labor. 


with 








American Federation of 


66 Wt can’t compete with 
cheap foreign labor” 
has been the cry of the tariff 
Now 
manufacturers are going 
abroad to operate factories 
with that same cheap foreign 
It is estimated that 
American manufacturers 
have already invested $500,- 
000,000 in branch plants. 
This new trend is filled 
interesting question 
marks, It is, Mr. Wright be- 
lieves, a movement of enor- 
mous significance. 
article he traces its history 
and speculates on its future. 


Table of Contents on page 222 


Labor 


have picked in the blindfold test. 

Back through the eighties and 
nineties streams of strong-backed 
men poured through wide open 
gates into the United States from 
the crowded nations of Europe. 
These streams of workers worked 
for low wages and 
they toiled through 
long work - days. 
Finally the country 
came to the conclu 
sion that too many 
immigrants could 
spoil the economic 
broth and the 
stream was shut 
off. In a way, that 
turned the melting 
pot into a stew pan, 
to mingle all those 
who had come and 
to raise the general 
level to as high 
a point as might be 
possible. 

When the streams 
of men, women and 
children could no longer come, a 
great many of their products came 
—products of what is known as 
“cheap foreign labor.” That was 
and still is another big phenomenon. 

With that problem not yet 
settled, another came into being. 
Americans began to go abroad to 
operate factories with that same 
“cheap foreign labor.” Statistics 
do not reveal with accuracy the 
number of American-owned manu- 
facturing plants there are in for- 
eign nations, but the number of 


these same 


In this 
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such plants is growing rapidly. 

The United States Department 
of Commerce has compiled a list 
of American corporations having 
branch plants in foreign countries. 
This list shows about 200 Ameri- 
can branch plants in twenty-six 
countries. It is admittedly very 
incomplete. I am aware that good 
authorities place the total number 
of American branch plants abroad 
at a total of about 2,000 and we 
have invaded several countries not 
included in the Department of 
Commerce compilation. 

No statistician of whose work I 
am aware has any definite infor- 
mation concerning the number of 
American branch plants in En- 
gland. Our Government does not 
know. Neither does it know how 
many there are in Canada, though 
it has found some thirty-one in 
Australia. 

Economists who have given much 
study to the situation assert that 
there are as many American branch 
plants in England and Canada as 
there are in all the rest of the 
world. They put the number at 
1,000 for England and Canada and 
1,000 for all other countries. 

Among the countries in which 
there are American branch plants 
are: Sweden, Spain, Italy, Greece, 


Germany, Austria, Denmark, 
Czecho-Slovakia, New Zealand, 
Belgium, France, Egypt, India, 


Netherlands, South Africa, China, 
Japan, Java, Chile, Mexico, Argen- 
tine, Peru, Uruguay, Brazil, and, 
of course, England, Canada and 
the Irish Free State. 

It has been said that bread cast 
upon the waters brings chickens 
home to roost. There is a wide 
difference of opinion as to what 
kind of chickens will come home in 
this case, but no person engaged in 
stimulating, tinkering or even just 
watching the wheels of commerce 
and merchandising can afford not 
to be giving thought to the matter. 
If conclusions are at this stage 
risky, at any rate information 
must be gathered so that conclu- 
sions may be available in time to 
take steps, if steps then -seem 
necessary. 

Presumably, the classical econo- 
mists would point out that we are 
taking to foreign nations the 
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means of rapid-fire production and 
that this boon will enable them to 
produce more, live better, make 
more profits and thus pay their 
debts to America and square up 
their balance of trade. From that 
point of view the chickens will be 
nice spring broilers. There are 
other economists who think we 
shall get only old hens and the 
feathers will be all picked off and 
they'll look scrawny and we'll wish 
they’d take them away again. 

A great many persons quarrel 
with the classical economists on 
the ground that even if they are 
right we should all have to live to 
be at least 200 years old before 
we could reap the reward pre- 
dicted in their forecasts. 


Fordson Tractors Are Now Made 
in Ireland 


Be that as it may, here are some 
things that have happened, about 
which we don’t have to be in any 
doubt. Henry Ford stopped mak- 
ing tractors in Detroit. He now 
makes them in Cork, where he has 
built a typical American-looking 
plant on tidewater. Wages that 
were paid to men making Fordson 
tractors in Detroit are now paid to 
men making Fordson tractors in 
Cork. Wages that once were spent 
in Detroit are spent in Cork. ‘The 
United . States remains the big 
market for Fordson tractors which 
enter duty free as agricultural im- 
plements, thereafter to rumble 
around city streets as well as over 
rural fields. It is explained that 
the men who used to make tractors 
for Ford in Detroit now make 
other things for him, but all ex- 
employees are not so fortunate. 

A corporation loaded its ma- 
chinery on two boats and sailed 
that machinery away from the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
landing it in India, leaving in 
Massachusetts nothing for the un- 
employed workmen to do—except 
to hunt other jobs. In India the 
wage scale is said to be not over 
30 cents a day, whereas in Massa- 
chusetts it probably was from $3 
to $4 a day at the lowest. 

An interesting reaction from 
this situation reverberates through 
Washington just mow, where 
American owners of foreign fac- 
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that a 17 years’ growth so gratifying, which includes many 
clients served continuously over long years, indicates pos- 
sibly five things. Sound principles underlying the advertising 
we produce. Satisfaction with the kind of service we offer. A 


correct form of organization that can render individual pains- 





taking service in spite of our size. Good people. Stability. 
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tories are taking quite a different 
tariff viewpoint from that held by 
manufacturers who operate solely 
in the United States. 

How did this exodus of manu- 


facturing capacity get its start? 
The beginning is clear enough. 
Prior to the world war, which 


isn’t so very long ago, as centuries 
go, only four American corpora- 
tions had indulged to any appreci- 
able extent in the business of 
launching branch plants abroad. 
They did it because in no other 
way could they capture valuable 
foreign trade which was principally 
within the British Empire and 
guarded against Americans by vari- 
ous preferentials and by traditions 
that in many cases were stronger 
than the preferentials. Establish- 
ment of branches in England 
opened the valuable colonial mar- 
kets to American enterprises. 
American mining machinery got 
into Australia and South Africa 
largely in that way. 

In those early days the motive 
for going abroad with manufac- 
turing capacity was not so much to 
get low wages as it was to get 
valuable markets. There was one 
more reason, a reason which still 
operates to some extent. Most 
European countries demand, by 
law, that articles protected in those 
countries by patents shall be manu- 
factured there. Leasing avoids 
those laws to a considerable extent, 
but foreign patent laws are, never- 
theless, rated as important among 
the causes for the branch plant. 

We have no such laws, but the 
present Senate committee draft of 
the forthcoming tariff law contains 
such provisions, affecting both 
patented articles and articles pro- 
tected by registered trade-marks. 
It may be that such a provision, if 
it becomes law, will bring back 
some of the bread that has gone 
floating overseas and it may be 
that it will not. The framers of 
the bill in the Senate believe it will 
force many manufacturers to come 
back home. But that is not yet the 
law and it is unwise to say, in the 
United States, that a thing will be 
a law before the last roll call and 
the final signatures. 

After the war, and particularly 
after the initial post-war doldrums, 
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capital began to pile up and the 
world became our debtor. Ap- 
parently there were those who be- 
lieved the word “debtor” was 
translatable into the word “oyster.” 
Five years ago the branch plant 
mania got well under way and in 
the last three years it has been a 
mad march, a rush, a Klondike 
parade. Undoubtedly more branch 
plants have been established abroad 
in the last three years than were 
established in all previous time. 
There can be no doubt that this 
exodus has contributed to Ameri- 
can unemployment. It has, beyond 
doubt, taken millions of pay-roll 
dollars into foreign lands. Ac- 
cording to the classical “triangular 
theory” of return, all of this pour- 
ing of pay-roll dollars into other 
countries will result in a process 
of pouring back money into the 
United States. It has been said 
that the only thing wrong with this 
classical theory is that it has never 
been proved and cannot be proved. 
It is the economist’s equivalent of 
the plebeian catch-question, “do you 
still beat your wife?” 
Millions Going into Branches 


To repeat, we do not know the 
exact number of American-owned 
branch plants abroad. More than 
that, we do not know the volume 
of goods bearing American brands 
that are produced in these foreign 
factories. Government economists 
and statisticians, as well as those 
in the employ of private agencies, 
are doing their best to catch up 
with the procession, but they are 
far behind. They have reached 
one conclusion, however, and I 
state it without vouching for it: 
American capital is now going into 
branch plants faster than American 
capital is going into European 
owned or controlled industrial 
enterprises. 

It is estimated—and this is purely 
an estimate, perhaps a very rough 
one—that while there is about 
$400,000,000 of American money 
now invested in European-owned 
industries. we have already poured 
about $500,000,000 into branch 
plants. Even if these figures are 
poor approximations—even if thev 
are merely good guesses—it is 
patent that the manufacturing map 
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High-Power Lines For 
Electrical Advertisers! 


- WELVE of the twenty-four national 
a —— of electrical appliances 
~ in Milwa newspapers during the 
id first seven’ months ‘of 1929, sold this 
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is being changed. The startling 
thing is that this change has come 
within so short a space of time; 
nearly all of it within five years, 
most of it within three years. 
Complacency offers one answer 
to those who are concerned. Com- 


placency says: “Well, if the 
branch plants are _— successful, 
Americans will get the profits.” 


That, of course, is obvious. But 
something more than profit usually 
comes out of a factory. When 
profit alone flows to a given coun- 
try, that country tends to become a 
country with a small leisure class, 
with remittance men abroad, with 
masses at home who get very little 
and who finally come to feel that 
they have so little stake in the 
game of running the nation that 
they are perfectly willing for it to 
go hang itself. Out of factories 
come wages and if they are good 
wages the earners thereof can and 
do buy many things, ranging from 
Regals to Ampicos, from Rayn- 
sters to Chevrolets. And out of 
factories come also the products, 
which must be trucked, shipped, 
sold and enjoyed in consumption, 
with a combination of service ren- 
dered and remuneration enjoyed at 
every step of the way. If a coun- 
try has only the profit it has very 
little! 

Even if, as some economists 
point out, we are sending away a 
small proportion of our surplus 
capital, we are sending it away at 
a rate which, if long maintained, 
will account for a great deal of it. 
But much more important than 
that, we are building up abroad a 
network of competing industries 
and these industries will know just 
how to compete because they are 
owned, managed and operated by 
Americans. 

Back in the eighties an emigre 
was not well regarded by Ameri- 
cans who remained at home, loved 
their country and thought that to 
be an American in America was 
just about the finest thing on earth. 
Weare getting used to the emigrant 
idea—the idea of emigrant persons 
and emigrant dollars. We shall be- 
come even more used to it, for the 
dollar can be as adventurous as 
men and it must he admitted there 
is quite possibly something of high 
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adventure in seeing whether yoy 
can run an American factory jn 
Siam. , 

But there may grow out of this 
another kind of adventure. Half 
the countries into which American 
branch factories have gone are 
countries in which political up- 
heaval is not only likely but prob- 
able. In some of these it is certain 
there have been “understandings,” 
If and when upheavals come, to 
what extent will the United States 
be compelled to go in the protection 
of threatened American industries? 
That we do not know precisely. 
But that, too, is worth putting in 
the note book for further study. 

The whole preblem is amazing. 
The whole development is sensa- 
tional. The whole outlook is filled 
with interesting question marks. 
Mighty trends are under way, so 
new that the masses of our people 
scarcely know they exist. But the 
clank of machinery being loaded 
into ships at American tidewater, 
to be unloaded from ships at 
European or Asiatic tidewater, 
goes on, either literally or in effect. 

The advertising man who today 
tells the story of an American 
product made in New England to 
be sold in Indiana may soon be 
studying the problem of what to 
say about an American product 
that is made in Egypt to be sold in 
Buenos Aires—and some of them 
already have exactly that kind of 
problem. 

Amazing are the days in which 
we live. Our prodigious wealth 
creates prodigious movements, be- 
getting romance, puzzles, power. 
weakness, glory and woe. Out of 
this one we know not yet what we 
shall get, but we shall get plenty of 
something. 


Silk Account to Cleveland & 
Shaw 


C. K. Eagle & Company, Inc., New 
York silk manufacturer, has appointed 
Cleveland & Shaw, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


Case-Moody Account to N. W. 
Ayer 


Case-Moody Pie Corporation, 
has placed its advertising ac- 


The 


Chicago, 


count with N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 


Rhode Island’s 
Food Supply 


Rhode Island—noted for its density of population 
and the diversity of its industries—with its popula- 
tion 97% urban and 3% rural—depends upon out- 
side sources for nearly all of its total food supply. 
Many carloads of foodstuffs are shipped into this 
state daily to supply the demand. This market 
offers great opportunities to manufacturers and pro- 
ducers of food products. The population is served 
through 2500 grocery and delicatessen stores. These 
stores are served through 23 wholesale grocers and 
27 produce dealers with Providence as the distribut- 
ing center. 





The Providence Journal 


and 


The Evening Bulletin 


with a combined net paid circulation of 123,000 
reach the great majority of English speaking families 
in Rhode Island which enable the advertiser to 
adequately cover this market at one cost. 


Providence Journal Company 


Providence, R. I. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


CHARLES H. EDDY COMPANY R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco LosAngeles Seattle 























“Why We Do Not Choose to Work 


with Buying Associations” 


Their Object, the Sales Manager of Wilson Brothers Concludes, Seems 
to Be Stocking, Rather Than Selling, Goods 


By R. W. Clarke 


all Fine chief reason for the ex- 
istence of buying associa- 
tions,” D. H. Steele, sales manager 
of Wilson Brothers, remarks to 
Printers’ INK, “seems to be the 
obtaining of lower prices on the 
goods purchased by the members. 
As such, the association cannot 
hope or expect to get very far in 
working out a prescription for the 
seemingly chronic ills that afflict 
the retailer. It is important that 
dealers, at the present rather criti- 
cal juncture, obtain an accurate 
picture of what this kind of buy- 
ing really is; otherwise, accepting 
it at its face value, they may go 
along hoping and believing that a 
better day has come for them, only 
to find in the end that the same 
old trouble persists. 

“All the noise and excitement 
that is at present being stirred up 
by and for buying associations can- 
not obscure one fundamental fact. 
This fact is that the dealer, as a 
class, is not suffering from lack of 
buying ability or capacity; neither 
is the price he pays for his goods 
the main obstacle to his success. 
What he needs and must have, if 
he is going to continue in business, 
is expert help on the selling end. 
This has been reiterated so many 
times that it has become almost a 
bromide; nevertheless, it is such a 
vital truth that everybody at all 
interested in the dealer's welfare 
should continue to urge it. Per- 
haps the principle will have to be 
given a new dress so that it may 
appear more attractive; but it can- 
not and should not be disguised. 

“The dealer is disposed severely 
to criticize the manufacturer and 
wholesaler because, once he has 
become a member of an associa- 
tion, the manufacturer and whole- 
saler do not automatically regard 
him as being entitled to a quantity 
price that will enable him to own 
his stock on the same basis as the 





chains. In many cases he has too 
much merchandise in stock any- 
way; and getting a quantity price 
would cause him to slow up his 
turnover all the more. Just why 
the manufacturer, under these cir- 
cumstances, should be expected to 
fall right in with the association 
idea is a deep mystery, to say the 
least.” 

Just one instance of what Mr. 
Steele is driving at: 

A retailer informed a Wilson 
Brothers salesman not long ago 
that he had joined a certain asso- 
ciation which had promised him 
facilities enabling him to cut at 
least 10 per cent from the laid 
down cost of his merchandise. 
Therefore he felt justified in ask- 
ing a similar concession from the 
Wilson firm. 

“Do you expect to sell this year 
much more of our merchandise 
than last year?” the salesman 
asked him. 

No, he could not say that he did. 
But, through pooling his purchases 
(altogether a matter of bookkeep- 
ing, although he did not seem to 
realize it) with the other members 
he was actually buying as a part of 
a huge aggregate quantity, and 
thus felt justified in demanding the 
quantity price regardless of 
whether he, individually and _per- 
sonally, could profitably absorb 
more goods under the new deal. 

There is no use relating the 
conversation here in full detail. It 
is sufficient to say that the dealer 
did not get his discount. The 
manufacturer might just as well 
make a flat reduction to everybody, 
with the net result that he, him- 
self, might get into financial diffi- 
culties without conferring the 
slightest real benefit upon his cus- 
tomers. The retailer thus favored 
would be no better merchant than 
before; he would know no more 
about selling; his business would 
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Detroit Department Stores 
Lead All America! 


EVEN-month figures by the Federal Reserve Board, 

from more than 50 important cities in the United 
States show Detroit department stores leading the entire 
country in sales increase, with a percentage of 11.8% gain 
over the same period of 1928. This reflection of Detroit’s 
remarkable prosperity is no more impressive than the great 
preference shown The Detroit News by local department 
store advertisers. For, during the first seven months of 
1929, The News published 3,467,174 lines of department 
store advertising, a volume almost twice that of all other 
local papers combined! 












The News goes into Four out of every Five 
Detroit homes taking any English newspaper, 
and has been the Detroit home-maker’s shop- 
ping guide for more than 56 years. 


The Detroit News 


The HOME Newspaper 


New York Office : Chicago Office : 
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be conducted in the same slip-shod 
fashion; and, worst of all, he 
would become even more seriously 
overstocked and thus be in worse 
shape than ever. 

“The mere formation of buying 
associations, with the main em- 
phasis upon the buying,” Mr. Steele 
says, “cannot help the unsuccessful 
or struggling retailer. If the as- 
sociation is going to be of aid, it 
must supply selling—and not so 
much buying—facilities out of 
reach of the individual store. It 
must supplement the administration 
of that store by the assistance of 
experts in various branches of the 
business who ordinarily would not 
be available to the single store. 

“Our own organization’s activi- 
ties in connection with our volun- 
tary chain of concentration cus- 
tomers offer a good illustration. 
We extend the highest grade of 
expert help in budget and stock 
control; we place at the dealer's 
disposal the highest grade of ad- 
vertising facilities that otherwise 
would be entirely out of his reach. 
We counsel with him in essentials 
such as the problems of store loca- 
tions, meeting neighborhood com- 
petition, interior arrangement of 
the stock, window display and the 
training of salespeople; we demon- 
strate to him the scientifically cor- 
rect merchandising principle of 
concentrating on a few lines in 
such a way that he will have a 
full range of selection to offer his 
customers and, at the same time, 
keep his investment down to a 
point that will speed up turnover. 

“If buying associations would 
work consistently along this line 
they could be of enormous benefit. 
There is nothing fundamentally 
wrong with the buying association 
idea as such; but when it empha- 
sizes buying as the main problem 
to be solved, it is actually adding 
to the dealer’s difficulties in the 
long run—regardless of how good 
its intentions may be and notwith- 
standing the conscientious effort of 
its leaders.” 

Mr. Steele has listed six points 
which he thinks exemplify the 
principal weaknesses of buying as- 
sociations as they are at present 
conducted. He has worked out 
these points with special reference 
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to men’s-wear stores, but they have 
general application of interest to 
all lines. Here they are: 

1. As a rule a buying association 
is formed for the sole object of 
securing lower prices. Unless it is 
very carefully guided, this objec- 
tive usually results in trading 
down, in buying sub-standard or 
unidentified lines, and is seldom 
successful in securing concessions 
from nationally-known houses. It 
can frequently work out satisfac- 
torily on staples such as work 
clothes, but at best it is difficult 
for the retail members of a buying 
association to compete on a price 
basis alone with jobber-owned out- 
lets and big chains. 

2. Buying associations seldom 
see the necessity of giving their 
members a complete selling service 
—which is vastly more important 
than a buying service. 

3. Their members are frequently 
required to buy in larger quantities 
than they can properly digest. That 
means slower turnover. 

4. Lack of contact between 
the headquarters organization and 
members’ stores results in the les- 
sening of interest and enthusiasm. 

5. Jealousies and internal poli- 
tics frequently interfere with the 
smooth running of the association. 

6. Members joining such associa- 
tions frequently look for immediate 
results and become disconraged 
because their situation does not 
immediately improve. 

“If, however,” Mr. Steele con- 
cludes, “members’ stores have suffi- 
cient patience and are willing to 
give their whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion and back un the headquarters 
organization in doing a constructive 
job, the associations can perform a 
real service to their members ; they 
can educate their members in 
various technical branches of the 
business; they can encourage com 
munity helpfulness; they can 
elevate standards of doing business, 
and they can co-operate to improve 
credit conditions. 

“The success of the association, 
regardless of its size or of the na- 
ture of its backing, will ultimately 
depend upon its performing a real 
economic service in lowering the 
cost or benefiting the services of 
distribution.” 
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~—and the same ship bore onions from Egypt and 










marble from Italy. 

For, Jacksonville is a port of commerce for all 
the world. Romance to the imaginative man—in- 
; come to the commercial-minded. 


To advertisers in the Florida Times-Union it 
means incoming raw materials from which Jackson- 
, ville and Florida merchants and manufacturers 
make a profit—to be distributed in payrolls and 
dividends—to become new purchasing power for 
advertised products. 





You cannot compare The Florida 
Times-Union in Florida—it is 
the all-state newspaper. 


See Che Florida Times-Union 


; JACKSONVILLE.FLA. 





A. B. ©. Publisher’s Statement, March 31, 1929, 50,707 Daily, 63,028 Sunday 
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Woodward & Kelly A. D. Grant 
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An extraordinary new 
feature twice weekly in 


THE DAILY NEWS 


Chicago has never had such a style service as 
this . . . and a feature more productive of reader 
interest for the Wednesday Midweek Features 
Section and the Saturday Photogravure Section 
could not easily be conceived. 


PHOTOGRAVURE FASHIONS presents in a 
full page of beautiful photographs the up-to-the- 
minute styles, selected by the International Fashion 
Forum, approved by a Chicago board of social and 
fashion leaders and every garment and accessory is 
immediately obtainable in Chicago shops. 


Because of the unique character of this new 
fashion service, because it is practical beyond all 
other fashion aids, it will assuredly have the keen- 
est interest of Chicago women. 


And whether you advertise women’s apparel or 
other attractive merchandise in Midweek Features 
or the Saturday Photogravure Section, your share 
in the interest created by this revolutionary new 
feature will be well worth while. 


HICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s Home Newspaper 
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If your product sells 
to the women folk... 
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The Small Manufacturer Need Not 
Worry About the Future 


Ny Matter How Many Mergers There May Be, If He Is Making a Good 
Product and Has Brains There Will Be Room for Him 


Based on an Interview by 


HESE are trying times for the 
owners of small manufactur- 


ing businesses. Giant consolida- 
tions are being built all around 
them. “Merge” is the watchword 


of the day. 

“Shall I sell out to one of these 
big mergers or shall I continue to 
fight my battles alone?” the small 
owners are asking. “What does 
the future hold for us?” 

With these questions in mind, I 
sought John L. Dodge, president 
and founder of the company that 
makes Bell-Ans—Bell & Company. 
I found him where you will see 
him most often, at a harness horse 
race track. On this particular day 
he was watching one of his trot- 
ters being warmed up for a race 
at Goshen, N. Y. 

As we stood there talking about 
this merger problem, an airplane 
came up over the southern horizon 
aml circled the track preparatory 
to landing in the centerfield. 

“That,” said Mr. Dodge, “is, I 
believe, a merger plane. In it I 
suspect is a man who called me 
on the telephone from New York 
this morning to make an appoint- 
ment. He is a banker and he wants 
to buy the Bell-Ans business. I 
told him over the phone that I 
won't sell but he replied that he 
would fly up anyway and talk it 
over with me. Well, here he is 
and my answer is still ‘no.’ 

“My answer to all of these banker 
and broker entrepreneurs who want 
to buy or merge my business is 
‘no.’ But they won't believe I 
mean it. Hardly a week goes by 


without some suave gentleman ex- 
tending an ‘invitation’ to enter into 
a consolidation. 

“For the last five or six years 
I have been pestered to death by 
these fellows. 
all over the country. 


They follow me 
But this is 
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Andrew M 


John L. Dodge 


President, Bell & Company (Bell-Ans) 


Howe with 


the first one that has 
sued me by airplane. 

“Several years ago one of these 
merger men located me down at 
my home in Kentucky. As soon 
as he got to town he went to the 
local banker and arranged to have 
him make the introduction. He 
evidently had been warned that | 
would be a tough prospect for he 
approached me with careful strat- 
egy. He tried to gain my confi- 
dence with a little speech about 
laying his cards on the table. But 
it didn’t get him anywhere. Finally 
in exasperation he demanded: ‘If 
you were to sell your business, 
Mr. Dodge, how much would you 
ask for it?’ 

“This was my reply: ‘If I 
wanted to sell my business, which 
I don’t, I would want the buyer 
to guarantee me a yearly income 
for the rest of my life in excess 
of that I am now receiving from 
the sale of Bell-Ans.’ 


ever pur- 


Demand Was Unreasonable 


“That was more than he was 
willing to offer, of course, so the 
discussion ended. He felt that the 
demand was unreasonable, and it 
was. But, as I told him, I hadn't 
asked him to come to see me.” 

Other agents and brokers have 
had different approaches. Some 
have even resorted to threats. They 
have told Mr. Dodge that sooner 
or later he will be forced to 
merge; that he can’t expect to 
compete with the giant combina- 
tions that are being formed in the 
drug field. The single line manu- 
facturer, they say, will soon be a 
thing of the past. 

“T don’t believe it,” said Mr. 
Dodge. “I know that some small 
manufacturers are worrying. The 
retailers, they say, won't push their 
products. They can’t get any co- 
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operation. Dealers are wedded to 
the big drug houses. Most of 
them, especially the chains, prac- 
tice substitution. And so on, and 
$0 on. 

“These frightened manufacturers 
are right to a great extent. But in 
my opinion it is neither a new nor 
an alarming situation. Dealers 
never have done much pushing of 
any one product. Substitution al- 
ways has been a problem. 

“Forty-five years ago I was a 
clerk in the old Riker drug store 
on Twenty-second Street in New 
York. We used to substitute our 
own private brand goods at every 
opportunity. I was the star sub- 
stitutor in the store. 

“We made a sarsaparilla which 
gave us a greater profit than any 
of the standard brands. My favor- 
ite stunt was to start wrapping the 
bottle of the brand which the cus- 
tomer had asked for, Smith’s for 
instance, and, just as I was about 
to break the string above the knot, 
say: ‘Did you ever try Riker’s sar- 
saparilla?’ 


“‘No,’ was a frequent reply, 
‘and I don’t want to. want 
Smith’s.’ 


“‘Riker’s sarsaparilla,’ I would 
persist, ‘you know, doesn’t contain 
any arsenic, strychnine, iodide of 
potash or any poisonous ingredi- 
ent.’ 

“Does Smith's contain these 
things?’ was a natural query. 

“Well, I can’t say as to arsenic 
or strychnine, but it does contain 
iodide of potash and Riker’s does 
not contain a grain of anything 
injurious.” 

“*Then give me Riker’s.’ 

“Rather crude selling, wasn’t it? 
But many customers walked out 
with Riker’s who had come in for 
Smith’s. We worked — similar 
stunts on other products, but the 
more we did it the harder it was 
to switch a sale. And it has be- 
come harder every year, because 
people have been advertised into 
wanting certain brands. They know 
what they want and they insist 
on getting it. 

“Substitution didn’t pay in the 
old days and it doésn’t pay today 
Most dealers realize this. Con- 
sumers are better satisfied with 
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their purchases if the retailer Rives 
them what they ask for and they 
are more apt to come back again, 
If you force a man to change his 
mind and buy something else, he 
is usually a little annoyed at him- 
self for weakening, and at the 
dealer for forcing him. He isn't a 
satisfied customer. Giving him what 
he wants is more profitable in the 
= jbecause it helps build good- 
will. 


Not Worried About Substitution 


Bell & Company, consequently, 
are not worrying much about sub- 
stitution. They believe the retailer 
is intelligent enough to recognize 
the danger in it and that the con- 
sumer will want Bell-Ans hard 
enough to insist on getting it. 
It is for this last reason that the 
company advertises. In this way 
consumers all over the country are 
being educated to ask for Bell-Ans 
by name. 

“Let a man make a good prod- 
uct—one that the world accepts as 
good—put a fair price om it and 
secure consumer confidence and 
demand for it, and he need not 
worry about substitution,” said Mr. 
Dodge. “When a man wants Bell- 
Ans or Vick’s VapoRub or 
Squibb’s tooth paste he wants it 
because he likes it and has confi- 
dence in the manufacturer. Deal- 
ers know this and it is a rare drug 
store that doesn’t carry these ad- 
vertised brands. If a man can't 
get Bell-Ans in one store, nine 
times out of ten he will go to an- 
other rather than accept something 
‘just as good.’ 

“Of course, we want dealer good- 


will. We need the dealer. But 
the dealer also needs us. We 
shouldn’t have to force him to 


carry Bell-Ans and display them— 
nor coax him to do it. He gains 
by helping us. We have helped 
him by building a nation-wide rep- 
utation that has made our product 
a year-round seller 

“If the day should ever come— 
it never will—when dealers won't 
take an interest in our product, we 
will go over their heads to the 
consumer. In effect, that is what 
we are doing now with our ad- 
vertising. That is what every ad- 
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yertiser is doing. Of course, we 
are not trying to force the dealer, 
we are helping the dealer. Help- 
ng him make profits. 

“So I say, a good product, plus 
a good reputation, plus brains is 
a good business equation. Prob- 
ably the most important of all 
these is brains, for no business 
can get far without them. 

“It is brains that will keep the 
independent manufacturers from 
being snowed under by the big cor- 
porations. The mergers can't get 
all the brains. They do gather 
plenty of our smartest men, but 
they also get their share of the 


fools. The successful independent 
is well able to match wits with 
them. 


“It has been my observation that 
there is usually one big man re 
sponsible for the growth of any 
one company, be it a small one or 
a big one. If you will check over 
all of the really successful com- 
panies you will find that in most 
instances the name of a certain in- 
dividual comes to mind.” 

Mr. Dodge mentioned a number 
of the more conspicuous examples, 
such as Henry Ford, C. W. Nash, 
John D. Rockefeller, Andrew Car- 
negie, C. K. G. Billings and Sam- 
uel Insull. Businesses, after all, as 
Mr. Dodge points out, are merely 
men. Upon the keenness of the 
brains of these men depends the 
success of their companies. 

The news of great mergers in- 
volving millions of dollars and 
thousands of people, the develop- 
ment of modern inventions and the 
increasing use of machinery are 
apt to make us forget that behind 
all of these things are men. Men 
with brains and vision. We are 
told that this is a machine age, an 
electric age, an automatic age. Ma- 
chines have taken the places of 
many hands, but it still requires 
brains to run them. And the per- 
centage of men with real brains is 
just about what it was many years 
before there was much talk about 
the small man being forced out 
of business. 

“We have more educated men 
today, but not more brainy men,” 
said Mr. Dodge. “Our colleges 
cram the heads of young men full 
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of knowledge but it takes more 
than knowledge to survive in the 
business world. It takes brains, 
and there is a shortage. 

“L wouldn't hesitate to encourage 
any young man with real brains 
to start a small specialty business 
today in the drug field or any 
other. It would probably be a 
little more difficult to get started 
than it was when I entered busi 
ness, but with courage, a good 
product, a willingness to be of ser 
vice, and brains he could make his 
way.” 

How the Firm of Bell & Company 
Was Started 


The story of how Mr. Dodge 
started his business and the way 
in which he secured national dis- 
tribution for Bell-Ans is interest- 
ing. He had been selling a line 
of drug products to physicians for 
a certain drug company. Many of 
the items in the line had been origi- 
nated by him. He persuaded the 
company to give him a special com- 
mission on one of these items. He 
made $1,000 extra on that which 
was put in the bank. Shortly after 
that Mr. Dodge went to his boss, 
a Mr. Killgore, and told him he 
was going to start in business for 
himself. 


“What line?” asked Mr. Kill- 
gore 
“The only one I know—drugs,” 


was the reply. 

“Are you going to imitate my 
products ?” 

“No,” Mr. Dodge assured him. 
“Most of your products were orig- 
inated by me anyway. I think I 
can make even better ones for my- 
self.” 

“All right, Dodge, go ahead,” 
he warned. “But you won't last 
long. You can’t expect to com- 
pete with the big drug houses such 
as Sharp & Dohme and Parke- 
Davis.” 

You see, as far back as 1900 
small manufacturers were being 
warned of their coming destruc- 
tion at the hands of the big con- 
cerns. Mr. Dodge, however, re- 
fused to be frightened. He drew 
his $1,000 and started Bell & Com- 
pany. 

“For a number of years we sold 
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only to doctors,” Mr. Dodge told 
me. “They bought our sugar- 
coated pills and other supplies in 
large quantities and we prospered. 
We soon noticed that the most 
popular of all our items was a little 
indigestion tablet containing char- 
coal which we called Pap-ay-ans. 
We changed the name to Bell- 
Ans in 1915. 

“Some doctors to whom we sold, 
however, preferred to give a pre- 
scription to be filled at a drug 
store instead of giving Bell-Ans 
directly to the patient. So we got 
drug stores to stock them. Soon 
these stores were our major out- 
let. The public liked the product 
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and through word-of-mouth adver- 
tising its popularity increased. 
Doctors still prescribed it but every 
year more and more people went 
directly to the druggist. 

“Sales of Bell-Ans climbed so 
rapidly that our other products be- 
came mere side lines.” 

Now Bell-Ans may be purchased 
in almost every drug store in the 
United States and Bell & Com- 
pany are considered a likely mer- 
ger prospect by the men who en- 
gineer such things. Will they 
merge? Ask the banker who flew 
from New York to Goshen to see 
Mr. Dodge about selling out his 
business. 


Liberty in Corsets 


HE goddess whose name is 

Style, whose Olympus is Paris, 
and whose whims and fancies are 
the laws of the business of manu- 
facturing and selling apparel for 
women, is wearing, this season, 
something that looks decidedly like 
a frown. 

So reports the god called Mer- 
cury, whose long-time specialized 
concerns in matters Olympian are 
the departments of communication 
and trade. And, although on oc- 
casion the same wing-footed Mer- 
cury has been suspected and con- 
victed of connections decidedly 
less ethical—for he has been iden- 
tified also as the god of pirates 
we mortals interested in merchan- 
dising and advertising may accept 
his account as substantially cor- 
rect. Indeed, we may even assume 
that any deity that ever has been 
concerned, even in a small and side- 
line way with piracy, speaks of 
Style with more than a modicum 
of authority. 

At any rate, Mercury reports 
that Style confronts something that 
looks like another American rev- 
olution. Through Patou and Rouff 
and Lanvin and Bruyere and Doe- 
uillet-Doucet and others of their 
distinguished company, Style has 
decreed that the autumn woman 
shall be bloused and belted and 
long-skirted and flared, even to her 
lingerie. To a figurative extent, 
at least, she shall be corseted and 
stayed. 





And America, emerging from an 
era of sun-tanned near-nudity, is 
a nation divided. Manufacturing 
interests, in general, bow to the in- 
evitable and point out, optimisti- 
cally: “Here’s an opportunity for 
the whole garment industry, and 
if the industry questions this latest 
judgment of Paris, then the in- 
dustry is silly.” 

But the west-bound liners are 
bringing home the retail buyers, 
and some of the retail buyers are 
not so sure. In fact a few are in 
open rebellion, and their feelings 
in the matter are shared by their 
superiors and _ reflected in their 
stores’ advertising. 

For instance, Macy’s in New 
York, while endorsing—if some- 
what guardedly—the general idea 
of the season to the extent of call- 
ing it “the most becoming season 
in years,” also has gone flippant 
to the extent of directing public 
attention to “hour-glass figures” 
and waspish waists and other ten- 
dencies toward the general get-up 
of the Gibson girl and her sisters 
who made whoopee by riding bi- 
cycles. 

Are the rebels, as typified by 
cautious Macy’s, brewing up an- 
other Declaration of Independence? 
It’s a hot day to be tracking a 
trend. But perhaps there’s non- 
heating food for thought in the 
following question: Are they aim- 
ing to move the court-house to 
America ? 
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qs Indiana, there is a straight, wide road for 
advertisers that leads directly to Volume Sales. 
This road is posted “The Indianapolis News.’’ No 
detours, no turns, no speed limit. The proved, 
economical route that is the shortest way to your 


objective. 


The News . . . cALONE ... Does The Job! 





jhe . 
INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
(((4 The Indianapolis Radius 

a DON BRIDGE, Advertising Director 
New York: Chicago: 


DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LU 
110 East 42nd St. Lake Michigan 




















{i annual purchasing power of The Indianapolis Radius ts 


750 Millions of Dollars. Plenty of business for everybody ! 
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A NEW ADVERTISING RECORD IN ‘° 


AUGUST 
1929 


a aathe New Yorks 


Evening Journal printed 





a greater volume of | 
advertising than in I 
any previous August 


in Journal history! 
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URING the month of August the 
Evening Journal printed 837,978 lines 
of advertising . . . truly a_ record- R 


7 breaking month! 


N! 


During August, 1929, the Evening Jour- 
nal printed more advertising than in any 
: previous August in Evening Journal his- 
tory! 


The New York Evening Journal, reach- 
ing the largest evening newspaper circula- 


tion in America . . its circulation is 
almost double that of the next New York 
evening newspaper . . . is the back- 


bone medium for New York advertisers. 


ae Thus, it is only natural that merchants, 
manufacturers and distributors have voted 
their satisfaction in the Evening Journal’s 
sales-producing power in terms of a record 
amount of lineage in August, 1929. 


f' NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 Hearst NewsPAPERS read 
by more than twenty million people 


— PN 












NEW YORK, 9 East 40th Street 


Represented Nationally by the RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
NEW YORK—International Magazine Building 











CHICAGO: DETROIT: PHILADELPHIA: ROCHESTER: BOSTON: 
Hearst General Motors Fidelity Philadelphia Temple 5 Winthrop 
Building Building Trust Building Building Square 













Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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here’s a MARKET 
story in which 

we forgot 

to blow our own 
horn 

but that needn’t 
keep you 

from getting the 
vital facts about 
dynamic Detroit 
which this booklet 
presents — 

your own letterhead 
is the only price 
address the Detroit Times 


“THE TREND IS TO THE TIMES” 
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Egregious Ignorance Scores a K. O. 
Over Toilsomely Acquired 
Knowledge 


Two Direct-Mail Campaigns—One a Perfect Advertising Job—the Other 


Poorly Done—and 


the Latter Won 


By George Biggs 


ITH a somewhat puzzled air, 

certainly in a chastened and 
humble spirit, we submit the life 
stories of two direct-mail pieces 
recently sent out by rival Ford 
dealers in our territory. ‘The first 
was sent out by our customer. 
(We refine and distribute oil prod 
ucts.) It was prepared in our of- 
fice after much heavy thinking and 
was based on a very thorough sur- 
vey of market conditions. 
We put more than a little effort 
on the mechanics of preparation ol 
this letter. It was on the best 
grade of paper procurable, and 
great care was taken to achieve the 
closest possible match up between 
the processed body and the typed 
headings. We also went to un 
usual lengths in the reproduction 
of our dealer’s signature. Typo- 
graphically it was a gem. It was 
sent out under a two-cent stamp. 
The copy follows: 


Dear Mr Ford Owner 

There are two main factors that 
effect the convenience and satistac 
tion you get from your car These 
are: 

1. The care and experience used 
in making the car. 

2. The care and experience em 
ployed in servicing it properly 

You have already made sure of 
the first by the purchase of a Ford, 
perhaps the last word in rugged- 
ness, serviceability and dependable 
strength. 

You can make just as sure of the 
second by turning over to us the 
problem of service. We employ 
service men trained to factory 
methods, experienced through years 
of work right in our own service 
department. 

Particularly do we call your at 
tention to our “prevention service.” 

e¢ have a schedule of oiling, greas- 
ing, inspection and tightening which, 
at a very modest cost, will keep 
your car in perfect running order 
at all times. The entire year's cost 
of this “prevention service” is less 
than the cost of one overhaul job 
on your engine, and it will serve to 





prevent many such jobs during the 
lifetime of your car, 

Call or phone. Let us show you 
what we are doing for others. We 
are sure that at least a part of ous 
new kind of service will appeal to 
you 


This letter went over with a 
bang at our own conference. When 
presented to the dealer and his ser- 
vice manager its reception was 
scarccly less enthusiastic. Finally, 
at an evening meeting of all the 
dealer's employees, we found an- 
other very favorable reaction. Great 
enthusiasm was evidenced when we 
explained that this letter was to be 
the first in a series designed to 
merchandise the service department 
and that this sort of activity was 
the practical working out of the 
new idea of “sales through ser- 
vice” that is being so actively 
pushed by many forward looking 
men in the automobile business. 

At this employees’ meeting it 
was brought out that comprehen- 
sive follow up is a vital part of any 
advertising plan, so several sug 
gestions were made and adopted. 
New white uniforms were bought 
for the service men, new greasing 
and oiling equipment was bought 
and installed, and an entirely new 
shop card and follow-up system 
was devised. The men were also 
furnished with a few short sen 
tence sales talks and were drilled 
in the routine of making up inspec- 
tion reports in such a way as to 
impress the customer with the value 
and thoroughness of the job. 

With this careful preparation, 
the campaign was released to a 
mailing list of 1,000 Model “T” 
Ford owners. The response was 
gratifying, but nothing more. The 
full campaign of five letters has 
been sent out and a good volume of 
new service business has becn se- 
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cured. The follow-up system is 
working on the first comers and 
many of them have been back for 
their second or third application of 
prevention service. The shop is 
busier, and several sales of new 
Model “A” Fords can be traced to 
contacts established in the service 
department. The cost of the cam- 
paign, some $350, has probably been 
recaptured and a foundation laid 
on which future mailing campaigns 
will doubtless prove even more 
productive. 

Such a measurable degree of 
success might have been sufficient 
on which to rest content. In fact, 
we were in some such frame of 
mind until a short time ago, when 
we encountered by chance another 
direct-mail campaign that had been 
used by a competing Ford dealer 
for much the same purpose. The 
mailing pieces making up his series 
are roughly printed, in small type, 
on both sides of a sheet of news 
print and are mailed unsealed under 
a 1%-cent stamp. It is an un- 
grammatical, chatty, little imita- 


tion newspaper, too long for re- 
production in its entirety, but from 
it I cull the following gem: 
LuBRICATION 
Sure we would like to sce a lot 


of repair work in our shop we 
know that lack of lubrication 1s the 
cause of the most expensive re- 
pairs, it looks foolish to try and 
get you to take care of your car 
when neglect might mean more rev- 
enue to us. But here is where we 
profit, if you get the maximum ser- 
vice out of your car and you like 
our service you are going to buy 
another car some day, and we ex- 
pect to deliver it to you. We are 
interested in helping you get the 
most miles for the least money. If 
you could on our service floor 
for just a day and see for your- 
self what is caused by insufficient 
lubrication you would sure learn a 
lesson. We delivered a Model AA 
truck to a large corporation a few 
weeks ago and this car was drove 
in on our service floor last week, 
the driver complained of a grind- 
ing noise; Scheloski, service em- 
ployee, inspected it and found the 
rear end running hot. Upon further 
inspection he found no grease in 
the rear end or transmission. Here 
is an instance where the cost of 
putting the truck in condition at 
four thousand miles will amount to 
more than it would of cost to lubri- 
cate it for ten times that distance 


This is only the first half of the 
first column. The remainder is a 
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repetition except for a column of 
what the purchasing agent says to 
me and what I says to him. 

Questioning develops that this 
screed goes to press at approxi- 
mate two-week intervals. They 
customarily print 1,200 copies, put 
about 100 in a box in the sales 
room for free distribution and the 
office girls address and mail “most 
of the balance” at odd times. The 
cost for nearly 5,000 mailings up 
to date has not been in excess of 
$145. 

Now for the bad news—had for 
us, but not for the dealer. He can 
trace nearly 300 service jobs di- 
rectly to this modest little publica- 
tion and believes he has taken in 
not less than $4,000 through the 
increased activity of his service de- 
partment in the last three months. 
Results? Yes, with several ex- 
clamation points! 

And the question that is giving 
us headaches and touching our gol- 
den heads with silvery white is 
simply, how come? Any unpreju- 
diced jury will decide, on the 
merits of the case, that our cam- 
paign was better from every tech- 
nical advertising standpoint. We 
had grammatical terseness against 
colloquial verbosity. We had 
dressy appearance by first-class 
mail against dowdy make up sent 
third-class. We had the most 
thoughtful follow-up against no 
follow-up at all. We had toil- 
somely acquired knowledge pitted 
against egregious ignorance. Yet 
for pulling power and the unfail- 
ing test of results secured, our 
campaign was scarcely in the same 
class as the other. Again, how 
come? 

There is one possible answer. 
Every advertising campaign, it may 
be didactically stated, should re- 
flect as accurately as possible the 
real character of the business man 
or business enterprise that sponsors 
it. If it fails to do this, then to 
some degrce it carries an impres- 
sion of insincerity. The character, 
the dominant motif, in a business 
can be that of intense effort, of se- 
rious striving. Another institution 
can give the impression of good- 
humored neighborliness in the ser- 
vice that it renders. The advertis- 
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* | Look at it this way— 
: 

hey 

- This is an age when merely big figures are com- 
the monplace and only the colossal stands out suf- 
rhe ficiently to arrest the attention of a blasé world. 
The passage of a millionaire down the street is 
a no longer marked by turning heads—there may 
an be three others in the same block. 

i The Chicago Evening American leads the evening 
de- field in Chicago by a very wide margin of cir- 
“s culation. So definite is this leadership that it is 
” not possible to logically attribute it to anything 
ol- | other than a pronounced preference on the 
we part of Chicagoans for the Chicago Evening 
ne American. 

h- 

“ To make this arrestingly apparent, we'll put it 
— this way: In 1928 the Chicago Evening Ameri- 
nt can sold, in round numbers, a total of 197,- 
> 000,000 copies—67,000,000 more than were 
“ sold by the second Chicago evening paper, and 


et 30,000,000 more than were sold by all the three 
other evening papers combined! 


CHECAGO EWENING 


AMERECAN 


a good newspaper 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people. Member 
of International News Service, Universal 


Service and Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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ing of the first house can be pon- 
derous and solemn in spreading 
intense and serious messages before 
its public. The second house can 
adopt a very light tone in its 
printed publicity. If the order 
should be reversed, if the two 
houses should swap advertising 
copy, both would be out of char- 
acter. Readers would unfailingly 
detect the insincerity in both. 

We were not guilty of misin 
terpreting in its entirety the char- 
acter of our dealer’s business in 
our little direct-mail campaign. 
We know that, for we studied this 
aspect of the problem with some 
degree of care—moreover, our re- 
sults justified the expenditure and 
our campaign was by no means a 
flop. The other dealer's advertis- 
ing, though, crude as it may be, 
does an almost perfect job of re- 
flecting the deep-lying character 
that distinguishes his place from 
others. It does this through the 
simple expedient of having been 
written by the proprietor himself 
Moreover, it was written by him 
with no attempt to make an adver- 
tisement. He was merely trying 
to get out a news sheet about his 
place and hence wrote with no 
trace of self-conscious striving 
after effect. His ungrammatical 
sentences reproduced his own un- 
censored talk and between the lines 
was printed a perfect picture of the 
man and his business as customers 
found him day by day. 

It would be a development of 
hopeful promise if all advertising 
came more and more to be a true 
reflection of the underlying motives 
actuating the heads of the various 
concerns, great or small, who are 
its sponsors. If advertising copy 
could be more frequently direct 
quotations from the words or let- 
ters of the chiefs of the business 
perhaps some firms would suffer. 
but in the main the public would 
gain a truer picture of the indi 
vidual business man and the prod 
uct he sells. Advertising of this 
sort could never fail. It would 
almost painlessly terminate the ex- 
istence of unworthy advertisers and 
would build greater and greater 
success for those who are sincerely 
trying to serve. 
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Farm Publishers to Meet at 
“a ° 
Chicago 

The annual meeting of the Agricul. 
tural Publishers Association will be beld 
at Chicago on October 23. 

The association has also announced 
a prize contest, open to senior and 
graduate students in colleges and uni. 
versities for theses on either of twe 
subjects: ‘“The Farm Market for Com. 
modities,” or “Selling Commodities to 
Farmers,” 

John Benson, president of the Ameri. 
can Association of Advertising Agencies, 
Charles C. Younggreen, president of the 
Advertising Federation of America, and 
Henry L. Staples, of Staples & Staples, 
Richmond, Va., advertising agency, are 
to be the judges. The contest closes 
April 30, 1930. 


R. F. Walker, President, 

Bailey, Walker & Tuttle 

Robert F. Walker, formerly vice 
president and 


treasurer of Bailey, 
Walker & Tuttle, Inc., 


Chicago adver 
tising agency, is now president and 
treasurer. 


H. G, 
of service of the 


McKendree, recently director 
Van Allen Company, 
of that city, has returned to Bailey, 
Walker & ‘Tuttle, with whom he was 
formerly associated He has been 
elected vice-president and will be in 
charge of copy and plans. 

Mark Gray, formerly with the Wil 
liam K. Grimm Company, Elkhart, Ind., 
advertising agency, is now in charge of 
preduction for Bailey, Walker & Tuttle 


William H. 
Sacramento ‘ 
William H. Dodge 
Sacramento, Calif, Union 
Carl H. Brockhagen 


H. Dodge Buys 


‘Union” 
has purchased the 
and succeeds 
as publisher. Mr 
Dodge had been president of the former 


Allied Newspapers, Inc., which was the 
national advertising organization of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, of which 
he had been general manager of the 
Central group. 

Luther W. 


ownership, will 


the new 
editor. 


Rood, under 
continue as 


lo Represent “Your Home 
Magazine 

Dan B. Jesse, Jr., for the last seven 
years Eastern advertising manager at 
the New York office, of American Farm 
ing and the Agric ultural Leaders Digest, 
hoth of Chicago, has resigned from that 
position to join the Mactadden Publica- 
tions He will represent Your Home 
tnagazine 


Edward B. 


Brown Joins 
Chas. W. Hoyt Agency 


Edward B. Brown, who has_ been 
treasurer of Farnsworth & Brown, Inc., 
advertising agency which is now being 
dissolved, has become associated with the 
Chas. W. Hoyt Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. 
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“They make so 
many helpful 
suggestions. 





These gratifying words were 
said by a man whose catalogs 
we had printed for many years. 
Good workmanship too, of 
course, but that isn't so un- 
usual. What is rareisa 
constructive idea. 


Better make up your mind to 
have your catalog printed 
where a lot of this kind of 
work is done. This goes for 
the booklets and folders, too. 


AN CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE - » NEW YORK 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
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ROWING MARKEE 





Oklahoma City continued to smash 
records during August. Real estate 
transfers for the month were 
$830,000, with one exception the 
highest mark in two years. 
August building permits of $1,- 
900,000 give the city a record of 
twenty-four consecutive months at 
more than $1,000,000. 


Bank clearings were $129,172,000 
—greater than August’s of last year 
by more than $6,000,000. 


Postal receipts were the highest 
since March with $146,836, exceed- 
ing last August by more than 
$10,000. 


Telephone installation gains dur- 
ing the month numbered 350, a 
substantial increase over July and 
over last August. Electric meter 
net additions set a high mark for 
the current year at 555 and gas 
meters made a record for the year 
with 352 additions. Demands of 
new citizens for water service 
reached a total of 261. These fig- 
ures are net gains in new custom- 
ers only and are indicative of sub- 
stantial growth, 
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TELEPHONES 





ELECTRIC METERS 
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CITY } while business 


may be good 
in some areas 
its Phenomenally 


DEEDS see . sO in the ss 
Oklahoma City 


Market 














BUILDING PERMITS 


mn Oklahoma City’s population in- 

ry crease for August was more than 
2,000. Oklahoma City’s population 
has grown well over 18,000 since 
August 31, 1928. 


City School authorities predict a record 
enrollment increase of approximately 3,- 
000 when the fall term opens. A total 
enrollment of about 35,000 is expected. 





BANK CLEARINGS 


September promises in advance to be the 
greatest building month in the city’s his- 
tory and leaders in all lines of business 
report the highest optimism prevailing 
everywhere on prospects for fall business. 


RECEIPTS ° ee ° 
ry Maximum advertising results in Okla- 


homa City and its 68-mile Market can be 
had from an _ adequate advertising 
schedule in the Oklahoman and Times 
which thoroughly and alone, and at one 
low advertising cost, cover this rich, re- 
sponsive territory made up of 1,000,000 
people living in 26 counties and 75 
towns of more than 1,000 population. 
Investigate! 


the DAI AHOMAN 
OKLAHO TY TIMES 


Th OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
- - THE OKLAHOMA FARMER:-STOCKMAN ~ WKY _™~ 
New York, Chicago, Detroit. Dallas E.Katz Special Advertsing Agency. Atlanta. Kansas City, San Wancisco 
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ILENT Automatic 
Oil Burner is an- 
other Detroit product 
that has gone into the 
world of markets and 
men and established 
itself in an enviable 
position among kin- 
dred manufacturers. 


q 


N Detroit where 
Silent Automatic 
sales are 100% greater 
. than a year ago, The 
Detroit Free Press is 
being used exclusively 
for merchandising. 


q 


HE dependence 

that this alert and 
progressive manufac- 
turer is placing upon 
The Free Press 
coupled to the sub- 
stantial and really un- 


The Detro 





VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 


usual sales increases 
being made, is good 
evidence of the ability 
of this newspaper 
to penetrate and in- 
fluence the Detroit 
area. 


gq 


SING The Free 

Press provides 
coverage of every 
other home, in the 
only morning news- 
paper in the market, 
at low advertising 
cost. 







CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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Increase in Foreign Travel Makes: 
All-French Advertising Possible 


Because Its Prospects Can Understand It, the Lentheric Company Uses 
Entirely French Copy 


peorer atmosphere, for a prod- 
uct, is not only one of the hard- 
est things to get but also the most 
useless if one’s customers do not 
appreciate it. Once that apprecia- 
tion has been secured, however, 
then proper atmosphere is almost a 
necessity. 

Because over 600,000 Americans 
visited Paris recently 
and either learned the 
French language or 
picked up a smattering 
of what French means, 
the Lentheric Company, 
perfumer of Paris and 
New York, feels it now 
is possible to carry out 
the proper atmosphere 
which a woman natur- 
ally associates with per- 
fume, the surroundings 
of France. As a result, 
of this, throughout its 
contacts with the public, 
Lentheric is re-creating 
the atmosphere of 
France. Its advertising 
copy is written entirely 
in French, just as it 
would appear abroad; 





Another fact which favored the 
use of all-French copy was that 
ideas could be expressed more 
naively in French than in English 
and many of the copy appeals 
which it formerly would have 


liked to use, it could not, because 
they lost their point through trans- 
lation. 


Still another fact which 


its illustrations, counter a eee ay a es! 
cards, retail store and Gore Seer sllan gigas. dn be ‘eam @ 
srie y be Dawe wok ‘oats. » th 
salesgirls are all French Si a ot wel ore Ture 
also. And the success da Saakinie — hl ne wheat ghig 2) 
‘ t i 


which it is encountering 
has convinced the com- 
pany it is right. 

Before the company 
decided to take such a 
step it made a survey 
of its prospects and 
found its possible cus- 
tomers comprised only about 15 
per cent of the population of this 
country. When those figures were 
broken down, a large percentage 
represented the class of people who 
are now going abroad, especially to 
France. Therefore, it was decided 
that enough prospects had become 
familiar with the atmosphere of 
France to warrant the use of the 
French idea. 





| enthegic. 


r AGA 


The Text in the Present Lentheric Advertising Is All 


in French 


has developed since the campaign 
started is the pleasure people get 
in exercising their French thtough 
translating the copy. Many favor- 
able comments have already been 
brought to the company on both 
these points. 

The various advertisements have 
been made up into counter cards, 
with the translations on the back 
for the salesgirls. This has been 
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found to increase the interest of 
the average salesgirl because of her 
curiosity and her desire not to ap- 
pear ignorant when a_ customer, 
who does not speak French, asks 
what the copy means. 

The advertising campaign is run- 
ning in women’s specialty maga- 
zines. It consists of French illus- 
trations of an ultra modern char- 
acter, in color, with the copy in 
French script. A series of four 
advertisements is being run in sepa- 
rate publications in order to give 
variety and get the reader accus- 
tomed to recognizing the general 
layout at a glance. 


Appoints Advertising 
Staff 


Fortune, New York, a new magazine 
which will appear about February, 1930, 
has appointed F. J. Dusossoit as adver- 
tising manager. W. Harry Carey, 
Stephen R. Hoye and T. A. Davidson 
are on the New York advertising staff. 

William B. Kegg has been made ad- 
vertising representative at Cleveland, 
D. C. Murray at Detroit, and Roger A. 
Johnstone at San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. George Whiteside has charge 
of the Chicago office. 


Fortune 


Bueyrus-Erie Account to Olson 
and Enzinger 


The Bucyrus-Erie Company, South 
Milwaukee, manufacturer of excavating 
machinery, has appointed Olson and 
Enzinger, Inc., Milwaukee advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising ac 
count. Business papers and direct mail 
will be used. 


E. BM. 


; Pitts with Young & 
Rubicam 


Edmund M. Pitts, formerly with The 
Blackman Company, New York adver- 
tising agency, and, at one time, an ex- 
ecutive of the Sunland Sales Co-opera- 
tive Association, Fresno, Calif., has 
—— Young & Rubicam, Inc., New 

York advertising agency. 


LL. B. ‘Tunison, Advertising 

Director, “Physical Culture” 

Lester B. Tunison. who for the past 
ten years has been Western advertising 
manager of Popular Science Monthly, 
has been appointed alvertisine director 
of Physical Culture, New York. 


Joins Campbell-Ewald, Ltd. 


H ee has joined the Montreal 
office of Campbell- San auld, Ltd., Toronto 
advertising agency. He will he manager 
of the copy department. 
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Honig-Cooper in Erwin, Wasey 
Consolidation 


The Honig-Cooper Company, Pacific 
Coast advertising agency, has been con 
solidated and now takes the name of 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, according to 
an announcement received by Printers 
Ink from Louis Honig. Mr. Honig, presi 
dent of the former Honig-Cooper agency, 
remains in charge of Pacific Coast ac 
tivities with headquarters at San Fran 
cisco. 

Warren E. Kraft, who had been vice 
president of Honig-Cooper, continues as 
manager of the Seattle office, and 
Arthur R. Pearson continues as map. 
ager at Los Angeles. 

A Pacific Coast company under the 
name of Erwin, Wasey & Company has 
been organized. Its board of directors 
includes executives of the Erwin, Wasey 
organization and the former Honig. 
Cooper agency. 

The consolidation was effected during 
a recent visit to the Pacific Coast of 
A. H. Kudner, president of Erwin, 
Wasey & Company. 

Officers and directors of the new 
Pacific Coast organization are as follows 
Mr. Honig, president; Mr. Kudner, vice. 
president; Mr. Stebbins and Mr. Kraft, 
vice-presidents; Fred H. Lynch, San 
Francisco, secretary-treasurer, and O. B 
Winters and Louis R. Wasey, both of 
New York, directors. 


New Accounts for Sweeney & 
James Agency 

The Sterling Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, manufacturer of electrical 
equipment and now producer of the new 
Sterling Concertone Radios, has placed 
its advertising account with The Sweeney 
& James Company, Cleveland advertising 
agency. 

The Whitman & Barnes Corporation, 
Detroit, maker of twist drills, reamers 
and cutting tools, and The Central Alloy 
Steel Corporation, Massillon, Ohio, maker 
of Toncan steel, also have placed their 
advertising accounts with the Sweeney 
& James agency. 


Sherman K. Ellis Buys 
Dry Laboratories 
Sherman K. Ellis, formerly vice 
president at New York of Erwin, Wasey 
& Company, Inec., advertising ageney. 
has purchased the business of the Ever- 
Dry Laboratories, Los Angeles, maker 


Ever- 


of a ow preventive and de- 


odorant. An advertising campaign m 
newspapers and magazines is planned 


C. N. Eckhardt to Represent 
Tower Magazines in Midwest 
Carl N. Eckhardt has been appointed 
Midwestern manager of the Tower 


Magazines, Inc., New York. His head 
quarters will be at Chicago. He was 


formerly with Smart Set, the McJunkin 
Advertising Company, Erwin, Wasey & 
Company and the Macfadden Publica. 
trons. 
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i another chapter 


in The World’s new history 


._A GREATER 
SUNDAY WORLD 


SepremBER 15th marks the day when The Sun- 
day World takes many strides to be of even greater interest 


to its readers . . . even greater service to its advertisers. 


Added features include the new four color-gravure maga- 
zine, with its superb form and its galaxy of distinguished 
tontributors . . , an improved rotogravure section... a 
new women's section, devoted to news of women, house- 
hold activities, fashions, society ... a separate second 


news and financial section. 


These and many more make The Sunday World of new in- 
terest to advertisers everywhere. Have you considered that 
The World’s new history may help write a new sales history 


for you? 


Che New Pork Plorld 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 


Pulitzer Building, New York 


TRIBUNE TOWER GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. 
Chicago Detroit. 
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“Be Yourself” 
Applies to Typography, 


Too 


PersonaL Loan & Savincs BANK 
CHICAGO, August 22, 1929. 
Editor of Printers’ INK 

Every time a broadcasting station 
tunes off on a program it requests 
letters, complimentary or otherwise, 
regarding the program. Maga- 
zines do not seem to solicit the 
same reaction from the public, yet 
| know that it is common practice 
to take a dig if you feel like dig- 
ging, or to give a pat on the back 
if you feel like patting. 

I want to compliment you on the 
leading article in the August 15 
Printers’ INK entitled. “Be Your- 
self, Mr. Advertiser!” by G. A. 
Nichols. It happens that I have 
had charge of the advertising of 
this institution since its inception. 
We have developed very favorable 
and widespread good-will. One of 
my most difficult tasks is not in the 
conception of copy, because it is 
relatively easy to present our story. 
I am not troubled by the preach- 
ments of any advertising agency to 
follow the leader, because very 
modestly I think we are the leader 
in this community in our chosen 
business. Yet I do find that agen- 
cies and advertising typographers 
(self-styled) have a habit of fol- 
lowing the type vogue of the lead- 
ing advertisers in all lines. I have 
a constant fight over typography on 
this score. 

If cubistic is introduced by Gen- 
eral Motors, cubistic is the thing 
for everybody to use whether the 
pattern suits the illustration and 
service offered or not. If some 
filigreed and very exquisite and 
old-fashioned type is used by a 
leader, then the type setter seems 
to think that particular type will 
suit our needs. 

After all, I have a presentiment 
that those having to do with the 
development of advertising are be- 
ginning to look upon advertising as 
an end in itself rather than a means 
to an end, and while the country 1s 
generally flush and prosperous, ad- 
vertising may be getting a little too 
much credit for the development 
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of any business. If we were not 
so prosperous the people would not 
be in the market for the things 
they buy. Advertising has stimy- 
lated purchases, but underneath jt 
all the economic reaction after the 
war makes it possible for advertis- 
ing to do its work as well. The 
point I make is that I do not be- 
lieve that advertising is going to 
continue to be the potent factor it 
is unless the individual advertiser 
and the agency handling individual 
accounts develop such programs in 
which they are concerned as will 
reflect some specific and individual _ 

identity of the concern itself. 
To me, that article hit the nail 
right on the head. I wish Mr. 
Nichols would write a few more 
articles like this to press the point 

down the line a little farther. 

Rosert B. UMBERGER, 

Vice-President. 


Campbell-Ewald Company 
Adds to New York Staff 


The Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit 
advertising agency, has added Willis 
E. Blodgett and Hal Ressler to the 
staff of its New York office. Mr 
Blodgett recently was with the Real 
Silk Hosiery Company as a branch 
sales manager and, at one time, was 
managing editor of the Tea and Coffee 
Trade Journal, New York. Mr. Ressler 
was for the last three years with the 


Detroit office of the Campbell-Ewald 
Company. 

Karel M. Rickerson, who as announced 
in last week’s issue, has joined the 


Campbell-Ewald Company as an account 
executive, also will be a member of the 
ew York staff. 


Appoints Thomas F. Clark 
Company 
Okla., Daily 


Journal, a 


The Enid, 


new newspaper, has appointed the 
Thomas F. Clark Company, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative, as its national 
advertising representative The Daily 
Journal is successor to the former 
Lahoma, Okla.. News, a weekly pub- 


lication. C. D. Willard, recently man 
aging editor of the Alva, Okla., Review- 
Courier, is publisher of the new paper 


J. F. Dalton Appointed by 
“MecCall’s Magazine” 


John F. Dalton, at one time advertis- 
ing manager of The Sportsman, Boston. 
and previously with the advertising staff 
of McCall’s Magazine, New York, has 
been appointed New England advertising 
manager, at Boston, of McCall's Maga- 
sine, New York. 
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He because of its CENSORSHIP, 
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+a declines more advertising than any 
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lual other newspaper, yet in eight months 

= | this year it printed 
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' 20,702,501 


; | AGATE LINES 


of high quality advertisements, 
is 7,274,513 more than any other New 
eal York newspaper. 


= Gain of 
i 1,601,199 Lines 


exceeding by 350,000 lines the gain 
of any other newspaper. 
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Drake University Survey shoy 





Iowa’s farm familiekea 
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As part of their classwork, 94 Drake University stu- 
dents wrote personal letters to 282 Iowa postmasters. 
Towns were picked at random. 191 postmasters 
from 83 counties replied, answering the following 
questions: | 


pa 


col 


I How many R. F. D. patrons are served through 
your postoffice ? 


54,504 R. F. D. patrons are served through 
191 Iowa postoffices. 
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"t 80% of 


iligzead daily newspapers 





How many R. F. D. patrons take daily news- 
papers? 
43,210 of the 54,504 R. F. D. patrons, or 
80%, were reported by the postmasters to be 
subscribers to daily newspapers. 


2. 


What city sends the most daily papers for your 
3: R. F. D. patrons? 


Des Moines was reported first in 60% of the 
postoffices and second in 21%. 


The Des Moines Register and Tribune is delivered 
every day on 1,770 R. F. D. routes in Iowa. In addi- 
tion the farm to farm motor delivery service of The 
Register and Tribune covers 13,700 miles each week. 
The Iowa farmer gets his Des Moines Daily News- 





stu: : lage" 

ters @ PAPer just as promptly and regularly as his city 
*& cousin. 

ters 


n) The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune 


Over 230,000 Daily Circulation 


Copies of complete detailed survey 
are available. Write for yours. 


ugh 
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The morning New York 
American has increased 
its circulation 50,000 
in the past three months. 


WHY? 


There are lots of reasons. The editors 
will say one thing —and be right. The 
circulation department will say another 
thing—and be right. 


But after all, the answer is that intangible 
thing—public preference. 50,000 more 
pe ople today prefer the American at 2c 
in New York and 3c in the suburbs. 


The American has got what New Yorkers 
are learning to like and the American’s 
morning circulation now tops 250,000! 


New York American 


"A better newspaper” 


P.S. An interesting analysis of the newspaper reading 
habits of 18,734 car owners in the New York market is 
ready for you whenever you ask for your copy. Write 
J. F. Melia, Publisher, 1834 Broadway, N. Y. 





PAUL BLOCK, INC, 


National Advertising Representative 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Why Uncle Sam Seems to Smile 
Upon the Merger 


An Economic Development Which Neutralizes the Effect of Harmful 
Competition, Says Senator Capper 


By Arthur Capper 


United States Senator from Kansas 


RINTERS’ INK asks me why 

there is an apparent change in 
the attitude of people in Washing 
ton in regard to mergers and com 
compared with the 
opinions expressed twenty years 
ago. This is not due, | believe, ity of the 
to any important change of theory — prices have 
as to vovernmental functions. It — ter 
comes rather from , 
a change in pul lic 
sentiment reflected | 
naturally and prop 
erly by members of 
Congress and by 
executive — oflicials 
of the Government. | 

A great deal of 
the former opposi- 
tion to mergers 


cmployee and to 
well as to the 
example, as 


valuable to the 

the consumer, as 
manufacturer, lor 
the automobile industry has passed 
inte the hands of a relatively small 
number of manutacturers, the qual 
cars has muproved, the 
been reduced, and bet 
furnished 


binations as 


been 
One would cer 
tainly not like to 
the manufac 
ture of automobiles 
all centered in one 


servic c has 


TIVE increase in mergers | 
has brought in its wake 

|| many interesting questions, 
| Not the least interesting of ; Sore 
these is: What does official || COTPoration But it 
Washington think of the'|) 'S better to have a 
merger movement? dozen strong manu 
This article by Senator || '#eturers than a 
Capper answers that ques- hundred weak ones. 
; tion. It furnishes a clear | Moreover, a large 
was due to a belief || jndication of how Congress || Cotporation often 
that they would || and the executive division || ©@™Ties on research 
eventually result in | . Sian ° vo || Which is of real 
oni PEE Ee 
felt, in accordance || ing mergers and monopolies. || ** that conducted 
with the ancient by the General 
Klestric Company. 


see 


American theory of 
individualism, that the more exten 
sive the competition, the better for 
the country. It now is realized, on 
the direct contrary, that competition 
may easily reach a harmful point. 
At the same time, it is recognized 
that in most industries there is little 
danger of competition being so 
nearly wiped out as to be a men- 
ace to the public. I doubt if any 
great corporation today would want 
to be the sole operator in its line. 
In those few industries in which 
something of monopoly would seem 
desirable there can and should be 
loce Government. surervision. 

The chanee in public sen‘iment, 
as seen by the ettitude of its rep 
resentatives in Washington, seems 
to me to have teen influenced also 
by three other factors: 

1. Mergers, partievlarly in man- 
ufacturing, have produced eccnomic 
and other advantages which are 


the 


also 


marked advances in 
steel industries have 
result of researches by 


Certam 

iron and 
been the 
large corporations 
2 Many today hi Id 
stocks which rise in price as a re 
sult of mergers. Naturally these 
people are all for mergers. This, 
of course, is a strictly selfish view 
on their part, but we have to take 
selfishness into consideration when 
we talk about public sentiment. 

3. Industrially the country is 
prosperous and consequently there 
is a tendency, particularly amone 
city peor le, to let we'l enoneh 
alone. If we were to have a period 
of hard times industrially, with 
larre corporations and laree banks 
failing, and many laborers and 
ethers out of work, we should un- 
doubtedly see a revival of the at 
tacks upon mergers. Some of the 
same people now praising mergers 


persons 
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as a cause of prosperity, large 
profits and good wages would im- 
mediately attribute hard times to 
the same mergers. 

The present attitude toward mer- 
gers does not, of course, prove 
that they are all good, any more 
than opposition to them would 
prove that they were all bad. Some 
mergers have been accompained by 
very shady, if lawful, financial 
methods and stock manipulations. 
For this sort of thing, no right- 
minded citizen can have anything 
but condemnation. 

In industries where mergers are 
likely to develop monopoly to any 
considerable extent there should be 
the strictest of Government super- 
vision. With a considerable mea- 
sure of success we now supervise 
means of communication, such as 
railways and telegraph lines. There 
should be equally stringent regu- 
lation of power, gas, light and sim- 
ilar companies. There is no doubt 
that some such companies, by means 
of legal tricks, are robbing thou- 
sands of people. They are ex- 
ploiting natural resources without 
anything like the proper Govern- 
ment regulation. This must stop, 
and I am confident that the Federal 
Government and the various State 
governments will see that it does 
stop promptly. 

A step in the plan of the power 
interests to prevent adequate regu- 
lation was the recent purchase of 
controlling interest in a great num- 
ber of newspapers and their at- 
tempts to buy such interest in nu- 
merous other newspapers. Public 
sentiment, when the thing was dis- 
covered, became so hostile that the 
power interests gave up their 
scheme. 

An attempt is now being made 
by Eugene Greenhut, a great de- 
partment store operator, to con- 
solidate independent American 
newspapers on a_ colossal scale. 
Whatever Mr. Greenhut’s purpose 
is, there is no doubt that the re- 
sult of his plan would be the same 
as though his department stores 
owned the newspapers. News- 
papers, as I can see them, are pub- 
lic enterprises, existing primarily 
for the welfare of the public. It 
is true that they must make a 
profit. Their primary purpose is, 
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however, not profit but public use- 
fulness. As soon as their control 
passes into the hands of persons 
not devoted to the profession of 
journalism danger is ahead. It js 
contrary to public policy for Amer- 
ican newspapers to become ad- 
juncts of commercial enterprise. 
Any merger involving non-jour- 
nalistic control of newspapers is 
bad from the beginning. 

There is one field in which the 
merger idea may, in my estimation, 
be wisely carried further than it 
has been brought to date. That 
field is agriculture. I do not mean 
that I want to see corporation 
farming. I doubt if this will prove 
financially successful except in un- 
usual situations, and I am sure that 
its tendency would be to break 
down the rural standard and ideals 
that have been such a distinctive 
strength to our country. 


Benefits of Co-operatives 


I feel, however, that the soundly 
managed farmer co-operatives offer 
an opportunity for farmers to ob- 
tain for themselves many of the 
benefits that mergers have secured 
to industrial enterprises. These 
benefits include stabilization of 
prices and the lessening of the 
spread between the price that the 
producer receives and the price 
that the consumer pays. Standard- 
ization, another thing achieved by 
great corporations, is available to 
farmers through co-operative or- 
ganizations, as manifested, for ex- 
ample, in Sun-Maid raisins, Cape 
Cod cranberries and Land o’ Lakes 
Creamery butter. With the new 
Farm Board functioning, farmers 
have an exceptional opportunity to- 
day to adopt some of the policies 
that have made big business pros- 
perous. 

Should there be more mer- 
gers in retailing—meaning should 
there be more chains? To this 
question neither Printers’ INK, 
nor I, nor anybody else knows the 
correct answer; so why should we 
guess about it and then build up a 
theory on our guess? One of the 
great contributions that President 
Hoover is making to political and 
economic life is the practice of 
first discovering the facts by care- 
ful investigation and then decid- 
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Here’s Your Chanee 
to Out-Crash 
One-Eyed Connolly 


F YOU are guiding the sales 
or advertising destinies of a food; household appliance— 
anything sold in drug or grocery stores there are a flock 
of prosperous gates all oiled up for you to crash out here 
where money is plentiful and consumers are waiting. 
We're lining them up for you, gentlemen — arranging 
personal introductions for your product to thousands of 
—let’s call them homekeepers —“ housewives” is so 
passe. The modus operandi is still a secret, but you can 
bet your shirt that it’s a knockout—an absolutely new 
and thoroughly sound way of getting your merchandise 
directly into the home! What's more, it will be asked for 
by name at local retail stores! Sounds like the millin. 
eum, we admit, but nevertheless a fact that’s going to 
cause many a sales managerial grin. a This being a 
“teaser ad” we’ve got to keep you in suspense for a 
while longer, but be of good cheer—it won't be long 


before you'll be just as excited about it as we are. 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 















promt. ineir primary purpose 1s, 
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ing what to do on the basis of 
these facts. The problem of 
whether there are too many manu- 
facturers and too many retailers 
will undoubtedy be studied scien- 
tifically by some government or 
other agency. Until this has been 
done and the results made avail- 
able, it is useless to speculate. 

Meanwhile, it is an incontrover- 
tible fact that much retailing today 
is being loosely and _ inefficiently 
done. Maybe one reason is that 
there are too many units; possibly 
there should be some more strongly 
centralized control. One way of 
exercising such control, in my 
judgment, is that standardized re- 
tail prices be maintained. This, as 
is made possible through the bill 
which I have sponsored and which 
| expect to continue to urge, will 
help honest business, and eliminate 
a great deal of sharp practice. For 
example, a store will no longer be 
able to advertise new books at a 
very low price (indeed a price less 
than the wholesale figure and cost 
of handling) and get customers 
into the store with the idea that 
other prices are equally low. 

As a matter of fact, careful in- 
vestigations have shown that such 
stores commonly sell other goods 
at much higher prices than com- 
peting stores. They get people 
into the store by advertising an ar- 
ticle produced for a standard price, 
which they cut. Then they sell 
them other articles on which there 
is no standard price or on which 
the customer does not know the 
standard price, and they charge 
him an outrageous figure. Though 
this is legal today, it constitutes es- 
sentially unfair competition with 
other stores and a fraud upon cus- 
tomers. 

One effect of the merger, as I 
understand it, is the elimination of 
waste and the removal of dupli- 
cation in selling effort—which, if 
persisted in, must inevitably bring 
higher prices and less service at 
the expense of the consumer. 


Maintained prices (and the Gov- 
ernment may be counted upon to 
see that they are fair) might be 
expected as the logical outcome of 
retailing being done in larger and 
more strongly centralized units. 
This, of course, would be in ac- 
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cordance with the operation of pure 
economics. 

Sut I am not among those who 
believe that government statutes 
and the laws of economics neces- 
sarily should not, and can not, be 
on speaking terms. Each can help 
the other; there need be no con- 
flict between the two. The main- 
tained price is an economic de- 
velopment that might, in time, 
force its way through by its own 
strength and merit. But that much- 
to-be-desired development can be 
hastened by enacted law. 

It is good economics and good 
sense for the dealer to pin his faith 
to nationally advertised goods ; then 
he can put behind his store the 
combined force of newspaper and 
magazine effort to create consumer 
acceptance. And if he is obliged 
by enacted law to sell these goods 
at a maintained price his profits 
(and also fair dealing to the con- 
sumer) are assured. Under these 
conditions—if he will accept and 
use the selling assistance offered 
him by advertisers—he does not 
need to become a part of a mer- 
ger in order that he may live and 
prosper 

There are some supremely in- 
teresting developments ahead in 
this day of mergers. The whole 
merchandising structure is, in a 
way, being remade. Let it he defi- 
nitely understood, however, that no 
honest and efficiently operated bus- 
iness, large or small, has anything 
to fear. The intelligent combina- 
tion of enacted and economic law 
is going to bring about great things. 
In this way the abuses that might 
come from corporate strength are 
going to be guarded against. Thus 
American business, I think, is in 
a particularly happy position, and 
its future is almost unbelievably 
great. 


Death of W. H. Beers 


William H. Beers, editor of Golf 
Illustrated, New York, was killed re- 
cently in an airplane accident near Gal 
lup, N. M., during a transcontinental 
trip by air- rail. Mr. Beers was, at one 
time, associate publisher of The Fourth 
Estate, New York, and later, vice-pres- 
ident and general manager of the Jone 
A. Tudd Publishing Comnany, Inc.. New 
York, which then published the Inland 
Merchant, Dry Goods Guide and Arts 
& Decoration, 
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ONE OF THE 


5 90-6 
EXCLUSIVE: 
ACCOUNTS ¥ 


“Clorox” is another of the 506 
Nationally Advertised Products 
that used The Examiner exclu- 
sively in San Francisco during 
1928. 


A large and enthusiastic follow- 
ing of women readers has been 
created through the daily arti- 
cles of “Prudence Penny,” fa- 
mous Home Economist of The 
Examiner—a ready-made, highly 
receptive audience that instinc- 
tively responds to the advertis- 
ing of any merchandise appeal- 
ing to women buyers. 

Note: These 506 do not include 102 


exclusive Automotive and Financial 
accounts that bring the total to 608. 


CLOROX 





One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 20 Million 
People. Member International News Service and Universal Service. 
Member of Associated Press. Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


W.W. CHEW A. R. BARTLETT J.D. GALBRAITH T. C. HOFFMEYER 
285 Madison Ave. 3-129 General Motors Bldg. 612 Hearst Bldg. 625 Hearst Bldg. 
NEW YORK CITY DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Through Different Eyes! . | 

The $100,000,000 Media | 

Man as seen by the camera, | 

in @ composite photograph, 

and as the artist visualizes 
him. 
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analyzes the low cost of 
advertising in 
NATION'S 
BUSINESS 


Comments by media men responsible for recommenda- 

tions covering billing far in excess of one hundred 

million dollars are summed up in the following 
| composite opinion. 


Today every industry depends on many others. 
An executive must mind a dozen businesses in 
order to mind his own business well! 

No wonder more than 300,000 alert top- 
executives read Nation’s Business each month! 
They’ve learned to rely upon it for vital infor- 
mation on what’s what in world-wide industry 
today ... and what’s most likely tomorrow! 

You would expect a magazine with such strong 
editorial standing in so important a market to be 
expensive, wouldn’t you? Yet the rate per page 
per thousand readers is only $4! Lower than that 
of any of the eight other magazines Standard 
Rate and Data classifies as “executive’’! 

Do you wonder that I call Nation’s Business a 
“bargain buy”? 


BUSINESS = 
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The Farm Womans 
ADVISER 


HE one woman’s magazine in 
Tie farm home is THE FARM- 
ER’S WIFE. It doés not share 

its influence with another. Far 
| different than in the city market 
where newspapers, car cards, bill- 
f boards, circulars by mail, and 
many magazines offer the manu- 
facturers the problem of choice 

for the proper medium for their 
message, THE FARMER’S WIFE A 
stands alone as the contact with 
the buyers of this expansive farm 
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market. THE FARMER’S WIFE of 

is the only magazine edited and fan 

| published exclusively for the farm me 

women of America. a 

an 
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) % 
} THE 

ARMER'S WIFE ; 

The Magazine for Farm Women . 2 

Webb Publishing Company, Publishers ad\ 

( St. Paul, Minn. see 

Western Representatives Eastern Representatives acc 

| Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 4 

307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue ' 

Chicago, Illinois New York City nec 
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Out in the Open 
By Howard W. Dickinson 


EEMS to me it was Oliver 

Wendell Holmes who dilated 
on the three Johns. John as seen 
and idealized by himself, John as 
seen or imagined by an acquain- 
tance and John as he actually is. 
John as seen by friends or ac- 
quaintances is really quite a num- 
her of persons, some likeable and 


some not so attractive. 
“Upon what meat does this our Caesar 


That he is grown so great?” 
(Julius Caesar) 


It might be rather interesting 
and perhaps profitable to look at 
advertising as seen by its produc- 
ers, its sponsors, its publishers, the 
dealer it helps, the reader it in- 
terests or perhaps offends. Adver- 
tising has become a mighty force. 
Each one of these is right from his 
own viewpoint. 

“— and then we build it up 


As chance will have it, on the rock or 
sand.” (Taylor) 


Advertising as seen by its crea- 
tors—writers and artists—is a part 
of the day’s work of building. Its 
raw materials are to be collected, 
fashioned into shape, put together, 
measured, pruned, amended, deco- 
rated and put on display. It isn’t 
going to cause these people to buy 
anything—they are selling the ad- 
vertising. To the creator, the 
advertisement is Ais product rather 
more than the advertiser's message. 
“He was like a cock who thought 


The sun had risen to hear him crow.’ 
(George Eliot) 


Advertising as seen by the adver- 
tiser is a successful, or passable, 
or futile attempt on the part of 
writer and artist to interpret the 
advertiser’s glory. Rarely does it 
seem good enough, but when it is 
accepted by him it becomes the 
advertiser’s own creation of words. 
The writer is just an accident, a 
necessary workman in a literary 
manufacturing process, a_ thing 
used and forgotten, a waiter in a 
restaurant, as it were; give him 
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the money for the check, the food 
belongs to the eater. “Glad you 
like my advertising,” says the ad- 
vertiser to the friend who has com- 
plimented it, and thinks not at all 
of the lad with the fervid pencil 
who has put the words together. 


“Heaven’s help is better than early 


r'sing. (Cervantes) 
“T’ve stocked with this man's 
goods,” says the dealer. “He has 


promised to help me with adver- 
tising. I hope that will make the 
goods move.” To him advertising 
is an eye catcher, bait for his coun- 
ters. He cares not a whit whether 
it has class, quality, sex-appeal or 


what. If these goods move, the 
advertising is good. If elegant. 
but non-effective in sales it is 


“rotten” to him. He may be a fine 
appreciator of literature, but this 
kind of writing has value to him 
only as it helps him sell. 


“In the dry desert of a thousand lines.” 
(Pope) 


“A gain of twenty-two pages 
over October of last year. That's 
pretty good!” says the publisher. 
At $1,000 a page, that’s $22,000 
more money. He is selling pages 
and fractions of pages. Advertis 
ing to him means profitable space 
on sheets of paper. Other pages 
he has to fill with stuff that costs 
him money. He is a specialist in 
words, but he is not interested in 
the words on these advertising 
pages, except negatively. They 
must not offend readers, they must 
not offend nor drive away compet- 
ing advertisers, that’s all. 


“Battle’s magnificently stern array!” 
(Byron) 


Advertising is quite interesting 
to a competing advertiser. In that 
case it is a display of an enemy's 
battle front. The competing ad- 
vertiser sees how very ably his 
competitor is lining up his heavy 
guns, or he may fancy that the 
other fellow’s battle front is easy 
to pierce. When the other fellow 
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uses certain periodicals, his com- 

petitor wonders if he shouldn’t use 

those particular shells too. Com- 

petitive ammunition, that’s what 

advertising is to a competitor. 

“The public wishes to be managed—say 
nothing to it except what it likes 
to hear.” (Goethe 


Advertising is very interesting 
to the economist. It is a force 
molding public opinion. Can it 
be measured accurately and directed 
with precision? He fills reams of 
paper proving that it can or it 
can’t. He demonstrates its power, 
measures its push and pull, gets it 
broken down into terms of dollars 
per unit of sale. It’s like coal or 
gasoline or water power to him. 
So much of it will run such and 
such a machine, for so long at such 
a speed. 

“There is such a difference between the 

pursuits of men.’ 
(Johnson) 


And the chap for whom all the 
shootin’ is done, the advertisement 
reader—what is it to him? “Ay, 
there’s the rub.” For if I can but 
know how in the reader’s mind my 
words shall sink or dwell, then for- 
sooth I shall be rich as Croesus, 
swift as Mercury and sure as 
almighty Jupiter. 

Yes, what is it to the reader? 
Amusement, inspiration, come-on 
bait, serious direction as to what 
he needs and why he needs it now. 
It fires ambition to have and en- 
joy. It fills the weak mind with 
hollow visions of social success. 
It is introduction, reminder, re- 
iteration, suggestion, propaganda, 
inciter of new desires, index to 
satisfaction of old ones, a picture 
display of what is new, a persua 
sive and logical argument to spend 
and spend and spend still more. It 
glorifies what the consumer buys, 
gives it the added values of pride, 
confidence and insurance. 

It is all these things and more 
to the consumer, which is why it 
means so much to all the others. 


“Truth is tough. It will not break like 
a bubble at a touch.” 
(Holmes) 


Then there is another chap to 
whom this peculiar word “adver- 
tising” means much. That is the 
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writer about advertising, or the 
publisher of an advertising maga- 
zine. To him advertising is a 
spirit and an entity, not a miscel- 
laneous lot of advertisements and 
units of space. This chap sees a 
soul in advertising. He wants to 
make and keep it noble and pure, 
or he has in his infinite wisdom 
evolved: a formula to make it al- 
ways shine in competitive _ per- 
tormance. 

The writer says: “How 
impart new wisdom to the many 
who are flubbing along in. this 
great calling, to the copy tyros and 
the copy cats?” The publisher of 
the advertising journal asks: 
“What is this man or that man 
doing for the future, for the 
growth, for the advancement of 
advertising? We must make our 
field broader, cultivate it more in- 
tensely. What then is the trend? 
Is it purely opportunism or can we 
find here and there a real germ of 
progressive thought ?” 

To all the others, advertising is 
an intimate acquaintance. To those 
who write and publish about ad 
vertising it is a blood brother, a 
promising youth to train and keep 
straight. Ask the social philos- 
opher, who, if wise, is the truest 
judge. 


can | 


" 


“Buy my flowers—oh buy, I pray! 
(Lytton) 
The 


ciety as 


Sees S0- 
sunshine, 


social philosopher 
needing more 
more joy, more time to play, more 
and finer things to play with 
Speak to him of thrift and he will 
say: “Thrift is fine—but fortune 
rarely lies in thrift alone.” Press 
him for his sincerest thought and 
he will say: “Suppose, just before 
the end of life, you should have a 
day for mental review. Your re 
grets will not be for the big things 
you have bought, the things you 
wanted and in which you took keen 
delight, but rather for the big 
things which your fears denied you. 
big things you might have had if 
only you could have measured up 
to the power to grasp them.” 
That is why advertising is and 
must be generous, aye, and some 
times prodigal. If the social phi- 
losopher sees truly, there can he no 
let-up in advertising’s growth. 
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A Million Extra Buyers 
Are Worth Going After 











More than a million people in the Los 
Angeles trading area live in the pros- 
perous countryside and smaller communi- 
ties surrounding Los Angeles. They have 
city conveniences; attend Los Angeles 
grand opera; and receive parcel delivery 
from Los Angeles stores. Their chief in- 
come is derived from crops worth annually 
$165,000,000. 


As to which Los Angeles newspaper best 
reaches this million population, significant 
proof is seen in the relative amount of 
agricultural advertising which the six Los 
Angeles newspapers print. 

The Los Angeles Times prints three 
times as much agricultural advertising as 
the five other newspapers combined! 





The Los Angeles Times reaches this 
“extra million market” because it is a com- 
munity-wide newspaper. Its field is the 
city of Los Angeles and the whole adjoin- 


———E —~— 


ing territory. Within this area the mighty 
‘ : circulation of The Times is concentrated, 
covering its length and breadth with a 
marvelous early morning doorstep de- 
livery. 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michigan Blvd., 
New York. Pacific Coast Representative; R. 3. Bidwell 
San Francisco. White Henry Stuart Bldg., Seattle. 


Eastern Representative: 
Chieago. 285 Madison Ave., 
Company, 742 Market St, 
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Mr. Emley Likes 
to Be Fair 
PutLapELpntia, Pa, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


This morning I found the attached 
circular tucked under my front door. 

Inquiry revealed that several of 
my neighbors, upon arising this 
morning, found similar circulars 
under their doors. Evidently the 
circulars were distributed well after 


midnight last night, for Mrs. Emley 
and I did not arrive home until al- 
most 12:30 and there was no cir- 
cular under the door then. 

The obvious purpose of the ci-- 
cular, as you'll quickly see, is to 
shake householders’ confidence in 


electric refrigerators. The circulars, 
[ understand, were distributed by 
an association of ice men. Whether 
it is strictly local, or a branch of 
a national association, I am unable 
to learn. 

This strikes me as being an in- 
sidious type of propaganda, wholly 


unwarranted and _ grossly unfair 
Perhaps you'd like to comment on 
it in Printers’ INK. 

C. A. Emery. 


HE circular referred to by Mr 

Emley is a photographic repro- 
duction of newspaper stories telling 
how gas escaped from the mechani- 
cal refrigeration units in Chicago 
apartment-houses and killed twelve 
people. It presents Associated 
Press dispatches that appeared in 
the Philadelphia Record, the Har- 
risburg Telegraph and the Balti- 
more Sun. There is also a local 
story from the Chicago Tribune 
and a special dispatch written by 


the Chicago correspondent of the 
New York Times. 
The newspapers went into the 


thing rather fully, but purely as a 
matter of routine news. The stories 
were not at all lurid and contained 
not the slightest trace of sensa- 
tionalism. They merely said, in 
effect, that a temporary halt in the 
installation of refrigeration ma- 
chines using methyl chloride gas 
had been ordered in Chicago as a 
result of the deaths in question. 
They teld about the verdicts of 
coroners’ juries and recounted the 
official actions of the coroner and 
the Chicago Health Department. 
There was no attempt at analysis, 
no moralizing and no editorializ- 
ing; it was purely a dispassionate 
news showing. 

The newspapers were in no way 
responsible for the rather unfortu- 
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nate reaction encountered by the 
makers of iceless refrigeration ma- 
chines which use sulphur dioxide— 
a harmless chemical—as the refrig- 
erating agent. As we understand 
it, the company that got into trouble 
with the Chicago authorities is the 
only one using methyl chloride. 
We may be in error about this: 
but anyway, the more prominent 
makers of machines such as Frigid. 
aire, General Electric, Copeland, 
Kelvinator and Zerozone use sul- 
phur dioxide exclusively and never 
did use the other gas. 

Somebody in Philadelphia (we 
have no means of knowing whether 
Mr. Emley is right in his under- 
standing that the ice men did it) 
got out this circular and appar- 
ently distributed it surreptitiously 
in the dead of the night. The at- 
tack on all makes of iceless refrig- 
erators, and attack it really is, was 
also made anonymously ; the people 
back of it were plainly afraid, or 
perhaps ashamed, to identify them- 
selves. 

Mr. Emley suggests that perhaps 
we should like to “comment on it 
in Printers’ INK.” We think that 
the foregoing statement of the 
whole proceeding, which we have 
carefully checked and believe to be 
accurate, is sufficient comment.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Changes in Gunts Agency 


E. Lyell Gunts, formerly president of 


E. Lyell Gunts, Inc., Baltimore adver 
tising agency, has resigned to become 
president of the Grace Chocolate Com- 


pany, Inc., also of Baltimore. ; 

Louis F. Cahn, formerly vice-presi- 
dent in charge of art of the Gunts 
agency, has been elected president. C 


LeRoy Miller, formerly secretary, has 
been appointed vice-president and _ treas- 
urer. H. W. Chalmers was elected sec- 
retary. 


Flying Boat Account to 
Humphrey Agency 
The Viking Flying Boat Company. 
New Haven, Conn., has appointed the 
H. B. Humphrey Company, Boston 
advertising agency, to direct its adver 
tising account. 


—— “American” Appoints 

J. J. Fitzpatrick 
Fitzvatrick has been appointed 
managing editor of the Boston Amer- 
ican. He previously was with the 
Washington Times. 


y. & 
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In 
Grand Rapids 
there are 
45,724 families and 
The Grand Rapids Press 


NET PAID 
City Circulation 51,818 
Total 91,322 


' » * The Booth Newspaper Area 
includes Grand Rapids and seven F 
other metropolitan Michigan 
cities as well as 120 of 1,000 

' er more population. 
The coverage of The Press in 
. Grand Rapids is typical of 
_ that offered by this entire | 
group of metropolitan 
‘ evening newspapers. 
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These Booth Newspapers 
Offer 280,494 Paid Evening Circulation in Michigan 


Grand Rapids Press Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot © Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times | Ann Arbor Daily News 


1. A. KLEIN. Eastern Representative J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St.. New York 180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


[ | Central Office: 2500 Buhl Bldg., Detro#t, or any newspaper listed. 
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Baltimore is radio conscious. 


Four local broadcasting stations, including the 
nalionally known WBAL, provide programs of 
wide variety. 


To reach this vast audience, The Sunpapers a 
preferred by the majority of radio advertise 


For the first eight months of 1929 The Sunpape (¢ 
carried 487,678 lines of radio advertising, a gai 

of more than 115 per cent. over the correspond 

ing period of 1928. 


More than 56 per cent. of the total radio adver- 
lising appearing in all Baltimore newspapers 
during the first eight months of 1929 was carried 


a ‘ a Ny 
by The Sunpapers. I 
om od ‘ . thd 

Here are the latest net paid circulation figures-— [Py 
mt 






THE SUNPAPE 


in August 


Daily (M @Ef— 
291,470], 
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ers Show 
joyertising 


WBAL Broadcasting Station, Baltimore 


a. 
“ _ - 
i -_ 


TH 





MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bidg., 110 KE. 42nd St 360 N. Michigan Ave , Chileago 
New York JOSEPH R SCOLARO 
© GEORGE KROGNESS General Motors Bidg , Detroit 
) 11 First National Bank Bidg A.D. GRANT 
9 San Francisco Constitution Bldg , Atlanta, Ga 
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4) advertised in St.Louns Ae pe chang 
: exclusively in et ; than 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR and the % and 
other large evening newspaper gradu 


fnall 
F. we h 
Asa 
shift 
OR the first seven months of very 
1929, the net paid daily aver- prodt 
age circulation of The St. = 
Louis Star was 148,426—an increase the r 
over the same period last year of 
more than 10,000. m. 
sitior 


.... And 90% of this total is con- while 
centrated in St. Louis and _ its ficier 
legitimate trading territory—the rn 
most highly concentrated local chan: 
circulation of any St. Louis news- plan, 


paper. name 
diffe’ 
Knowing those facts it is not diffi- large 


cult to understand why The St. radic 
Louis Star, in the first seven 

months of this year, showed the 

largest national advertising gain of 

any St. Louis daily newspaper, 

with an increase of 319,095 lines. 


OTHE ST.LOUIS STAR 





National Advertising Representative— 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
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How a Change in Name and 


Package Revitalized a Product 


When Runkomalt Was Changed to Runko and the Package Improved 





Both the Trade and Consumers Took New Interest in It 


As Told to Charles G. Muller by 


Maurice Fieux 


President, 


HEN we decided that sev- 

eral factors made a change 
desirable in the name and dress of 
one of our products which had 
been long established, we felt it 
would be much better to make that 
change in a quick, clear-cut manner 
than it would be to put the package 
and name through a number of 
gradual, minor improvements until 
finally, after a considerable period, 
we had the finished job we sought. 
As a result of this method of rapid 
shift in name and package, we 
very definitely revitalized our 
product and placed it in the trade’s 
mind as an up-to-date item, as 
modern as if it had just come on 
the market instead of having been 
there for years. 

In making this rather quick tran- 
sition, we followed a plan which, 
while probably not unique, is suf- 
ficiently interesting I think to 
warrant study by any manufac- 
turer planning to give his mer- 
chandise a new dress. By our 
plan, the quick shift from one 
name and package to a completely 
different one was accomplished 
largely by newspaper, car card and 
radio advertising which prepared 
the market for the change. 

Several conditions which almost 
any manufacturer has to _ face 
caused us last year to consider giv- 
ing our Runkomalt a_ different 
name. This trade name, a deriva- 
tive of our firm name and of an 
ingredient in the product, did not 
have all the individuality we felt 
it should have, a fact which be- 
came increasingly apparent as 
other products came into the same 
field. 

Secondly, any name containing 
the word “malt” gives the average 
consumer the impression that malt 
is the most important ingredient, 
whereas it is the chocolate in our 


Runkel 





srothers, Inc. 


product which to us is most im- 
portant. 

The simplest and most satisfac- 
tory new name we could come on 
appeared to be Runko. While this 
had certain negative points in that, 
for instance, it did not describe the 
actual product and therefore con- 
veyed no very specific idea to the 
consumer, the name Runko did 
have the very decided advantage of 
individuality. This individuality, 
which could not be copied, more 
than offset its shortcomings, and, 
because we had built up a market 
familiar with the word Runko as 
part of the original name, we be- 
lieved it would prove very satis- 
factory in the long run. Omitting 
the word malt completely did away 
with the second objectionable 
feature, that of creating a wrong 
impression in consumers’ minds re- 
garding the make-up of the 
product. 

Having decided, then, that in the 
short word Runko we had some- 
thing which would remove our 
merchandise from the confusion of 
malt-ending names and which tied 
up with our company name so that 
the prestige of our house could be 
capitalized, it seemed wise to give 
the newly named product a new 
dress too. For some time we had 
felt that our original can with its 
cream background and blue and 
black lettering was lacking in dis- 
play power. Various conditions 
had prevented changing this pack- 
age, but now, with a new name 
picked, we had a most practical 
opportunity to put real display 
power into the old package. 

Accordingly. we completely re- 
vamped the old package. Into the 
top cover of the tin we stamped 
the name Runko, and on a blue 


pyramid against a rose background 


we also the 


featured new name. 
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An upper border of inverted blue 
pyramids, with a small Runko 
pyramid on the back of the can, 
finished the conventional part of 
the design. Directions and de- 
scriptions were reworded, and our 
old slogan, “it has that ‘chocolaty 
taste,’”” was given prominent dis- 
play. Placed next to the old can, 
the new was different in every way 
except shape, and the modern 
dress, we found from experiment- 
ing in the trade, would make our 
product stand out in no matter 
what company it found itself. 

While, at this point, we had a 
new name and a new package, we 
actually were only at the beginning 
of the real merchandising. And 
what we did from here on con- 
stitutes, I think, the really impor- 
tant part of our name and pack- 
age change. 

First of all, we determined that 
distribution of the new can should 
come before its advertising. So 
early efforts on our part lay along 
lines of getting the new Runko 
tins into the hands of our distrib- 
utors and dealers in a territory 
which spreads from the New York 
metropolitan area to Albany and 
into Pennsylvania. This we did 
through regular trade channels, 
through salesmen, and by letters 
explaining our aims. 

The second step was to adver- 
tise to the consumer. While our 
change in name and package dress 
had been made abruptly, our adver- 
tising, we felt, would be more ef- 





One of the Intermediate Car Cards in Which 
“Malt” Subdued in Preparation for the Change in Name 





“Runko” Is Featured and the 


were not quite 5 

We did not, how 
ever, want to dawdle along. Sim 
ply, we believed that we could 
more effectively put over the radi 
cally new name and __ package 
change by informing our consum- 
ers of the move and giving then 
time to become used to the idea 
than by making the move and leay 
ing it to them to find it out later 
for themselves. 

Three months, we finally decided, 
could very profitably be spent from 
an advertising viewpoint in making 
the change in consumer conscious- 
ness. During this period we would 
start with the old Runkomalt name 
and end with the new Runko, start- 
ing in to sell the new can coinci- 
dently with the new advertising oi 
the new name. 


fective if it 
sharply shifted. 


How we handled our car-card 
advertising will show in a general 
way how the plan worked out 


With the old name and package, 
Runkomalt was a single word fea- 
tured across the top of the card, the 
can being less prominently shown. 
At the start of the campaign to 
make the transition to Runko, we 








ee 


Se amet 


broke down the Runkomalt name, | 


putting Runko in larger and darker 
type at the top of the card, with 
the word malt in slightly smaller 
and lighter type directly beneath. 
In these early cards, the can was 
left out entirely. Our thought here 
was to take a first, easy step to 
feature Runko and to allow the 
word malt to dissolve out of the 
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picture in an unobtrusive way. 
Gradually, through succeeding 


cards, the Runko came to dominate, 
and finally the word malt was left 
out entirely. At the end of this 
three-month, so-called intermediary 
campaign which got under way in 
April of this year, we had car 
cards which featured the new can 
itself at the top of the display, with 
the identifying name Runko in 
large type, and, so as not to lose 
established business, “formerly 
Runkomalt” in small type beneath. 
Altogether, in this advertising me- 
dium, we had quite quickly, but not 
at all abruptly, put a new name 
ind a new package before the mar- 
ket without sacrificing any good- 
will. 

In our radio advertising, the in- 
termediary campaign went along 
similar lines. Here, at the begin- 
ning, we spoke of “Runkomalt, to 
be called Runko.” At the end, we 
announced “Runko, formerly called 
Runkomalt.” And in our news- 
paper campaign, which took the 
major part of our appropriation 
and which carried through forty- 
two newspapers, we familiarized 
our market with the new name by 
a similar transition from the old 
name to the new. 

As a result of this type of inter- 
mediary campaign, which was 
rounded out in much the same way 
in our outdoor advertising, our 
window displays, counter displays, 
and other dealer helps, we have be- 
come convinced that the most im- 
portant factor in changing a name 
is to familiari.e the public with the 
change through an interlude be- 


tween the one extrcire and the 
other. Otherwise. we feel after 
our own experiences, there is a 


danger of the new being refused 
or the old thrown out, whereas, if 
given time to learn what is going 
on, the trade and the public will 
welcome the shift. 

As for the cans themselves, we 
had been convinced, by actual try- 
out on dealer shelves and counters. 
that the design was all we thought 
it to be. Then, once starting to 
get the new cans into the hands 
of cur trade in general, we found 
a very ready acceptance, s» that 
when our intermediary campaign 
began, the new package was right 
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on the spot for the consumer. One 
or two sidelights are of interest 
in this connection. 

To get decks cleared for the new 
package, we urged the trade to 
dispose of the old, and in very few 
instances was it necessary for us to 
do anything at all about the origi- 
nal package. Where conditions 
were such that there was a stock 
of these at the time the advertis- 
ing announced the new package, 
we supplied extra labels which 
could be placed around the old 
cans. These labels were very sat- 
isfactory, for they helped to show 
old customers that the product it- 
self was exactly the same though 
the dress was different, and the 
labels acted somewhat as did ow 
intermediary advertising in creat- 
ing this impression. We did not, 
under this plan, have to take back 
a single old can. 

In almost every instance, deal- 
ers were ready with old _ stocks 
cleared and new cans on their 
shelves when our new can adver- 
tising started, and the first week 
showed a very enthusiastic trade 
reception of the change. Grocers 
not only used our helps and evi- 
denced an unusual willingness to 
give the new package good display, 
but they also did a good deal on 
their own account to advertise the 
new Runko cans, putting up special 
posters and distributing announce- 
ments. Our sales immediately be- 
gan to go up, sales for July, the 
first month under the new package 
advertising, be‘ng 200 per cent over 
July, 1928. S:ores which previ- 
ously borght only half pounds, now 
began taking pound tins as well. 
Too, dealers expressed to our sales- 
men their satisfaction with the 
change. concurred with our esti- 
mate of the effectiveness of a dis- 
tinctive name, and, most important 
to my way of thinking, said that 
the effect of the name and pack- 
age change has been to revitalize 
our product and to give to it a 
trade interest equal to the intro- 
duction of a  ccmpletely new 
product. 

Just as important in this con- 
nection is the fact that, handling 
the change as we did, we were able 
to keep prestige of manv years 
intact at the very same *’..e¢ that 
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0,000 


business 
on one inquiry 
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Four carloads of tractors—$20,000 worth of 
business—all from one inquiry from an adver- 


tisement in Capper’s Farmer. 


That’s just one experience of one Capper’s 
Farmer advertiser (name on request). A sure 
indication of the sales possibilities of the great, 
prosperous Midwest farming country which 
Capper’s Farmer covers more thoroughly than 


any other publication. 

















CAPPER’S FARMER 


ARTHUR CAPPER 


TOPEKA « KANSAS 
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rq 
we 
a recognized, unbiased, disinterested authorities define the 
Cleveland Market, pictured above, as TRUE. 1,52 
poe 7 a = , Onl 
Cosmopolitan Magazine,” Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, aa 
Audit Bureau of Circulations (on authority of the 3 Cleveland a 
Publishers), “Editor & Publisher,’ Ohio Bell Telephone Co., mais 
“Sales Management,” “A Study of 81 Principal American Mar- % Jp 


kets,” “Standard Rate and Data Service,” “Retail Shopping 93° 
Areas,” 436 wholesalers, jobbers, retailers agree that the TRUE B you 


The Cleveland 


Detroit Atlanta NATIONAL ADVERMISI 
San Francisco 230 Park Avenue, New York City 400 N. ! 
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Cleveland Market is small and compact, 35 miles in radius, 
1,525,000 in population. 











Only within this area can you profitably use Cleveland news- 
paper space. With few exceptions, people living in cities beyond 
the 35-mile circle do not trade in Cleveland or read Cleveland 
’ | newspapers. ‘They have fine stores and newspapers of their own. 
* § In the TRUE Cleveland Market The Press is dominant. With 

93% of its circulation concentrated in this area, The Press is 
f your FIRST Advertising Buy in Cleveland. 


] Pr e S S Cleveland 


EXRTISING DEPARTMENT Philadelphia 
City 400 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago SCRIPPS- HOWARD Los Angeles 


BUY HEIN CLEVELAND 
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we attracted new customers as if 
the product were entirely new. 
Our volume increase shows that the 
new name and dress are getting 
new customers, and repeated in- 
stances where people tell us that 
the product itself is an improve 
ment over the old, convince us that 
the new dress has an interesting 
pliye holegical effect on old custom 
ers For the product remains @X- 
actly as it was. It is the new 
dress which makes cold customers 
think it is better 

In connection with old customers 

nd | believe every manutacturer 


who chane his packaging finds 


the same to be true there always 
is a smell minority which prefers 
the orteinal pa kage For these 


we continue to provide the old 
label, but as this group is a factor 
so small as to be practically negli 
vible. we know that it will not be 
lone before even these reactionaries 
take to the new whole 
heartedly as have other old users 

To sum up our experiences, | 
should say that returns from. the 
new name and package have leen 
far more profitable than we ever 
anticinated, and we attribute this 
revitalization to three things : 

1. While dealers welcome a gord 
new product at any time. they are 
even more willing to get behind an 
old) product whose good-will cen 
be capitalized through up-to-the 
minute dress and consequent dis 
play power. 

2. Consumers themselves are af 
fected positively by attractive pac! 
aging, and in dressing Runko in 
modern clothes we not only drew 
new users but also made old users 
think the product was improved. 
3. By having an interlude in our 
advertising between the old and 
the new name and package, we 
gave consumers and trade enough 

but not too much--time to be- 
accustomed to the change, 
were very 
actual 


dress as 


come 
while we. on our part, 
decisive about making the 
change. 
C. C. Winningham Agency 
Adds Another Winningham 
Charles L. Winningham, son of C. C. 
Winningham, has joined the staff of 
his father’s arlvertising agency, C. C. 
Winningham, Inc., Detroit. 
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J. R. Gerber Again Heads 
Own Agency at Portland 


Joseph R. Gerber, vice-president and 
Northwest manager of the Honig 
Cooper Company, Portland, Oreg., has 


purchased the Portland office of that 
folowing the change in or 
gan zation of the Honig-Cooper agency, 
as reported elsewhere in this issue 
The Portland office will hereafter be 
conducted as the Joseph R. 
Company. Articles of incorporation 
have been filed by the Joseph R. Gerber 
Company, members of the company be 
ing Joseph R. Gerber, Cecil Gerber and 
Ralph H. Cake 

Five years ago Mr. Gerber merged 
his advertising business in Portland, 
which was then known as the Joseph R 
Gerber Company, with the Honig 
agency of San Francisco. 


agency, 


Gerber 


( cooper 


Larger Campaign Planned for 
McAleer Polishes 
The McAleer Manufacturing Com 
pany, Detroit, McAleer automobile pol- 
ishing compounds, plans an enlarged ad 
vert sing campaign for its products. The 
camnaion, which will start in the fall, 
calls for cont'nued use of newspapers 
in eighteen cities bet space will be 
doubled and, in addition, forty-three 
more c'ties will be added to the list. 
Magazine and radio advertising also is 
boing used This advertising is directed 
by the Campbell-Ewald Company. 


Adds to 





“Sunset Magazine”’ 
Staft 

Byron Dawson, formerly 

ager of Plumer, Inc., commercial artists, 


Chicago, and Paul Thompson, formerly 
sales manager of the Abbott-Brady Print 


sales man 


ing Cempany, San Francisco, have 
ioined the advertising staff of Sunset 
Megazine, San Francisco Mr. Dawson 


was, at one time, Chicago advertis ng 
manager of Better Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines. Iowa. Both men will be 
located at San Francisco 


Radio Account to H. S. How- 
land Agency 
The Marti Radio Corporation, East 
Orange, N. J., has appointed the H. S 
Howland Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York, to direct the advertising of its 
electric radio receivers. 


Drug Account to Chas. Dallas 
Reach 

_The Humphrey Drug & Chemical 

Company, Newark. N. T., has appointed 

Chas. Dallas Reach, advertising agency 

of that city, to direct its advertising 

account. Newspapers will be used. 


Foye Shumaker, formerly advertising 
manager of the Heywood Starter Co 
poration, Detroit, has been appointed 
manager of the Hartung Aircraft Cor- 
poration of that city. 
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“y 

recommend this 
plan to any merchant 
who ean stand extra 
new business. It 
really created the 
opening wedge. Refer 
any druggist in the 
country to me and [ll 
back you up.” 


This comment was volunteered by Mr. Maurice Lieber, a 


Philadelphia druggist, after he had made a merchandising 


tie-up with Good Housekeeping’s advertising pages. 


Early in June Mr. Lieber opened a new store, his second. 
He was faced by the natural problem of attracting trade and 


establishing good-will in the shortest possible time. 


He solved it by advertising that his store specialized in 
toilet preparations and pharmaceutical supplies Tested and 
Approved by Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, Sanita- | 
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Tested and approved 
products were promi- 
nently featured in this 
tabloid ‘‘newspaper”’ 
used by Mr. Lieber to 
advertise his new store. 


tion and Health, and other merchandise advertised in and 
guaranteed by Good Housekeeping. 

But after all, the unusual thing about this incident is the 
emphatic way in which Mr. Lieber worded his voluntary tes- 
timonial. Since the first of this year over 4000 retailers have 
promoted their stores in virtually the same way by displays, 
newspaper advertising, “events” and other forms of tie-ups 
featuring merchandise “advertised in and guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping.” 

No one knows better than the retailer when advertising 
really sells goods. The fact that so many dealers use Good 
Housekeeping’s advertising pages to stimulate sales is con- 
vincing evidence of this magazine's ability to sell your goods. 
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Manufacturers of foods, candies, beverages, toilet 





preparations and pharmaceutical supplies have 
found that the approval of Good Housekeeping | 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health is a j 
\ strong selling point, effective with consumers and 
, dealers alike. In fact, more than a billion of 
, the Bureau's Seal of Approval are used each | 
\ year by manufacturers on their products. 
People know that this Seal stands for ; 
tested quality and more—the fulfilment 
of all claims. For this Seal is grantedonly / 
to products which have passed the most 
exacting laboratory tests chemistry 
\ and medical science can devise. 
Confidence in Good Housekeep- 
ing's pages creates sales. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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Centralizing Sales Control to Build 
Man-Power 


A “Circular Merger” Incorporates a Sales Company to Market 


All Its 


Products 


By Arthur H. Little 


HEN companies merge, what 
happens to morale? 

Not long ago, a business man 
laid before me a complaint and a 
question—a complaint against banks 
and a question concerning commer- 
cial business. 

“Until fairly recently,” he said, 
“it seemed that no bank was too 
big or too busy to solicit the pat- 
ronage of even the smaller busi- 
ness men. But today, the heads of 
most banks seem to be thinking 
only in terms of millions and half- 
billions. Not long ago the bank 
with which I’d been doing business 
for years merged with another ; 
and since the merger I’ve never 
gone into the place without a feel- 
ing of confusion. To be sure, many 
of the men who were there before 
the merger are still there. But 
there’s a difference. 

“For one thing, I don’t know just 

who’s who; and [I hesitate to take 
the transformed institution into my 
confidence. Besides, the men in the 
bank seem uncertain. Some of 
them have -been superseded in au- 
thority by men brought in from the 
outside. Everybody in sight, so it 
seems, is a vice-president ; and yet 
no one seems to have a great deal 
of authority. The effect on me, a 
customer of the bank, is far from 
favorable. Now I wonder if the 
same condition exists in commercial 
mergers. What are merged com- 
panies doing to insure and perpetu- 
ate their contacts—contacts with 
their customers and contacts within 
their organizations ?” 
_ Contact within the organization 
is another way of saying co-opera- 
tion. In a merged business, co- 
operation—or the threatened ab- 
sence of it—presents itself as an 
early and ever-present problem. 

As the interests of the enterprise 
expand in scope and in number and 
as the group of men becomes a 
larger and a larger group, the ma- 
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chinery of organization ramifies 
and becomes more complex, until 
the very psychology of those who 
operate the machinery tends to be- 
come mechanical. And then the 
management, if it be wise, steps 
into the situation, not only with a 
policy, but with a method. 

It is not’ enough that the heads 
of the business themselves remem- 
ber always that basically business 
is personal. It is not enough that 
the president call all the vice-presi- 
dents and department heads by 
their nicknames, or that he assemble 


them in weekly conferences or 
luncheons or round-table discus- 
sions. As at least one big merged 


enterprise has discovered, the fel- 
low to keep in mind, the fellow 
whose attitude toward his job and 
toward the company is highly im- 
portant is the fellow who never sits 
in council with the management— 
specifically, in a sales consideration, 
the salesman. It is important that 
he report to but one boss; and it 
is vital that he believe and feel 
that his company is a unit, held to- 
gether by bonds of interest and 
purpose, and that the teamwork 
about which he hears so much is 
not a myth. 
Among vast 
paigns. now running, one of the 
vastest is a campaign that ema 
nates from offices at 250 Park Ave- 
nue, in New York—the home of 
General Foods Corporation. 


A Trail-Blazer 


Millions of Americans have be- 
come familiar with the products of 
a company that grew from an idea 
in the mind of_an_ industrial pio- 
neer in Battle Creek, an enterprise 
that now ranks with America’s 
biggest corporations, and an enter- 
prise that is charting an explorer’s 
course through the huge industry 
of food. Indeed, for all enterprises 
in all industries, it may be re- 


advertising cam- 
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garded as something of a trail- 
blazer ; for, although a comparison 
reveals certain important differ- 
ences, General Foods’ nearest or- 
ganizational parallel has been a 
company of a similar name in an- 
other industry—General Motors. 

Yet the parallel between the 
organization methods of General 
Foods and General Motors has 
never been exact. Nearly every 
product of General Motors is made 
and sold by a distinct operating 
group, functioning in co-operation 
with, but largely independently of, 
the separate groups making and 
selling the other products of the 
corporation. General Foods Cor- 
poration, which until July of this 
year was known as Postum Com- 
pany, Inc., has always been a 
closely knit, highly centralized op- 
erating organization, with unified 
control and operation of manufac- 
turing, accounting, finance, and ad- 
vertising. The sales department, 
too, has operated, at least as far as 
fundamental sales policies were 
concerned, as a unified body under 
the single supervision of a general 
sales manager, but until recently 
the field force was divided into five 
separate selling groups, each with 
a name, administrative staff, and 
operating personnel of its own. 

And now General Foods steps 
out in a new organizational direc- 
tion; and behind the move is a two- 
fold motive: 

1. Closer co-ordination of sales 
direction and sales effort; and 

The building of man-power 
within the organization. 

Last week, General Foods an- 
nounced to its trade the formation, 
within itself, of a new corporate 
entity—General Foods Sales Com- 
pany, Incorporated. Headed by its 
own staff of officers, General Foods 
Sales Company will take over all 
General Foods sales and distribu- 
tive functions. Specifically, it will 
supersede and assume the work of 
the five former distributing com- 
panies: Post Products Company, 
Inc.: Baker Associated Companies, 
Inc.: Hellmann Products Com- 
pany, Inc.; Calumet-Certo Com- 
pany, Inc.; and LaFrance Manu- 
facturing Company, Inc. 


Heading the new sales company, 
as president, is 


General Foods’ 
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former general sales manager—who 
is also vice-president in charge of 
sales of the parent company, Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation—Clarence 
Francis. There are four vice 
presidents, whose duties and re. 
sponsibilities are to be divided as 
follows: One will be in general 
charge of the field force; he will 
be responsible for the execution of 
sales plans and policies. The sec- 
ond will supervise the work of 
commodity sales executives—spe- 
cialists in the various groups of 
the corporation’s products—and the 
devising and developing of sales- 
promotion ideas. The third will be 
in charge of sales of products for- 
merly sold through the Hellmann 
Products Company, Inc. And the 
fourth will be in charge of export 
sales. 


Centralizing Sales Control 


In general, the new company is a 
method, through organization, of 
centralizing sales control and re- 
sponsibility—of selling all the cor- 
poration’s products through one 
channel of authority. The Hell- 
mann line is headed by its own 
specializing vice-president because 


the Hellmann products, quickly 
perishable, are sold direct to re- 
tailers. 


The title of sales manager, for- 
merly held by one man at head- 
quarters, now is made a “field” 
title of each of three men, one in 
the East, one in the Middle West 
east of the Rockies, and one on the 
Pacific Coast. Under these three 
division sales managers, there are 
twenty-six district offices, cach 
headed by a district sales manavet 
who is in complete charge of his 
district. 

At headquarters in New York, 
various groups of commodities be- 
come the respective responsibilities 
of commodity managers of sales. 
Each of these commodity sales ex- 
ecutives works directly with a com- 
modity specialist in the advertising 
department—a department headed 
by Ralph Starr Butler, a vice-presi- 
dent of General Foods, and the 
corporation’s advertising director. 

En route to their consumers, 
General Foods products follow, in 
general, conventional wholesale 
channels;- and they are sold In 
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ture and household, de- 
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three kinds of General Foods sales- 
men—jobbing salesmen, who sell 
only to jobbers; institutional sales- 
men, who sell to hospitals and 
other institutions to which it is the 
trade custom to sell direct; and re- 
tail-contact men whose function is 
partly sales and partly dealer co- 
operation. In all, the sales force 
numbers some 1,500 men, and 
the corporation’s customers—aside 
from the direct-sale customers of 
the Hellmann products—about 6,000. 

The idea that originated in Battle 
Creek has not merely grown, but 
has changed and rechanged its 
name. It started with a word-root 
that was a man’s name—Post. It 
became Postum and Post Products, 
and then, in July of this year, Gen- 
eral Foods. The name Postum re- 
turned to its home in Battle Creek 
as the Postum Company, which 
manufactures the Battle Creek 
group of General Foods Products; 
and now the new sales company 
comes into being. 


The Why of the New Company 


Why the new company? I 
asked the question of Carl White- 
man, now a vice-president, who, 
until the formation of the sales 
corporation, was president of Post 
Products Company, Inc. 

“Evolution,” he said. “We've 
grown by accretion. Gradually, to 
round out our groups of products, 
we have acquired companies. As 
we have grown, we have adapted 
our methods to our needs. Noth- 
ing has been done suddenly, or 
without careful consideration; yet 
in some instances we've been 
obliged to act without precedent. 
Such a move—without precedent— 
was the formation of the General 
Foods Sales Company. 

“In every sales move, as our in- 
terests have expanded, our purpose 
has been to protect our investment 
—our investment in acquired prop- 
erties and products and our invest- 
ment in men. 

“When, for instance, we acquired 
Jell-O, we tried out the sales of 
the new product to determine 
whether our men could sell the 
cereal line and Jell-O, too. Next 





we acquired Swans Down Cake 
Flour, then Minute Tapioca, and 
these, too, we tested with our sales 
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force. And to sell the products 
assembled thus far we organized 
the Post Products Company. Next 
the corporation acquired the two 
Baker companies, one manufactur- 
ing chocolate and cocoa and the 
other manufacturing coconut prod- 
ucts, then Log Cabin Syrup and 
Maxwell House Coffee, and 
grouped their sales under the 
Baker Associated Companies, In- 
corporated. Similar sales com- 
panies took over the sales of the 
Calumet-Certo group of products, 
the Hellmann group and the La 
France group. 

“Thus there came into being five 
companies, each a separate organ- 
ization within the parent. company, 
each separately staffed. 

“As the first step toward closer 
co-ordination, we combined the 
functions of some of the jobbing 
salesmen of the Post and Baker 
groups. A move in the same direc- 
tion is the formation of a single 
distributing subsidiary of the par- 
ent company. It should be under- 
stood, however, that a single sell- 
ing company does not necessarily 
mean a single group of salesmen, 
each man selling all of our many 
products. Many of our jobbing 
salesmen can sell all of our prod- 
ucts. Others cannot. Whether a 
salesman can or cannot depends on 
the man himself, on the kind of 
trade called on, and on the nature 
of the territory. As far as it 
proves practicable and efficient to 
do so, we are working toward the 
consolidation of jobbing contacts 
in the hands of a single group of 
salesmen. Our retail sales force 
still operates as five separate 
groups of men, each one selling 
certain specified products. They 
all, however, now represent both 
nominally and actually a_ single 
company. They are all General 
Foods men, each man with the in- 
terests and advancement of the en- 
tire organization at heart. 

“For sales promotion and for 
counsel in sales direction, we still 
have commodity ‘specialists—men 
who are experienced in promoting 
and directing sales of respective 
groups of products. We maintain 
close contact between each group 
and a corresponding specialist in 
the advertising department. Ideas 
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246 pages in Sep- 
tember 14 Vogue e 
108.128 lines of 
advertising e 174 






pages of advertising e the 
largest issue of Vogue ever 
published in the 36 years 
of its existence e and the 
heaviest we ever shipped 


to its 140.000 readers. 








Business is good, isn’t it? 
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LOSS IN PRODUCTION 
GAINS OVER 260 MILLION POUNDS 


This map shows the whole milk equiv- 
alent of the increase or decrease in th. 
combined production of creamery but- 
ter, factory cheese, and condensed and 
evaporated milk from 1920 to 1926. 


Quick to accept demands 
for more and better food 
products... the farmers liv- 
ing in the fertile North 
Central 13 ‘‘Heart’’ States 
were ready to supply wheat 
to the hungry world dur- 
ing the great war. 





Success 


MorE THAN ON 
The Meredith Publishi 


Branch Offices: New yvORK .... CHICAGO . . . . ST.LOL 
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They have been just as 
quick since the war to sup- 
ply the increasing démand 
for butter, cheese, milk, 
and coffee cream. 


While the farmers in the 
‘*Heart’’ region lead the 
nation in producing wheat, 
corn, oats, hogs, cattle and 
poultry, the largest share 
of their cash income isfrom 
dairy products. 


A farm magazine, really 
to serve these farm 
leaders, must be specific in 
telling how to produce and 
market the farm products 
raised in the ‘‘Heart”’ 


region. 


Successful Farming stands 
out as the one farm mag- 
azine which confines its 
articlesexclusively to diver- 
sified farming as it is neces- 
sarily practiced intheNorth 
Mid-Western states. That 
is why, without approach, 
it maintains genuine 
reader-interest of the most 
successful farmers in 
America. 


Successful Farming reaches more 
farm homes in the prosperous 
North Central 13 ‘‘Heart’’ States 
than are reached by any other 
farm magazine. 
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“HEART” STATES 


MMAILLION CIRCULATION 


mpany, Des Moines, Iowa 
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Here at The Times-Picayune we're getting the New 
Orleans market off to a big start on a big fall season. 
Times-Picayune daily circulation for the past two 
months has averaged a little over a hundred thousand 
—the highest daily average the paper has ever known 
in any season. Sunday average is up, too, over a hun- 
dred and thirty-eight thousand. 


At the end of August The Times-Picayune had piled 
up a national linage total of 2,444,686—as usual, 
greater than the combined totals of the afternoon- 
and-Sunday newspapers. Again as usual, The Times- 
Picayune’s national linage gain over the same period 
in 1928 was larger than the gains of all the other 
New Orleans newspapers combined. 


In total linage the national record repeats itself. 
More lines published in the first 8 months of this 
year than the afternoon-and-Sunday papers com- 
bined, and a gain over the same period of 1928 
greater than the combined gains of all the others. 


* * a 


750,000 people in city-suburban New Orleans will 
need quite a lot of everything this fall, and, as usual, 
the great majority of them are going to see quite a 
lot of advertising in The Times-Picayune. 
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Che Cimeg-Picayune 


In New Orleans //71/ 


Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 

Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 

Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc 
Member Associated Press 
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for sales promotion originate 
everywhere. But those ideas are 


cleared and executed through a 
single channel, instead of through 
several channels. 

“Here at headquarters there is 
closer co-operation, and, I think, 
better-informed direction of effort. 

“Out in the field, our customers 
deal, not with five companies, but 
with one; and there need be no 
confused impression in the cus- 
tomer’s mind as to exactly who 
is who. 

“But the greatest gain of all, I 
believe, is the changed effect upon 
our own salesmen. This new com- 
pany for which they all are work- 
ing isn’t a group of units, but a 
single entity—one boss for every 
man and the same boss for all; and 
that boss isn’t a manufacturing 
company, but a company whose 
very name is a word out of the 
salesman’s language. It’s a sales 
company.” ; 

General Foods has been called a 
“circular” merger—a combining of 
units manufacturing a rounded 
family of products, all of which, 
in general, can be sold through the 
same channels to the same retail 


outlets. 
Its methods—and the General 
Foods executives admit, quite 


frankly, “This year we're doing 
thus and so; and next year, be- 
cause we're pioneering, we may be 
doing something else”—its methods 
and its achievements are of inter- 
est to every follower of business 
trends and every student of big- 
scale business experiment. 





Wallis & Company, New 
Chicago Business 

Wallis & Company has been incor- 
porated at Chicago to conduct an ad 
vertising business specializing in_ sales 
plans, promotion and portfolios. George 
E. Wallis, president of the former Low, 
Graham & Wallis, Inc.. a Chicago ad-°* 
vertising agency, is president of the new 
company. 


Death of F. Curtis White 


Fred Curtis White, president of the 
Fred Curtis White Company, Los Ange- 
les advertising agency, died recently at 
that city. He was thirty-three years of 
age. Mr. Curtis started his agency five 
years ago, having previously been with 
the Lockwood-Shackelford Company as 
an account executive 
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Independent Grocers 
Form Investment 


Trust 
HEN, in a recent issue of 
Printers’ INK, the forma- 
tion of the Vick Chemical Com- 
pany’s investment trust for the 
benefit of independent druggists 


and their clerks was described by 
H. Smith Richardson, its president, 
it was suggested in the article that 
independents in many other fields 
would watch this move with inter- 
est. Since that time E. R. Squibb 
& Company announced a _profit- 
sharing plan for selected Squibb 
retailers and now comes the news 
that the investment trust idea has 
spread into the grocery field. 

At the third day of the annual 
convention of the Independent 
Grocers’ Alliance of America, J. 
Frank Grimes, its president, an- 
nounced the formation of the In- 
dependent Grocers’ Alliance Invest- 
ment Trust. He pointed out that 
the development which brought 
about this step was the fact that 
wholesalers and retailers who be- 
long to the alliance have been 
making more money than ever be- 
fore and have begun to accumulate 
considerable savings. It was de- 
cided, therefore, by the executives 
to give an opportunity to all mem- 
bers of the alliance to deposit their 
funds in a combined fund to be 
managed by the executives and in- 
vested for the benefit of all con- 
tributors. As in the case of the 
Vick plan the opportunity to par- 
ticipate is given to wholesalers, 
their salesmen, other employees and 
retail storekeepers and their clerks 

It is announced that, when plans 
are finally completed, the trust run 
by the grocers for their own bene- 
fit will start off with approximately 
$5,000,000 and that all members 
will be contributing either monthly 
or weekly as they choose. 


J. B. Duncan Joins Collins- 
Kirk Agency 


Joseph B. Duncan, recently manager 
of the Chicago office of Prather-Allen & 
Heaton, Inc., Cincinnati advertising 
agency, has joined Collins-Kirk, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency, as an ac- 
count executive. 











Why One Large Newspaper Ad- 
vertiser Is Using Small Space 


Canadian Agent for The Cunard Line Is Slowly Creating a Definite 
Impression by Use of Frequent Small Advertisements 


ALTHOUGH definitely one of 
the large users of advertising 
space in Canada, probably rank- 
ing in the first twenty in the Do- 
minion, yet not a single piece of 
copy in the main campaign of The 
Robert Reford Co., Limited, gen- 
eral agent for The Cunard Line, 
exceeds 100 lines by one 
column in size. 

How did it happen? 

Partly out of a deter- 
mination to get more value 
out of advertising dollars; 
partly because an analysis 
of the market and of the 
Cunard story, and a defi- 
nition of the company’s ob- 
jective indicated that the 
best vehicle for effecting 
the advertiser’s object was 


a small space campaign. Guo. ae, Nurse... Just macuraity 
A thorough study of fast off them . . . so clean understands children ; 





that she looks like a new 


Apparently it was imperative that 
a clear picture of Cunard service 
be drawn. 

For instance, there is a large 
group of prospects who have tray- 
eled by one or more of the other 
lines, but not by Cunard. The 
chief hope of attracting this trade 





loves having them around 


current steamship advertis- 
ing showed that most of 
the lines were featuring 


ship every day. —Earty in 
the morning they clese 
her, these cheery Cunard 
oceans of water, with 


Shows them sil the won- 
dere of the ship. Loves 
tetling them the old fire- 
side stories in the nursery 





the “product” — either in 
terms of ships and ships’ 
appointments, or in terms 
of the joys of a trip to 
Europe. The idea of cross- 


lieatrect (Tet ‘Mare $0$), . 
ing the Atlantic is fairly cian any seamibap 
well sold in Canada; so aes 
well sold that a sufficient “none ns es 


momentum of satisfied 
travelers has been built up 
to increase spontaneously, 
in snowball fashion, the 
market: for travel. The 
trans-Atlantic trip is “the 
thing”; the aim of almost 
every Canadian who feels 
that funds will one day be forth- 
coming. 

So it was decided that the prob- 
lem had changed to one of 
advertising service instead of the 
product. 

What does service mean, Reford 
asked? Not much until it is trans- 
lated into terms of an army of 
cheerful, helpful, eager servants 





on the ship, each one trained and 
anxious to make you feel at home. 
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-aglenook at sea. —Leares 
you free for adult activi- 
ties. Sail Cunerd! 


Book through Tee Robert Relor 
ce. 
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Two Advertisements Which Show How Cunard 
Is Quietly Telling Its Service Story 


was to offer them something which 
they knew from experience they 
would not find elsewhere. It was 
necessary to create in these peo- 
ples’ minds a definite picture por- 
traying the comfort of traveling 
Cunard. Another section of the 
market consists of those who have 
traveled Cunard, but not by any 
other line. The task in this case 
was to keep them sold by reminding 
them of the excellent service they 
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BEES: A = 
Astonishing? Yes! 


BUT THIS*IS TRUE 
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ALSO TRUE: 


You can’t cover the 
Nation without 
covering the South 
—and you can’t 
cover the REAL 
South without 
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Circulation 425,000 
In the South 68,000 More Than Any Other 
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Main Office and Publishing House, Dallas, Texas 
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enjoyed. There was, too, a sub- 
sidiary task. Words had to be put 
in their mouths so that they might 
talk Cunard to their friends and 
say how wonderful that Cunard 
stewardess was, or how helpful the 
purser made himself. 

The last category of prospects 
is the group that has nevef traveled 
before. Here it was important to 
create a picture of Cunard service 
which would be quite distinct from 
the impression they might gather 
from the advertising of any other 
lines. 

The task was obviously of a 
long-haul variety. It is not con- 
ceivable that a permanent picture 
of Cunard service could be built 
up in the course of a few adver- 
tisements; nor that a definite, if 
unnoticed, prejudice could be 
created in favor of Cunard by a 
few insertions. 

There is little news value in a 
service series. It is not like an- 
nouncing the putting into commis- 
sion of a new ship, or the re- 
decoration of an old one. The job 
is simply the statement of an old, 
old fact in a way which will mean 
something to the public. 

Inevitably the problem was one 
which could only be answered by 
repetition, by the slow creation of 
an impression. A rush of large 
spaces, followed by comparative 
silence, might cause a dent, but not 
a permanent dent. The average 
steamship passage is not bought 
all of a sudden. 

Such impressions cannot be sold 
by high pressure methods. It takes 
time to build up an impregnable 
position. 

So Cunard is using 100-line ad- 
vertisements; using them in some 
schedules every day for many 
weeks. Constantly dropping the 
hint. Not shouting; just quietly 
suggesting. In all the big Cana- 
dian cities during the season Cu- 
nard “is always with us.” You can- 
not open a paper without running 
the risk of seeing one of its ad- 
vertisements. This is possible only 
because of the small unit of space. 

Since the impressiveness of size 
was lacking, impressiveness had to 
be obtained by other means. Since 
the attention value of size was 
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missing, attention value had to be 
obtained in other ways. Notice 
the jagged angles in the white 
space, the restless shape of the 
common headline, the simplicity of 
the drawings. Notice the odd sig- 
nature. 

The use of the ship in the sig- 
nature is interesting. The space 
available for art work was so small 
that the introduction of detail in- 
dicating a ship was practically out 
of the question. Yet the adver- 
tisement must declare at once that 
they are talking about ocean travel. 
The ship in the signature solved 
the problem, besides providing a 
useful factor of differentiation. 


A Tribute to St. Elmo 


Massengale 
Jounson-Dattts ComPaANy 
Arianta, Ga., AuG. 26, 1929 
ser of Printers’ Ink: 

In the pars of St. Elmo Massen 
gale, the South has lost its pioneer in 
the advertising agency profession, and 
one of the leaders in advertising for the 
past thirty-three years. 

St. Elmo Massengale has been synony 
mous with the best in advertising dur 
ing that time, and the agency which 
he founded was the birthplace of most 
of the outstanding advertising successes 
in the South. 

Nor did he confine his advertising 
ability to his own agency and his own 
Southland, but did constructive work in 
the organization and development of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, which is recognized as stand- 
ing for the best in advertising for the 
whole country. 

Mr. Massengale organized the Mas- 
sengale Advertising Agency in 1896, and 
it was he who first induced the late 
Asa G. Candler, founder of the Coca- 
Cola Company, to launch an advertising 
campaign, which work has grown and 
developed with the succeeding years. 
It was in his agency also that Maxwell 
House Coffee secured an early introduc- 
tion to the coffee-consuming world, and 
so on, ad infinitum. 

In 1917 Mr. Massengale was called 
into conference with the leading adver- 
tising agents of the United States to 
lay the plans which resulted in the 
formation of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, of which he 
was the first director from the South, 
and afterwards national secretary of that 
association. His agency was one of the 
charter members of that organization. 

Mr. Massengale stood for the best in 
constructive sales and advertising effort, 
and his agency is a monument to these 
ideals. 

In his passing, advertising has lost 
one of its pioneers, and one of the 
constructive forces which has made it 
what it is today. 

“‘We ne’er shall see his like again.”’ 

Ernest E. Da tts. 
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7—= Composed of MANY (not just one) rich suburban 
markets, whose large family buying power is 
effectively tapped only through local 
newspaper coverage. 
ULVER CITY, “The Heart of Screenland,” ex- 
emplifies one of the many community markets in 
this rich suburban empire. Located midway between Los Angeles 


and the sea, Culver City, with a population of 15,000 in less than 
20 years existence, maintains its own identity and local interests. 












Here are located 5 large motion picture studios with an annual payroll 
alone of $15,000,000. One of California’s richest oil fields lies just south 
of its borders. Its banks and financial institutions hold deposits of over 
$5,000,000. Its assessed valuation is in excess of $10,000,000. 


With over 60° Home Ownership, including some of the finest resi- 
dences in California — with a school system second to 














none—and with its full quota of aggressive civic organ- 
izations — Culver City residents manifest a deep interest 
in matters of strictly local interest. 


In this market, the Culver City Star News has a cover- 
age over twice that of the Los Angeles daily with the 
largest outside circulation. 


Here you have a thriving community close to Los Ange- 
les—yet manifesting a decided codlonae for its home 
newspaper, which plays a leading part in community 
activities. 


What is true in Culver City is equally true in other 
Southern California communities. Study the newspaper 
schedules of advertisers who are cultivating this territory. 
bog prove that you cannot cover these rich markets with 
the highest average family buying power in the country, 
without using local newspapers. 





Alhambra 
Post-Advocate 


Culver City Star-News 
Glendale News-Press 
Hollywood News 
Long Beach Sun 
Monrovia News-Post 
Pasadena Post 
Redondo Breeze 
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Union-Tribune 


San Pedro News-Pilot 
Santa Monica Outlook 
Venice Vanguard 
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Not how many 


front-page skimmers 


but 


... how many 


cover-to-cover 
readers? 


papers—‘‘rapid-transit” 
reading—sells very little mer- 
chandise. Headline-skimmers are 
not, in general, the best sales 
prospects—unless for baseball 
tickets or race track patronage. 


Bist reading of news- 


How can you find out whether 
a newspaper gets the serious, 
cover-to-cover consideration that 
means business? 

Circulation figures are helpful 
but not conclusive. 

Special editorial features may 
or may not mean much. 

Even a publisher’s reasoned- 
out claims sometimes take more 
for granted than an advertiser 
wants to! 


But there are two factors—in 





Boston, at least—which definitely 
prove things from the outside, 
impartial viewpoint. 


First— The Boston department 
stores, after many years’ experi- 
ence, are using 38% more space 
in the Globe, for the week as a 
whole, than in any other paper. 
These stores must reach people 
who buy from newspaper adver- 
tising, and they have found the 
Globe’s great home audience most 
responsive. 


Second—Of the three Boston 
newspapers carrying the bulk of 
the advertising, the Globe alone 
holds its audience practically in- 
tact seven days a week. The 
other two papers lose 65% and 
35% of their week-day readers on 


The Boston 
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Sunday. A Sunday paper has to 
be a home paper. The Globe is 
a home paper—seven days a 
week! 
* * . 

The Boston home market is a rich 
one. Boston’s shopping area ranks 
fourth in population, third in 
per capita income tax returns, of 
the major American markets. 
Average family wealth is $9000. 
Savings deposits average $2000. 

You can best influence the best 
part of this rich market through 
this recognized home newspaper. 

All the facts are contained in 
our booklet, ‘Reaching Buying 
Power in the Boston Market.” 
Mail the coupon for a free copy. 


Globe 











Facts about Boston 
and the Globe 


Within 12 miles of Boston’s City 
Hall is Metropolitan Boston, de- 
fined by the A.B.C. as the “City” 
district. It is composed of Cor- 
porate Boston and 39 bordering 
and near-by suburbs. 


In this territory the Globe is 
definitely established as the 
home newspaper. 


Boston's great department 
stores do 48% of the local adver- 
tising in Boston newspapers. 
With seven dailies and four 
Sunday papers to choose from, 
they spend 37% of their entire 
Boston newspaper appropria- 
tion in the daily and Sunday 
Globe alone. 

















THE BOSTON GLOBE, 
Boston, Mass. 
Please send me free copy of your 


booklet ‘‘ Reaching Buying Power in 
the Boston Market.” 
Name... 


Street. 


City State 

























For Sales Executives— Inspiration, 
Facts or Both? 


> 
Three Recent Books on Sales Problems Offer Different Types of Help 


;VEN if the most temperamen- 
tal salesman falls far short of 
achieving the downright cussedness 
of a tenth-rate singer, the average 
sales executive has much in com- 
mon with the impresario. He 
deals, like the impresario, with 
many matters of factual detail, re- 
quiring much foresight, careful 
planning and an ability to carry 
through on routine. In addition, 
like the impresario, he deals with 
the incalculable factors of human 
nature which, unless weighed thor- 
oughly, may upset the balance of 
all his previous planning. 

The result of this dual nature 
of the sales executive’s work has 
been that the literature of sales 
management has been divided into 
two pretty definite groups; the 
first attacking the problem from 
the facts side, the second from the 
human side. It is true that efforts 
have been made to reduce the hu- 
man side of management to cer- 
tain rules and some of these efforts 
have been reasonably successful. 
In the same way, writers in the 
facts group cannot overlook the 
important point that facts have a 


way of falling down before the 
weaknesses of human nature. 
However, although both groups 


tend toward each other in some 
particulars, they are still some way 
apart in essentials. 

Three books on salesmanship, re- 
cently published, illustrate the two 
tendencies and show how impor- 
tant it is that the well-rounded 
sales executive season his manage- 
ment food with a little of both. 
It is difficult to imagine the tem- 
peramental salesman getting much 
more than a slight attack of the 
megrims from such a book as Per- 
cival White’s “Sales Quotas” 
(Harper & Brothers), yet the alert 
sales executive will find in Mr. 
White’s book much of the kind of 
factual help which reduces his po- 
sition. at least partly, to certainties. 
On the other hand, the statistical 
mind will be likely to shy away 


from “Salesmanship for the New 
Era,” by Charles W. Mears (Har. 
per & Brothers), or “The Way to 
More Productive Selling,” by 
Charles C. Casey (McGraw-Hill), 
valuable as they are. 

In “Sales Quotas,” the executive 
will find a thorough, well-consid- 
ered study of one of the difficult 
problems of management. Orig- 
inally a sales quota was something 
quite arbitrarily set by the man- 
agement and quite arbitrarily im- 
posed on the salesman. It took 
little account of territorial differ- 
ences, business predictions or any 
of the other governing factors 
which have been discovered to be 
of the utmost importance in the 
setting of quotas. The old-time 
sales manager merely studied his 
sales records and then announced 
calmly that each salesman would 
be required to double or triple or 
increase by half his sales of a pre- 
vious period. Unhappily, this plan 
worked frequently. The lazy sales- 
man, by a little spurt of real work, 
was able to reach his quota, while 
the efficient salesman, by adding to 
his efficiency in various little ways, 
achieved his. 

It soon became apparent, how- 
ever, that a quota is a complicated 
thing and that often the good sales- 
man is penalized or discouraged 
by unscientific methods of setting 
quotas. At this point, there en- 
tered the scientist and the statisti- 
cian, with the result that it is now 
possible for Mr. White to devote 
244 pages to the use of market 
analysis, the application of scien- 
tific methods and the quota in op- 
eration and practice. 

_ Mr. White is not at all interested 
in inspirational literature, because 
he sees no place for it in the de- 
termination of quotas. Rather his 


interest lies along the lines of de- 
termined facts which govern quo- 
tas despite all the fulminations of 
fist-shaking go-getters. 
“The present 
quotas,” 
84 


interest in sales 


he says, “may be attrib- 
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uted mainly to a changing concep- 
tion of salesmanship, the transfer- 
ence of scientific method from the 
field of production to that of mar- 
keting and the discovery that the 
personnel problem can be, at least 
partially, solved by scientific de- 
termination of standards of accom- 
plishments.” 

In other words, he hopes for the 
day when scientific method will 
have solved management problems 
and his method of approach is 
from facts toward human nature. 
It is difficult to see how any sales 
executive who believes that science 
has any place in sales management 
can afford to overlook books such 
as “Sales Quotas” and a few others 
which see the problem purely from 
the factual side. 

Quite different is the approach of 
Mr. Mears in “Salesmanship for 
the New Era.” His method is to 
go from human nature toward 
facts and in following his road he 
works out an astonishingly large 
number of formulas. 

“Salesmanship is neither magic 
nor mystery,” says Mr. Mears. 
“Selling goods is an economical 
calling engaged in by human be- 
ings for human purposes, a calling 
in which any attentive, ambitious 
worker can develop his talent by 
easy steps, provided only that he 
enjoys meeting and dealing with 
others.” 

“That goods sold must satisfy 
purchasers,” he adds, “is the busi- 
ness keynote of today.” That the 
method by which goods are offered 
for sale must also please the sales- 
man’s prospects becomes more and 
more apparent.” 

His book, therefore, represents 
an effort to make selling methods 
pleasant to prospects and, inferen- 
tially, efficient. 

Preaching on this text Mr. 
Mears achieves an unusual mixture 
of facts and conjecture. For in- 
stance, we learn such facts as that 
many sales are lost in the first 
twelve feet and with the first 
twelve inches and the first twelve 
words. We find a definite sales 
formula with main headings lab- 
eled. “focus, knowledge, feeling, 


motion” and various minor head- 
ings. With such definite recom- 
mendations are anecdotes illustrat- 
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ing abstract points and many pages 
dealing with the inexact factors of 
human nature that become impor- 
tant in the play between salesman 
and prospect. 

The result is a book that is 
thought-stimulating but one doubts 
if it could ever occupy quite the 
important niche allotted to such 
books as Mr. White’s. It is easier 
to read but there is less in which 
to sink the teeth. Many sales ex- 
ecutives will enjoy it and derive 
from it much real help but it is 
doubtful if they will place it in a 
permanent library to be read and 
reread. 

Like Mr. Mears, Mr. Casey ap- 
proaches the problem from the side 
of human nature. “The Way to 
Productive Selling” is the shortest 
book of the three and yet manages 
to pack between its covers a surpris- 
ing amount of common sense. Of 
the three books this is the one most 
likely to make an appeal to the 
salesman because it talks his own 
language. 

Mr. Casey, in his preface, ex- 
presses his impatience with gen- 
eralities and sets his goal as a dis- 
cussion of the seven (notice the 
effort to reduce salesmanship to 
numbers) major divisions of the 
subject of selling. 

His book is more anecdotal in 
character than either of the others 
just discussed because it endeavors 
to drive each significant point home 
by means of an illustrative story. 

“The Way to More Productive 
Selling” has all the merits of its 
method and a surprisingly small 
number of its demerits. Here, 
again, is found the tendency to- 
ward reducing human nature to 
scientific fact although it is doubt- 
ful if the author realizes quite how 
strong has been this tendency. 

The three books offer interesting 
contrasts in methods. Mr. White 
represents the new school. Mr. 
Mears and Mr. Casey stem from 
the old school but show their keen 
recognition of the importance of 
science to salesmanship. It is 
doubtful if this subiect will be re- 
duced to a statistical science before 
the passage of many years but it is 
significant that not one of these 
books could have been written only 
a few short years ago. 
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It Would Have 
Happened Anyway 


But common-sense advertising 
hastened this unusual success 


pr years ago advertisements of the Pines Auto- 
matic Winterfront talked easy starting, warmth 
for the driver's feet, and other “comfort” advantages. 
These were dramatized by showing scenes of snow 
and ice, as in extremely cold weather even the most 
skeptical of car owners admitted the desirability of 
radiator protection. 

Business was good . . . at least in the northern sec- 
tions of the country. But the manufacturers, like most 
manufacturers, were seeking to make it still better. 
They asked our help in finding a really basic selling 
story for their product. 

We in turn went to automotive engineers for ad- 
vice. These experts gave us information which at once 
translated itself into a“ key” idea. “At 60° Fahrenheit,” 
they said, “your motor needs automatic radiator pro- 
tection.” 


From that time on, Pines Automatic Winterfront 
advertising presented scientific facts regarding the 
damage done to motors by even moderate cold. The 
“clincher” of the story was that certain makers of fine 
cars were so convinced of the need of automatic radi- 
ator protection that they were building in radiator 
shutters based on the Pines patents. 

The response to the new appeal was immediate. 
“If that is what a Pines Winterfront is for, then we 
can sell them,” wrote dealers from California and 
southern points where the market for this product 
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had always been “poor.” Pines began to do a real 
business in those sections. 


“If that is what a Pines Winterfront is for, then 
we can sell more of them,” said dealers from the rest 
of the country. They immediately saw the opportu- 
nity to lengthen their selling season. No longer did 
they sit watching the thermometer for a cold wave 
before releasing their ads. 

The past few seasons were ones of unprecedented 
activity in the Pines Winterfront business. Sales of 
detachable Winterfronts boomed and at the same 
time the idea of automatic radiator protection made 
amazing progress among the automobile manufacturers. 
Pines business shifted from one of 80% on detachable 
shutters to a preponderance of 90% for the built-in 
standard equipment business. A new factory increas 
ing the firm's capacity six times was necessary. 


This year Pines Winterfront advertising advises 
the public to “look at the front end of the automobile 
you buy today for this mark of engineering progress.” 
The list of cars equipped includes more than 20 lead- 
ing makes. It seems not improbable that the car dealer 
without this improvement in his product will soon be 
on the defensive to explain why! 


Pines Winterfront is not a simon-pure “advertising 
success” as that term is commonly used. What has 
happened probably would have happened anyway. 
But sound advertising speeded the process . . . helped 
make this good business better ... and that is enough. 


LORD & THOMAS AnD LOGAN 


ADVERTISING 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
919 North Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 
TORONTO MONTREAL 
67 Yonge Street 1434 St. Catherine St. W. 


Each Lord & Thomas and Logan establishment is a complete 
advertising agency, self contained; collaborating with other 
Lord & Thomas and Logan units to the client's interest. 













The Solutions 





to Three Trade- 





Mark Mysteries 


They Don’t Read as Absorbingly as the Latest Thriller but They Do 
Hold Much of Interest to the Trade-Mark Student 


AN a trade-mark used on a 

life insurance policy be regis- 
tered at the United States Patent 
Office ? 

Does irregularity of use harm 
trade-mark rights? 

May one company seek to cancel 
another’s trade-mark registration 
when company number one does 
not use that mark? 

These three questions—and some 
others as well—were answered in 
three decisions handed down re- 
cently by the Patent Office. They 
represent the sort of questions that 
might arise in many advertising 
offices and, for that reason, the 
way the Patent Office answered 
them may help solve some trade- 
mark mysteries which, to the lay- 
man, are almost as imponderable 
as the latest thriller. 

The question concerning a trade- 
mark used on life insurance poli- 
cies is one that is of significance 
to practically all companies selling 
an intangible—advertising agencies, 
for example, banks, etc. The de- 
cision in this case was handed 
down by the first assistant Com- 
missioner of Patents. The case 
came before him on appeal from 
the examiner of trade-marks. The 
details of the case are grasped 
more quickly than the typical life 
insurance salesman’s story. 

The Rex Agency applied for reg- 
istration of the slogan “See Rex 
Before Wrecks,” as a trade-mark 
for insurance policies, fidelity 
bonds and surety bonds. Registra- 
tion was denied by the examiner of 
trade-niarks on the ground that life 
insurance policies are not goods 
sold in interState commerce. In- 
stead, this official claimed, they are 
merely printed blanks possessing 


significance only when filled out 
and signed as contracts. 

With this stand the first as- 
sistant Commissioner of Patents 
agreed. Printed blanks for insur- 
ance policies, he declared, are not 
articles of 


merchandise—that is, 





not when used by the insurance 


company. There is no sale by the 
insurance company, he pointed out, 
of the printed paper itself. “In 
such a transaction,” he said, “the 
intrinsic value of the paper is not 
considered. The insurance com- 
pany does not maintain these 
printed blank forms for separate 
sales.” They are not vendable arti- 
cles possessing intrinsic value, he 
pointed out, and “consequently are 
not entitled to trade-mark regis- 
tration.” 

So much 
one. 

Question number two is not an- 
swered quite so easily. In this 
case, the Greenfield Tap & Die 
Corporation sought to cancel a 
trade-mark registered by the Cin- 
cinnati Milling Machine Company. 
Both trade-marks use the word 
“Hydro-matic.” Both are used on 
similar merchandise. Both were 
registered by the Patent Office, 
Greenfield's on January 24, 1928, 
and the Cincinnati company’s on 
February 21, 1928. 

Because the Cincinnati company 
did not take testimony, the Patent 
Office considered its earliest use of 
the mark to be the date it applied 
for registration, which was Oc- 
tober 10, 1927. 

As for Greenfield, it was able to 
prove that during April, May and 
June, 1925, it sold some eight ma- 
chines bearing a label containing. 
among other markings, the word 
“Hydro-matic.” In addition, there 
was cast in each machine the name 
“Hydroil.” 

After these eight machines were 
shipped “there appears on record” 
no further use of “Hydro-matic” 
until February, 1927. This time 
the mark was applied to a single 
machine. This machine was or- 
dered without reference to any 
trade-mark. It was not a success, 
was never finally sold, was re- 
turned for alteration and remodel- 
ing, and had not been returned to 
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the customer at the time the case 

was tried. Later, successful models 
of this machine were made and 
shipped with the label attached. 
However, these successful models 
were sold after October 10, 1927— 
the date the Cincinnati company 
applied for registration. 

Now comes the important point: 
According to the Patent Office, the 
only claim the Greenfield company 
had to prior use rested upon the 
use of the label on the eight ma- 
chines of the older style sold in the 
spring of 1926. This claim, how- 
ever, was not looked upon with 
favor by the Patent Office because 
“the purpose of attaching the labels 
appears to have been merely to 
enable registration of the mark to 
be obtained and there was no in- 
tention of continuing the use of the 
mark on that particular kind of 
goods but there was an avowed 
intention of reserving it for use 
upon the new style of grinder.” 

Apparently, even this might have 
been deemed entirely in order if 
the use of the mark had been con- 
tinuous. The lapse of time, though, 
between the sale of the eight ma- 
chines and the later new success- 
ful models was ruled to be an 
obstructing factor in recognizing 
the Greenfield company’s claims. 
Said the Patent Office: “The appli- 
cation of the labels to these ma- 
chines would constitute trade- 
mark use if such use had been 
continued and had conveyed to the 
purchasers knowledge of the origin 
or source of manufacture of the 
goods. A mark written in pencil 
on a label properly attached to the 
goods is proper trade-mark use. A 
single shipment of trade-mark 
goods to a bona fide buyer in an- 
other State, accompanied by cir- 
cumstances showing an intention to 
continue this use of the mark, es- 
tablishes interState trade-mark use. 
“. . the use of a trade-mark, 
however, may be so _ transitory, 
spasmodic, and inconsiderable as not 

to invest title in the user. It is 
deemed that Greenfield’s use prior 
to the date the Cincinnati company 
entered the field was of this char- 
acter.” Accordingly, the Cincin- 
nati company’s mark was not can- 
celled. 

Question number three presents 
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feature of 
points 


a particularly unusual 
trade-mark practice. The 
involved were these: 

The G. E. Prentice Manufactur- 
ing Company sought to cancel the 
registration of the Hookless Fast- 
ener Company’s trade-mark. This 
mark consists, among other devices, 
of the word “Hookless.” It is 
used on certain types of fasteners. 
These fasteners are also made by 
the Prentice company. 

The ground on which the Pren- 
tice company sought cancellation 
was that the name “Hookless” is a 
descriptive name used by the trade 
and public generally to describe, 
order and buy this kind of mer- 
chandise. It was asserted that the 
registration of this mark would 
embarrass the Prentice company. 

However, the Patent Office ruled 
that a company cannot be injured 
by another’s mark unless both’ use 
similar marks. More particularly, 
the Patent Office ruled that a com- 
pany cannot appear before - that 
body with a request to cancel the 
registration of a second company’s 
mark unless company number one 
has used a similar mark. To sup- 
port this ruling it quoted from a 
court decision to the effect that if 
an opposer “has not used the mark 
as a trade-mark upon goods of a 
like description he can suffer no 
damage by its registration by an- 
other.” As a_ consequence, the 
Prentice company’s petition was 
denied. 


Changes in Staff of Furniture 
Publishing Corporation 


The Furniture Publishing C orporation, 
Jamestown, N. Y., publisher of Furni 
ture Index, Metalcraft and Wood W = 
ing Industries, has appointed F. 
Winslow as Chicago representative, cov 
ering Illinois and Wisconsin. He for 
merly represented these publications in 
a similar capacity, working from the 
Jamestown office. 

» C. Hollingshead, who formerly 
represented the Furniture Publishing 
Corporation in the Philadelphia and 
Southern territorv, has been assigned 
to the Ohio and Indiana territory. 


R. K. Jones with Newell- 
Emmett 


Russell K. Jones, recently with the 
Tuthill Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York, as an account executive, has 


joined the staff of the Newell-Emmett 
Company, Inc. 
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the results” 
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3 the New York Herald Tribune early in 1928 the 
Holland Furnace Company, manufacturers of Vaporaire 
Heating and Cooling Plants, began its first New York 
newspaper campaign. 

In March, 1929, the Herald Tribune received this 
notification from Mr. A. H. Landwehr, the president of 
the Holland Furnace Company: 


“We have carefully checked the results of our 
advertising in the New York Herald Tribune 
and we are happy to advise you that these re- 
sults have been so satisfactory that our adver- ; 
tising will continue exclusively in the New F; 
York Herald Tribune during 1929.” . 
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RESULTS — doubly gratifying when you realize that 
every Holland Furnace Company customer owns or is 
building a home! 


It is eloquent proof of what we've been saying—that 
advertising in the New York Herald Tribune produces 
RESULTS. Its advertisers tell their story to more than 
320,000 families every weekday (430,000 Sundays), the 
majority of whom live in New York City and its famous 
suburbs. We know these families can afford to buy 
the things they want, because Herald Tribune coverage 
is 20 times as great in the best residential districts of 
city and suburbs as it is in the poorest. We know it, 
too, because their response to good advertising brought 
the New York Herald Tribune from 18th to 3rd place 
in National advertising among all American news- 
papers in three years. 


It is a fact, also, that the New York Herald Tribune 
is a profitable medium for the advertiser who seeks 
dimes or dollars. It is doing a real sales-clinching job 
for a highly diversified group of advertisers. 


For example, in 1928 twenty-four food advertisers 
used the Herald Tribune exclusively in New York; the 
Living Tree Guild, selling plants, trees and shrubbery 
for lawn decoration, writes “Your readers never failed 
to respond generously.” 


Louis Berg, custom tailor specializing on a $100 
suit, used the Herald Tribune and his business increased 
50% in a year; The Kellogg Company, famous food 
manufacturer, is placing more of its advertising in the 
Herald Tribune in 1929 than in any other New York 
newspaper; Amor Skin, a beauty accessory, reports 
that “sales - om jumped” when the Herald Tribune 
went to work. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


These actual experiences (and there are hundreds 
more) are conclusive proof that Herald Tribune adver- 
tisers get RESULTS. Read the New York Herald Tribune 
yourself and you will see why. 


actual experiences of advertisers in the New York 


| Lhis is No. 5 in a series of advertisements based on 
Herald Tribune Market —"'A City Without Slums.” 


NEW «,. YORK 







NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 

Main Office Verree & Conklin Woodward & Kelly 
225 West 40th Street 681 Market Street 360 N. Michigan Ave. 

DETROIT BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Woodward & Kelly Carroll Judson Swan Kelly-Smith Company 


931 Park Square Building 
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Sales Turn Up When Childs Re- 


sumes Discarded Practices 


But There Had to Be a Change in Control Before the Old Ideas 


ESS than six 


elapsed since the Childs Com- 
under new control. 
This change was made following 


pany passed 


a battle for proxies waged by 
members of the Childs family 
against a group of holders of 


large blocks of stock. 
management 


The older 
sented the Childs 
family, headed by 
William Childs 
who had been as- 
sociated with his 
brother, the late 
S. S. Childs, in the 
founding of the 
business. 

The new man- 
agement repre- 
sented what might 
be called outside 
interests although 
they had been rep- 
resented on the di- 


rectorate. 
Prediction was 
made by William 


Childs, then chair- 
man of the board, 
that these “outside” 
interests, if given 
control, would run 
the business into 


Could Be Re-employed 


By Bernard A. Grimes 


months have hind 


tising world. 
that 


repre- 


the fight 
gained the attention of the adver- 
One was the charge 
the Childs 
more to regulate, than to cater to, 
its patrons’ eating habits. Another 
was the company’s failure to use 
adequate advertising. 
vertising world there was an addi- 








EW ideas. Modern meth- 

ods. Future trends. 
Every business is being told 
to keep these terms in mind. 
We are traveling fast these 
days, and only those who 
can keep pace with the lat- 
est plans and ideas will sur- 
vive, so we are repeatedly 


told. 


for the new leads to neglect 
of the old. Tried and tested 
methods are discarded in 
favor of something new and 
different. 

The Childs Company 
climbed the ladder of suc- 
cess and then substituted 
new rungs in the ladder for 
some of the old. But the 
new ones were not all as 
strong as the old, so some of 
the original rungs have been 


Often, however, the search || 








for control that 


Company strove 


In the ad- 


tional point of in- 
terest in the direful 
predictions made by 
Mr. Childs, who 
stated that with the 
retirement of him- 
self and members 
of his family he 
washed his hands 
of the business. He 
even voiced the 
wish that the name 
Childs might be 
dissociated from the 


business. 
Two barometers 
indicate that the 


new management 
has adopted policies 
which are working 
to the company’s 
advantage. Reports 
on sales and earn- 
ings steadily show 
betterment. The 





the ground. What 
did they know 
about the ideals on 








replaced. Now the company 
is climbing high again. 


price quoted for 
Childs common 
stock since the 





which the business 

had been founded and developed? 
They were interested only in profits. 
Could there be any choice between 
having the institution continue 
under the direction of those who 
had reared it, and placing its des- 
tiny in the hands of strangers? 
The emphasis Mr. Childs placed on 
the “strange” influence attempted 
to capitalize the fact that these new 
interests represent what are some- 
times referred to as “Wall Street 
interests” or “banking interests.” 


There were several factors be- 





change in control 
has exceeded the previous high es- 
tablished in 1925. 

Behind these indices of progress 
there seemed to be developments 
which would interest the Print- 
ERS’ INK audience. A study of the 
situation uncovers these two im- 
portant observations; first, the fi- 
nancial interests, when they took 
over a company that had _ been 
operated under family control, 
fully realized their responsibility 
to patrons and stockholders, and, 
second, that management’s responsi- 
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110 E. 42nd Street 





The Geography of 


The Washington, D. C., Market 


With the National Capitol as the center, draw a 
circle extending 25 miles into Maryland and Vir- 
ginia and you outline one of the most inviting mar- 
kets in the country. 

Compact in area, which means easy promotion. 

With a population of over 800,000 people, which 
means concentrated consumer demand. 

Completely reached by ONE newspaper. ‘The 
Star—Evening and Sunday; which means minimum 
cost of coverage. 

It is a combination worthy of serious considera- 
tion for any product appealing to people with the 
means to indulge their tastes and inclinations. 


The Star is the “Home Paper” 
of the Washington Market, going 
EVERY evening and Sunday by car- 
rier*service directly into these homes. 


he Evening Star. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 


Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 


















Lake Michigan Building 














A new tool for advertising men: The 
Business Week. Fastest, most complete 
coverage of the news. Last editorial 
forms close Friday. Published and 
dated Saturday. At leading newsstands. 
15 cents a copy. By subscription, $5 
a year. Advertising forms close one 
week in advance: Seven days from 
plates to prospects: Advertising news 
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5 d Business 
[OO— 


Outsiders call it “the advertising game’; there is talk 


YY 














wt 


of “the art of advertising’. But advertising men know 


that advertising is the business of manufacturing sales 


VL AA 


futures from the raw materials of paper and ink and 


brains. 


As a business man in his own right—as the guide and 
counselor of business, the manufacturer of sales is faced 
with the same problem which confronts the manu- 
lacturer of hardware: he must know what is going on 
in business, how it affects business, how it affects his 


business. 


A E— Er 


For advertising men, as for all business men, The Busi- 
ness Week is the salution of the problem. Week by 
week, it provides the complete, accurate knowledge 


PY _s 


of the news and its meaning. It is fast, alert, interest- 


ing. It tells all. It saves time. 


LISINESS WEEK 


BLS of Business News and Interpretation 
A M¢cGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
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bility to these two groups is on a 
parity with any other factor to 
which it gives consideration. 

This new controlling interest did 
not attempt to revolutionize execu- 
tive personnel. In the narrower 
conception of management. as this 
refers to daily administration of a 
business, Childs is being directed 
by executives who have long been 
in its employ. The executive vice 
president is S. Willard Smith who 
has behind him more than a quar- 
ter century of service. F. B. Van 
Dorn, the operating manager, also 
has been with the company for 
many years, as have many other 
executives. 

In looking into the reasons for 
the progress that has been made 
one might naturally ask what new 
policies or ideas have been intro- 
duced. It was with this thought 
in mind that an interview was 
sought with Mr. Smith. He 
promptly pointed out that the prin- 
cipal change effected was a return 
to those princinles of operation 
which had contributed to Childs’ 
success. 

Here is both a tribute to and a 
criticism of the management as 
headed by William Childs. Prac- 
tices resumed were those followed 
or instituted under his administra- 
tion. Likewise they were practices 
which he discontinued. It was 
around their discontinuance and a 
hesitancy to resume them that 
much dissatisfaction centered. 


Don’t Discard Sound Old Ideas 


for Idealistic New Ones 


A discussion of recent events, as 
Mr. Smith saw them, should sug- 
gest to executives the wisdom of 
exercising vigilance to see that old 
and profitable ideas are not dis- 
carded for those more idealistic but 
basically less sound. It is one 
thing, in his opinion, for a business 
to be open to new ideas that meet 
new trends. It is another to at- 
tempt to press new ideas which 
fail to receive approval from the 
majority of the consuming market. 
“Dissension in the Childs Com- 
pany,” he explains, “arose from 
discarding ideas that were woven 
into the Childs method of doing 
hnsiness from its earliest days. 
The trouble did not come from any 
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hesitancy or refusal to adopt new 
ideas.” 

It was Samuel S. Childs and 
William Childs who conceived the 
idea that led to the founding of 
what now numbers a chain of 129 
restaurants located throughout the 
country. They were the guiding 
spirits of the company up until the 
death of Samuel S. Childs in 1925. 
Since that time and until the recent 
change. William Childs directed 
the company. 

A feature which won prompt 
public favor on introduction of the 
original unit was the greatly im- 
proved condition of cleanliness that 
was offered. Other links were added 
to the chain which was operated on 
standardized methods of cooking 
and serving foods. This built up 
a market of patrons who felt that 
they could patronize any Childs 
restaurant in any city and know 
what to expect. 

While the public continued to 
get that which it had been educated 
to expect, the number of patrons 
grew and so did the number of 
Childs restaurants. Menus were 
kept up to date with the addition 
of new foods as these received 
popular acceptance. As recent 
restaurants were opened these were 
given designs and furnishings to 
appeal to those who sought atmos- 
phere. Some of these period units 
would never be recognized as re- 
lated to the earlier white tiled 
members. 

All such changes. Mr. Smith ex- 
plained, represented new ideas that 
supplanted none of the funda- 
mentals upon which the business 
was established. It was when 
tested ideas were discarded that 
clouds of discontent arose over the 
old administration. 

“One of the most popular dishes 
served by our restaurants.” said 
Mr. Smith, “are our griddle cakes. 
A change was made in the method 
of preparing these. This change 
caused a great deal of unfavorable 
comment. The effects might not 
have heen so noticeable if we had 
not also substituted certain dishes 
for others that had become so 
popular. 

“Our menus, for example, 
dropped many meat dishes. Gradu- 
ally the impression spread that our 
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restaurants were purely vegetarian. 
This was understandable, for our 
menus carried vegetarian propa- 
ganda as did the printed literature 
given to patrons. 


No More Vegetarian Propaganda 


“Here was one idea that was dis- 
carded and which has been re- 
employed. We adhere more closely 
to the Childs axiom, letting our 
patrons discriminate to meet their 
individual tastes and fancies. We 
have ceased acting as monitors of 
their eating habits and diets.” 

At this point the interview threw 
light on Childs’ advertising ex 
periences. When costs of opera- 
tion went up and sales declined, 
out came the appropriation for 
paid newspaper space. Such adver- 
tising was eliminated for about two 
years. 

Mr. Smith asked F. C. Lane, who 
handles the advertising, to dis- 
cuss this phase of the subject. 

“It logically followed,” said Mr. 
Lane, “that if our menus failed to 
meet with approval, advertising in 
the spirit of the menu could not 
be beneficial. For some time prior 
to the discontinuance of advertising 
our copy stressed vegetarianism 
and preached the elimination of 
meat. These messages did not 
strike a responsive cord with the 
public.” 

“Tt is an old story,” interposed 
Mr. Smith, “that if advertising is to 
be productive the advertiser must 
first arrange to give the public 
what it really wants. Unless your 
product meets the wishes of your 
patrons, it is a waste to advertise. 
Thus one departure led to another 
and we ceased: advertising.” 

“Consistent large space advertis- 
ing in newspaners is another prac- 
tice that has been resumed,” con- 
tinued Mr. Lane. “In resuming 
advertising we also resumed the 
type of message which had been 
discarded and which included a 
little story of historical fact of 
odd interest concerning food. Our 
present advertising, in addition, 


carries an illustration incident to 
the historical topic discussed. We 
also have resumed use of the slo- 
gan, “The Nation’s Host from 
Coast to Coast. 

Incidentally, it is 


,” 


interesting to 
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report, the resumption of consis- 
tent advertising follows a situation 
in some respects similar to that 
which induced the company to be- 
come an advertiser in 1918. At 
that time the company was the 
subject of newspaper articles re- 
porting clashes between the com- 
pany and the Food Administration 
and other items as, for example, 
news of the institution of a bread 
and butter charge. It was in the 
endeavor to offset this adverse pub- 
licity that the company was eventu- 
ally led to become a regular adver- 
tiser. Copy ignored criticism di- 
rected at the company. Instead it 
emphasized food qualities and ser- 
vice and aimed to attract more of 
the substantial patronage whose 
trade would result in raising the 
average expenditure for each meal. 

It was more the force of circum- 
stances than a sincere conviction 
concerning the profitableness of ad- 
vertising that influenced the de- 
cision to advertise. The advertis- 
ing was continued over a period of 
about nine years, when it was 
stopped. During this period sales 
increased and, following the first 
year of discontinuance, they held 
to a point approximatelv near the 
high level established. From then 
on, however, sales began to recede. 

Resumption of advertising also 
follows a period of what certainly 
could not be looked upon as desir- 
able publicity. And again, whether 
coincidence or otherwise, the com- 
pany’s reports of sales and earn- 
ings have shown an improvement. 

At the bottom of the advertise- 
ments in the present campaign 
which is being conducted in the 
New York territory, there are listed 
four or five dishes which are fea- 
tured on the menus for the day. 
Commenting on these dishes, Mr. 
Smith said: 

“We know that our studies on 
the preparation and cooking of 
vegetables brought out a great deal 
of valuable information. Many of 
these dishes having a great de- 
mand otherwise might be compara- 
tively unknown to us. We also 
know that a profitable business can 
exist only by catering to the broad- 
est market, not to any small seg- 
ment of it. People’s eating habits 
do not change to any appreciable 
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Take a 
look at 
Mullaly’s 
chin 





-~and then ask yourself if Mullaly’s a good man to have on 
your side. Sophisticated manufacturers of building products 
are not overlooking the Mullalys of this country—the alert, 
progressive builders who are doing things in a big way, and 
the right way—believers in quality, believers in advertised 
products, and believers in their own ability to persuade the 
buyer that the products they use are the best on the market. 
Sometimes these builders work with architects; sometimes 
on their own, but at all times they are a great influence in 
the selection of everything that goes into the buildings they 
erect. 


One Way To Make Mullally Believe In You 
is to keep your product before him in a magazine which he 
uses and respects. BUILDING AGE is made for the up-and- 
doing builders. It is used because its editors are men who 
know the business from the inside. It campaigns constantly 
for quality, and its following developed over a period of 
fifty years is the best evidence that it is meeting a definite 
need adequately. We have printed matter if your interest is 
general, and specific help if your interest is individual. Call 
on us. BUILDING AGE, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


appeals to the bank 
A account of the builder 
who has one 
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extent. As a man grows older he 
pays more attention to his diet and 
is more susceptible to suggestion. 
When he gets past sixty he may 
have to change his ideas. The ma- 
jority of peonle who eat in res- 
taurants are below that age and 
consequently it becomes necessary 
for anyone who expects to get 
business to consider the majority’s 
opinion and cater to it. 

“Another idea,” continued Mr. 
Smith, “departed from and to 
which we have returned concerns 
the make-up of our menus. Until 
several months ago these menus 
had been littered with figures 
and letters of vitamin and caloric 
significance. They conveyed an 
impression to our public that they 
had entered dietetic kitchens which 
made a specialty of caring for sick 
people. We have done away with 
this faddism. 

“Of course, many people visited 
our restaurants because they were 
interested in dietetic values. Ap- 
parently, however, these were com- 
paratively few in number. We 
continue to cater to their interests, 
making literature available to those 
who want it, but not forcing it 
upon those who are not interested.” 

The old management temporarily 
discarded the use of the character- 
istic script lettering on the windows 
of new restaurants, particularly 
those new restaurants done in 
period style. Nothing on the out- 
side would indicate that the res- 
taurant was part of the Childs 
system. There seemed to be a 
feeling in the organization that the 
Childs name had no value. This 
departure quickly proved itself to 
be too drastic and Mr. Childs had 
the signs restored. 

The present management has 
gone one step further in the matter 
of store identification. Patrons 
have complained of difficulty in 
arranging meetings at a restaurant, 
where several units are located in 
one locality. Supplementary names 
have been placed under the script 
lettering designating these grouped 
units, as for example, “Times 
Square,” “Grand Central” and 
“Olde England.” 

This practice, Mr. Smith feels, 
will eliminate the confusion about 
which patrons complained. Six 
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stores have been given individual 
names. “When and if,” said Mr. 
Smith, “we can find names that 
will really designate more def- 
nitely the exact location or appear- 
ance of our stores, I believe such 
names will be used.” 

The re-employment of the vari- 
ous ideas which had been discarded 
for reasons other than ineffective- 
ness seems to meet with the favor 
of those who constitute the Childs 
consumer market. Sales for every 
month in 1929 are larger than for 
the corresponding month of 1928, 

During recent years there has 
been a rapid increase in the num- 
ber of drug stores and other shops 
which offer light lunches. Because 
of this tendency the company is 
laying plans to hold its patronage 
of people who exercise a prefer- 
ence for eating at luncheonettes 
and soda fountains. 

“We have soda fountains in two 
stores,” Mr. Smith intormed me. 
“We expect to place soda fountains 
and a luncheonette in our new 
Savoy-Plaza location. We _ have 
not yet decided whether these will 
be a feature of all our units. What 
we do will depend upon how the 
public responds to our endeavors 
to meet its wishes.” 

Herein lies the secret of what 
has been accomplished since the 
change of control six months ago. 
These views and the results again 
emphasize the fact that it pays to 
give customers what experience 
teaches they would like to have. 
You cannot insist upon giving them 
what you think is best for them. 
Failure to follow this obvious in- 
junction for a time cost the Childs 
Company dearly. A return to this 
sound principle by the new man- 
agement has resulted in a marked 
increase in the sales and earnings 
of the company. 





Chicago “Herald and 
Examiner” Appointments 


J. R. Baker, formerly promotion man- 
ager of the Chicago Herald and Ex- 
aminer, has been appointed manager of 
local full-run advertising for that news 
paper. Franklin D. Barter, former as- 
s‘stant promotion manager, succeeds 
Mr. Baker as promotion manager. 

=. J. Lewinski, until recently copy 
chief in the advertising department, has 
been placed in charge of advertising 
service. 
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In the many years that Bundscho 
has been putting advertising into 
beautiful typography, we have 
been in on the ground floor of alot 


of confidential information. Our 





business has grown and continues 
to grow because we know how to 


keep a secret as well as we set type. 








J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


65 EAST SOUTH WATER STREET 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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A The Press 45 year Habit of 
0. Producing Results is a re- | 


liable gauge for advertisers 
who eliminate guesswork 
when rene 4 advertising 
in Pittsburgh newspapers. 


Year after year, since radio was made available to the 
public, manufacturers and distributors of radio equip- 
ment have been relying upon The Press in Pittsburgh to 
do their major selling work. Each year their preference 
for The Press has grown. 


In 1928 The Press published over 62 per cent of all the 
radio copy appearing in Pittsburgh. And, at the close of 
July, 1929, e Press had nm 303,487 lines or 
nearly 70 per cent of all oe copy appearing in the three 
Pittsburgh newspapers. . d had registered a gain of 
more than 69 per cent over + own 1928 figures for the 
same period. 


Press radio advertising leadership is undisputed . . . be- 
cause radio manufacturers, distributors and dealers have 

ven it to themselves that The Press Has The Habit of 
Producing Results. ’ 


Measurements by Media Records, Inc. and exclusive of 
advertising in national magasine section distributed by 
second evening and Sunday paper. 
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GOLDEN )AREA 


It's The Press that 
has the 45-year Habit 
of Producing Results. 


The fourth annual Pittsburgh Radio Show will 

be held September 30 to October 5. The Show 

Pairs Salred Pittsburgh Press will be published 
ptember 29. 


The Pittsburgh Press 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
NEWSPAPER DEPARTMENTS 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations New York + Chicago + Detroit 
. and of the United Press and Philadelphia + Los Angeles + Dallas 
of Media Records, Inc. Sen Francisco + Atlanta + Buffslo 




















Is Advertising Becoming Too 
Professional P 


Does Advertising Function Most Efficiently When It Is Not Too 
Obviously Labeled Advertising? 


By Allan C. 


President, Gottschaldt-Humphrey, Inc. 


ASN’T it Bert Williams, the 

old negro comedian, who 
made famous the line: “I’m brave, 
but I’m careful”? In all events, 
one does well to approach any dis- 
cussion of the question: Is adver- 
tising becoming too professional ? 
with some degree of caution. It 
partakes just a wee 


Gottschaldt 


(Advertising Agency) 


a tendency among certain advertis- 
ers to be conscious all the time of 
the fact that a piece of copy for 
an advertising campaign was being 
prepared? Did the advertising 
shout to everybody: “Here is an 
advertisement”? Instead of being 
unobtrusive, did too much advertis- 

ae, Mg actually ce 





bit of the charac- 
teristics of the time 
honored argument 
—you recall it— 
whether environ- 
ment makes the 
man, or man makes 
environment. Opin- 
ions differ. 

A manufacturer 
started all this with 
the simple observa- 
tion: “Advertising, 
being only a vehicle, 
often does its work 
best when least 
obtrusive, when 
least recognized. 
Just like any good 
salesman.” And 
since a manufac- 
turer started it, it 
seems only proper 
to call upon still 
other manufactur- 
ers to keep the ball 








Mt Cl H i aealigalaan: adver- 
tising literally shouts to 
everybody: “Here is an ad- 
vertisement.” The advertise- 
ment, instead of being un- 
obtrusive, actually carries a 
label which unmistakably 
identifies it as an advertise- 
ment, 

Is this good practice? 
Does it indicate that adver- 
tising is becoming too pro- 
fessional? 

Perhaps, like so many ad- 
vertising questions, these two 
cannot be answered without 
injecting plenty of “ifs” and 
“buts.” Nevertheless, even 
qualified answers are inter- 
esting and suggestive. This 
article tells how four manu- 
facturers feelaboutit. Allfour 
are consistent advertisers; 





all four are > ne concerns. 





a label, unmistak- 
ably identif ying it 
as advertising? 
Replied the first 
manufacturer: “It 
is like so many 
other questions, it 
seems to me, and 
depends _ entirely 
upon the job to be 
done. Listerine 
would certainly 
have done a much 
poorer job if it had 
attempted a less in- 
sidious kind of ad- 
vertising. On the 
other hand, Buick 
would be losing 
half its effect if it 
tried to disguise 
the blast from its 
trumpet. Perhaps 
the distinction is 
between trying to 
sell the public an 





rolling, to express their convictions. 
Four prominent manufacturers 
were asked: Is advertising becom- 
ing too professional? All four 
are consistent advertisers, all four 
are large concerns. One is a manu- 
facturer of furniture, one a manu- 
facturer of drainage culverts. The 
third manufactures brick and tile, 
the fourth, hosiery. 
What did they think? Did it 
appear to them that advertising 
has become entirely too profes- 
sional? Instead of advertising be- 
ing merely a vehicle and remaining 
in the background, has there been 


entirely new idea and trying to keep 
an old idea in front of the people. 

“For the average everyday prod- 
uct, it seems to me that Lucky 
Strike, as an example, has hit on 
a pretty good compromise. It 
often happens that compromises 
are more satisfactory than either 
extreme, and I have a feeling that 
‘Luckies’ combine advertising that 
is frankly ‘just advertising’ with 


news copy that shows a fine 
sense _of touch. Certainly, the 
advertising has been successful 


in a crowded, highly competitive 
field, and although Listerine has 
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BALANCED 
CIRCULATION 






Post circulation in THE O-K MARKET 

Cincinnati’s Actual Trading Territory— 

balances perfectly with the merchandising 

activities of Cincinnati’s leading whole- 

salers and retailers. THE O-K MARKET ’ 
is designated by 116 of Cincinnati’s lead- 

ing business houses, as the true Cin- 





cinnati: market. 


Post O-K Circulation (over 161,000) is 
the greatest coverage of Cincinnati's 
actual market — therefore, the national 
advertiser secures maximum effectiveness 
and economy in his cultivation of this 
rich field through the balanced coverage 
of the Post. 
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BALANCED RATES 





‘ 
D Post. total circulation (197,151 A. B.C.) 
DN likewise balances perfectly with the mer 
chandising activities of the national 
advertiser whose products have general 
distribution through the rich Ohio Valley. 
The Post leads all Cincinnati newspapers, 
daily or Sunday, in total circulation by 
many thousands. Post total circulation 
is purchasable at a slightly higher rate 
than the Post O-K MARKET coverage. 
joth plans of advertising in the Cin- 
cipnati Post have as their foundation true 
advertising economy. This fact plus 
comprehensive coverage of a market with 


high buying power insures a correct bal- 


ance between advertising costs and results. 
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also been remarkably successful 
it did it by selling the country on 
a new odor, which it scarcely knew 
existed before.” 

From the second manufacturer, 
in reply to my query: “I question 
whether my reactions on advertis 
ing are natural or normal for the 
reason that I am in a sort of com- 
promised position. I have enough 
interest in advertising so that I 
scan it a bit more thoroughly than 
the average man; therefore, I 
probably do not get the same nat- 
ural reaction that the average man 
does. On the other hand, I do not 
know enough about advertising to 
analyze it from a_ professional 
standpoint. 


Disguised Advertising Is Offensive 
to This Manufacturer 


“I believe advertising does its 
best work when it is patently and 
frankly advertising. There is noth- 
ing more offensive to me than to 
start to read something for gen- 
eral interest and then to find that 
it is advertising, but that it has 
been partially disguised so as to 
lead me on. 

“Exactly the same thing is true 
with salesmen. Is there anything 
more offensive than the book agent 
who gets into your presence, and 
who starts in on a general cultural 
talk before he gets to the subject 
of the books he has for sale? 

“I react unfavorably toward 
what might be called ‘cover’ adver- 
tising. I think that advertising 
should be frank, and that it should 
deal as directly and specifically as 
possible with the sales problem in- 
volved. It is my idea that any 
product which has sufficient merit 
to justify advertising at all can 
be made interesting enough on its 
own account to make an interest- 
ing advertisement—without build- 
ing up a bunch of irrelevant 
camouflage to attract interest.” 

The third manufacturer did not 
mince words. Said he: “I do not 
agree that advertising, being a 
vehicle, often does its best work 
when least obtrusive, when least 
recognized. In my opinion, adver- 


tising should be easily recognized 
as such and any attempt to camou- 
flage it as anything else would, in 
a great many instances, give rise 
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to questions as to the truth of jts 
claims. 

“A man makes up his mind that 
he is going in business and he tells 
his friend of his decision. In do 
ing this, he has begun his adver 
tising campaign. Having got into 
business, he must advertise in some 
way to let the buying public know 
that he is in business and that he 
has certain goods to sell. A mer- 
chant could not sell gold dollars 
for 90 cents if no one knew 
that he had them for sale. If a 
man has a product that has special 
advantages or points of superiority 
over other products with which he 
is to compete, his advertising be 
comes interesting and _ profitable 
not only to him but to the buying 
public, as he shows them how to 
get the greatest value out of his 
dollar. The advertiser should be- 
lieve that he is telling the truth 
and should ke as sure as possible 
that he is doing so.” 

From the fourth manufacturer 
came this expression: “I believe 
there are certain articles that can 
best be marketed by the class of 
advertising you term ‘unobtrusive.’ 
I would include in this group such 
articles as expensive jewelry, 
stocks and bonds, insurance, public 
utilities, banks, high-grade furni 
ture and furnishings, interior deco- 
rations and such other items that 
are educational along the lines of 
creating better taste in individuals 
or creating a desire for self-im 
provement or protection. 

“However, I believe that adver- 
tising is advertising, and attempts 
to camouflage it as anything else 
are foolish. If you have anything 
to sell, the thing to do is to an- 
nounce it—even as the pedler cries 
his wares. If I were an advertis- 
ing man and had submitted to me 
the average run of articles to be 
sold, I would not always stress 
price, but the appeal to the masses, 
whether an article is being bought 
for resale or for utility, should be 
based upon a good reason why the 
value offered is worth the price 
advertised. I should also analyze 
the product, and if I found any 
outstanding feature in the way of 
quality, workmanship, fashion, or 
whatever it might be, I would play 
that feature up as if it had just 
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. Practical 


Read FOREST AND STREAM 


Reason number eight: 





Because the Game Breeding Department, edited by 
George Hebden Corsan, Sr., is conducted along con- 
structive lines. 


Mr. Corsan manages one of the largest bird sanctuaries 
in America and he is internationally known as a practi- 
cal and successful breeder of waterfowl and upland game 
birds. His system of vermin control has been adopted 
by many of our most prominent clubs and preserves. 


As Editor of “Practical Game Breeding.” Mr. Corsan 
plays an important part in the great FOREST AND 
STREAM conservation movement which is now sweeping 
this country. 


Bit Rae 


80 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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On the Coast: Hallett Cole, 122 East 7th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Roaps into 
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The ERICKSON Co}*#5 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Ywille 
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Imagination—road builder extraordinary! 


Inspired and guided by fact and experience, 
‘Imagination, expressing itself through plan, head- 
is 


‘line, picture, copy, is still the great builder of roads 


into the mind of the market. 


The progressive advertising agency —hard-work- 


ing, straight-thinking, business-trained — must and 


will employ Imagination in every phase of its service. 
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been discovered and that my very 
life blood was in that feature. My 
criticism of most advertising copy 
is that it reads as though the copy 
writer had never seen the article 
referred to, and that he seems more 
interested in manufacturing phrases 
than he is in actually selling the 
goods.” 

And there you are. Or aren't 
you? “Is advertising becoming too 
professional?” I wonder. After 
all, isn’t the query a bit too ex- 
acting? Isn't this another instance 
of circumstances altering cases? 
Is it possible, or even advisable to 
lay down a hard and fast rule? 
Personally, I doubt it. 


To Cut 
Down Wastes in Dealer 
Helps 


Luxire Sritx Propucts Company 
Mitwauker, Wis. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Some time during the spring you 
published an article in Printers’ 
Tae dealing with a questionnaire 
Gladding of Providence, R. L., sent 
out to manufacturers, questioning 
information in respect to sales pro- 
motion merchandising ideas. 

I would greatly appreciate it if 
you would advise me in just what 
issue this article appeared so that I 
can look it up in my file of Print- 
ers’ INK. 

Luxite SILk 





Propucts 
Company, 
Burr Davis, 
General Sales Manager. 
ME: DAVIS refers to the ar- 
ticle “A Dealer Sends a 
Questionnaire to Manufacturers.” 
which “appeared in the March 7, 
1929 issue. Each year the Glad- 
ding Dry Goods Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., sends out a question- 
naire to manufacturers asking them 
what advertising helps they will 
have to offer during the ensuing 
year. Through this method the 
store can plan its merchandising 
and advertising program in such a 
way that the best material will be 
ordered and used. The system is 


beneficial also to manufacturers 
since waste in the distribution of 
promotional material to this partic- 
ular store is cut to the minimum. 

The Gladding store suggests that 
advertisers make copies of this 
questionnaire to give their sales- 
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men and traveling representatives. 
Retailers who consult this set of 
questions in the presence of com- 
pany representatives can be guided 
more easily in determining what 
promotional material they may 
want to use in the future. 

Here is a retailer who has found 
it necessary to send a questionnaire 
to manufacturers to learn of their 
promotional efforts Perhaps this 
order should be reversed. Might 
it not be well if advertisers would 
draw up a special presentation of 
all helps they will offer to retailers 
during the year or during a cam- 
paign, their methods of distributing 
them, when they may be expected, 
charges, etc., and complete de- 
scription of each help? This prac- 
tice would at least go a little way 
toward cutting down “waste in 
dealer helps” which so many adver 
tisers decry.—| Ed. Printers’ Ink 
Products of New Los Angeles 

Business to Be Advertised 

Harold DD. Smith and A. C. Stearns, 
Jr., have formed the Smith-Stearns En 
terprises, with headquarters at l.os 
Angeles, to place on the market Stop 
Run, a new liquid to stop runs it 
stockings; the Bulldog Coupler, a 
patented coupling device for trucks and 
trailers, and other products. 

Mr. Smith was formerly a sales ex 
ecutive with the Gurney Refrigerator 
Company, Fond du lac, Wis., and, more 
recently, has been interested. in a num 
ber of California projects. Mr. Stearns, 
until recently, was Western manager 
for the Orange Crush Company, Ltd 

Advertising for Stop-Run, the Bull 
dog Coupler and other Smith-Stearns 
products, will he placed by the Los 
Angeles office of Lord & Thomas and 
Logan. 


Advertising Coun- 
sellors, Inc. 


C. A. Boyle & Company, Inc., Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of shower bath equip- 
ment, and the Elkay Manufacturing 
Company, also of that city, steel shower 
stalls, have appointed Advertising Coun 
sellors, Inc., Chicago advertising agency, 
to direct their advertising accounts 
Magazines, direct mail and radio adver 
tising will he used. 


C. W. Coe Joins Sears, 
Roebuck 


C. W. Coe, formerly advertising man 
ager of the Conklin Pen Company, To- 
ledo, Ohio, has been appointed assis 
tant advertising manager of the retail 
store, at Toledo, of Sears, Roebuck & 
Company. 


Appoint 
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Transcript Readers 


BUY 
Stocks and Bonds 


The group in Boston with important 


y I investment and speculative interests neces- 
in ff , “ae age 

- sarily regard the Boston Evening Tran- 
. script as essential—-because of the thor- 
es oughness and completeness with which it 


handles all financial news and tabulations. 
a Space buyers intent on establishing contact 
= between their clients and this Boston 
nd group also regard the Boston Evening 





* | Transcript as essential. 

: Gains in Financial Advertising 

" t August Lineage | First 8 Months 

‘| : 1929... 84,043 | 1929... 785,655 
‘ 1928 ...... 43,516 643,373 

“ | Lines gained 40,527 Lines gained 142,282 


} Boston Evening Transcript 
Highest Ratio of BUYERS to Readers 


in 





CHARLES H. EDDY CO R J. BIDWELL C9. 


Boston New Ycrk Chicaze San Francises Los Angeles 


ail 
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with a Five-Year Renewal 


HE Procter & Gamble Co. started Street Car advertisi 
on February Ist, 1920, with a five-year contract for { 
service of our entire list. In November, 1924, they renewed | 
five more years and in June, 1929, they gave us their thi 
five-year contract which makes a total of fifteen continu 
years of National Street Car advertising. 
Some people believe that the very large advertisers, who 
all mediums, are not able to check the results from any one 
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ble Co. “Say it” 


Service of Our Entire List 


imithem. This is not the case with P. & G. A few years ago, as a 
test, they took the advertising of one of their brands out of the 
Street Cars in two territories and substituted another form of 
advertising. ‘Their business didn’t do anywhere near as well in 
the two territories as it did in the rest of the country where the 
Street Car advertising was continued. The test covered a 
considerable period of time. At its conclusion Street Car 
advertising was reinstated in the two territories. 


ERTISING COMPANY 
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WARMING UP 
COLD TYPE 


If appearance, cordiality, expression, en- 
thusiasm, sincerity, etc. are invaluable assets 
to the salesman, how much more vitally 
necessary are they in direct-mail advertising? 


Left to itself, type is a pretty cold medium 
for warming up a prospective buyer; but fire 
it with a dramatic touch, with enthusiasm, 
sincerity and conviction and it will work 
wonders. 


Perhaps your latest campaign, or single 
direct-mail piece, was a bit cool. 


If so, perhaps you’ll let us inject some 
Goldmann inspiration into the next one. 


FOUNDED 1876 


Jsaae Goldmann. Company 


PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
80 LAFAYETTE ST TELEPHONE 


> ee NY WORTH 6089 
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Selling Wire Fence from the Sky 


American Steel & Wire Advertising Takes the Farmer for an 


Airplane Ride 


OT so many years ago we 
4 were accustomed to the 
somewhat stiffly grouped airplane- 
automobile - locomotive pictures, 
which then symbolized twentieth 
century “progress” and “speed.” 
Now, in the advertising which the 
American Steel & Wire Company 
is running in farm papers 
on its zinc insulated fences, 
the airplane drops its loco- 
motive and automotive as- 
sociates and enters the pic- 
ture, not as a symbol of 
grace or progress or speed, 
but as a simple, direct sales 
appeal in itself. 

“How Would Your Farm 
Look from an Aeroplane?” 
is the abrupt query which 
makes up the headline for 
this series. This is cer- 
tainly a new slant, so far 
as the farmer is concerned. 
No longer can he lean 
lazily on his pitch-fork and 
appraise his eighty acres. 
Now he must, figuratively 
at least, jump in his plane 
and take a couple of spins 
around the place to be sure 
of what sort of shape it is 
in, 

In its daily job of sell- 
ing wire fences, the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Com- 
pany has not quite reached 
the point where it is ready 





HOW WOULD YOUR FARM LOOK 
FROM 


than to ask the farmer to consider 
how his farm would look from an 
airplane? For if it presents the 
proper appearance from that point 
of view, it undoubtedly presents an 
equally proper appearance from the 
more important viewpoint of agri- 
cultural wisdom. 





AN AEROPLANE? 
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to make pride and aesthetic 
heauty the fundamental 
appeal in fence advertising. 

Fence is a pretty staple 
product-—-one of the essentials in 
successful farming. Still it can be 
approached from a modern angle, 
which is what this subsidiary of 
the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion is trying to do. 

The company has learned in its 
many years’ study of the relation 
of fence to profitable farming, that 
the well-organized, scientifically 


cultivated farm presents a neater 
appearance when seen in bird’s-eye 
view. What could he more appro- 
priate, then, in this air-minded age. 


Half the Space Used in This Farm-Paper Series 
Is Filled by an Airplane View Illustration 


The airplane focus is but an in- 
direct way of getting at the really 
vital point of whether the farm is 
being operated in a systematic, eff- 
cient manner. In addition, this 
“sky angle” naturally has all the 
attention advantages of being 
graphic and highly contemporan- 
eous. 

Half the space used in this series 
is filled by an illustration of how 
a well-laid out farm does look 
from the air. Blocked in the lower 
section of the pencil drawing is the 
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Fastest GrowingFz 
1,500,000C 


net paidfo 


13 straight record breaking highs 
(months) will push October net paid 
circulation beyond 1,500,000 with a 
grand total circulation exceeding 
1,550,000 — a gain of 150,000 net 
paid since June 1928. 


Consistent circulation 
growth and proven 
reader interest make 
The Farm Journal the 
best buy in the field. 
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Our most modern editorial pro- 
gramme has “clicked.” 
The Farm Journal leads 
every farm publi- 


cation in 











(1) R. F. D. Circulation 
s (2) Coverage of Rural Market 


(3) Concentration Where Farm Buying Power Is 
Greatest 


(4) Reader Confidence and Influence 


Put The Farm Journal first on that list you are 
‘ making up. 





P. E. WARD, Publishe: 


NATIONAL 


1Farm Journal 


LEADER IN QUALITY AND QUANTITY CIRCU- 
LATION TO BEST FARM HOMES IN _ U.S.A. 
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shadow of a large monoplane. This 
mere suggestion of a plane serves 


two purposes. It creates the de- 
sired impression of looking down 
on the farm from great heights. 


In addition, it keeps the reader’s 
interest completely focused on the 
farm. If, instead of the shadow, 
the actual plane had been sketched 
in, obviously half of the reader’s 
interest would have flowed to it. 
The shadow give$ the “air-feeling”’ 
without in any way shifting the 
attention of the reader from the 
main idea of the campaign. 

The copy beneath the illustration 
sells fences, not beauty or air- 
mindedness or any other romantic 
abstraction. A paragraph directly 
beneath the picture, explaining it 
and leading directly into the 
straightaway merchandising of the 
service which wire fence performs 
says: 
are certain farms 
and others 
From an 
easily deter 
The poorer 
appeal to you as a con- 
fused and irregular jig-saw puzzle 

the prosperous one would show 
clearly the defined fields and pas 
tures divided and _ controlled by 
tence. 


In your vicinity 
that pay real dividends 
that operate at a 
aeroplane you could 
mine why this is so. 
farm would 


loss. 


77 


After which the airplane idea i 
dropped for this: 


The need for fence is too vital 
to he overlooked—or even _ post- 
poned, for under present conditions 


hetween profit and 
less depends upon securing the ut 
most value from every acre of land. 
The rotation of crops—the condi 
tion of livestock and the hogging 
lown of corn, are a few of the 
essentials in profitable farm opera 
tion that the proper use of fence 
makes possible. 


the difference 


Even though many readers of 
Printers’ INK may not know much 
about the hogging down of corn 
and other such agricultural niceties, 
it requires no great imaginative ef- 
fort to form the conclusion that this 
is talking farm language. In other 
words, in this campaign the air 
plane is not a symbol or a mere 
trick for catching the eye; it repre- 
sents a point of view, a fresh point 
of view on a straightaway fence 
merchandising story. 

This campaign, which has just 
started, will run on into the month 
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of October. Knowingly or unknoy. 
ingly, a more fortunate time could 
scarcely have been selected for jt 
for certainly the flight of the Zep- 
pelin has charged the air with ap 
awareness to aircraft such as noth. 
ing before has ever done. Lind. 
bergh was read about ; the Zeppelin 
was actually seen, by millions, jy 
farm areas as well as in concen. 
trated city sections. 

The campaign raises many inter. 
esting questions. Will other prod- 
ucts soon be asking: “How do 
we look from an airplane?” Will 
the airplane be increasingly used 
as a means of getting the reader 
to assume that detached, concen- 
trated point of view such as comes 
from looking down from the sky? 
“How Does It Look from an Air- 
plane” certainly has possibilities. 


Death of Fred B. Appleget 


Fred B. Appleget, of the general pro 
motion department of the Hearst News. 
papers, died at New York on Septem 
her 8 Through his work in the pub 


lication of “Exchanges,”’ Mr 
was widely known 
ecutives in the 


Appleget 
among newspaper ex 
Hearst organization. 
Practically during all his business 
career, Mr. Appleget was associated in 
newspaper and advertising work. After 
serving in the World War as an ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Y. M. C. A, 
he became editor of the Hightstown, 
N. J., Gazette and, later, of the Wav- 
erly, .. Free Press. He had been 
with the Hearst general promotion de- 
partment for the last three years. Mr 
\ppleget was sixty-three years of age 


Made Director General of 
Wholesale Dry Goods Institute 


Flint Garrison, formerly editor of 
The National Dry Goods Reporter, pub 
lished at New York, has been appointed 
director-general of the Wholesale Dr 
Institute, with headquarters at 
that city. He will succeed Alvin |} 
Dodd, who recently resigned from the 
institute to direct the retail store pro 
gram of Sears, Roebuck & Company 

Mr. Garrison will be assisted in carry- 
ing out the organization’s wholesale and 


Goods 


retail service program by Henry Mat 
ter, recently made secretary of the in 
stitute 


lo Represent Pacific Coast 
Pavers at Los Angeles 
James R. Bullock has been appointed 
Los Angeles representative of the San 
Francisco Examiner and the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. He “was previously 
with the Pacific Coast division of th 


Radio Corporation of America, in chargc 
of advertising 
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How Much Should a 
Catalog Cost? 





Hazarp ADVERTISING CORPORATION 
New York 
Fditor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you be kind enough to fu 
nish us with dates of publication of 
any articles you may have run on 
the question of the cost and returns 
secured from mail-order catalogs, 
such as those issued by Sears, Roe- 
buck, etc.? The writer is trying to 
find out how much it is worth 
spending | to get a catalog into a 
customer’s hands, and what may be 
expected in business from each one 


mailed. If there are any statements 
or figures they would be greatly 
appreciated. 


CORPORATION 


D. R. 


} AZARD ADVERTISING 
BAKER. 


O matter how carefully Mr. 
1 Baker reads the sizable num- 
ber of Printers’ INK articles on 
catalogs (a list of which we sent 
him and shall be glad to send to 
any of our other readers who are 
interested enough to ask for it) we 
are sure he will not find any gen- 
eral rule which will tell a person 
how much money he should spend 
in getting out a catalog or the 
amount of business he may expect 
from it. The reason he will not 
find such a rule is that there is 
none. If there were, it certainly 
would have been set forth in the 
studies of catalog advertising which 
we have had during the last fifteen 
years. 

The amount of money that can 
be invested profitably in a catalog, 
and the volume of sales that it may 
be expected to bring, must depend 
wholly and solely upon the nature 
of the business and whether the 
catalog has to bear the whole bur- 
den of the selling or only a part 
of it. 

There are those who will say 
that the foregoing is the rankest 
heresy, that it denotes a lamentable 
lack of faith in, and understanding 
of the art of selling goods by mail. 
There are plenty of so-called ex- 
perts who will presume to tell an 
advertiser, offhand, the exact per- 
centage of his potential sales vol- 
ume that he should set aside for 
catalog work. This may be done, 
and is done, more or less accurately 
in general advertising, but not in 
catalog advertising. 
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is branch of 


Here 
that must be planned and admin- 


one selling 
istered strictly in an _ individual- 
istic way. And we counsel those 
of our readers who are seriously 
interested in catalogs (the number 
is growing constantly greater, hy 
the way, due to the need of sup 
plementing the efforts of flesh and 
blood salesmen in this highly com- 
petitive age) not to harken to the 
siren song of those who would 
have cataloging done by rule-of- 
thumb methods. Cataloging is get 
ting more important all the whik 
It has so much promise for the 
future of selling that it should not 
be played with or guessed at as is 
so often the case now; the dilet 
tante who has not yet acquired the 
“feel” of cataloging should no 
longer be suffered to run wild. 

Mr. Baker asks about the cost 
and sales results of catalogs such 
as those put out by Sears and 
Ward. These books, we under- 
stand, represent an expenditure of 
approximately $1 per copy and the 
editions run far up into the mil- 
lions. As to the results they bring, 
the best way is to consult the sales 
figures of these organizations that 
appear regularly in Printers’ INK 
and on the financial pages of news 
papers. In other words, all the 
sales Sears and Ward make come 
directly and specifically from the 
catalogs and their subsidiary direct- 
mail pieces. 

All this is interesting as a matter 
of information but has no particu- 
lar bearing on the catalog problem 
of anybody else. Some of the 
wholesale houses selling by cata- 
logs find that this method of ad- 
vertising costs them around 16 per 
cent of their sales. This is quite 
a lot of money to invest in adver- 
tising; but it is well and profitably 
spent—for them.—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


National Publishers Associa- 
tion to Meet 


The tenth annual meeting of the Na 
tional Publishers Association will be held 
at Buckwood Inn, Shawnee-on-Delaware, 
Pa., on September 18 and 19. Eugene 
Kelley is chairman of the committee 
which will arrange for the golf tourna 
ment which is a regular feature of these 
annual meetings. 
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)OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
T’ hrough Your Advertising Agency 













LWAYS when two forces for progress are employed 





for the same object, they win more success and faster 






if they work together. This applies to your publication and 






outdoor advertising just as truly as to creating lumber out 






of logs. 






All the various forms of the advertising needed by your 
business—all its forces—should be operated in harmony as 











one advertising campaign 


; 
231 advertising agencies—all members of the National 
Outdoor Advertising Bureau, Inc.—are coordinating the 
Outdoor Advertising of hundreds of advertisers with all the 
other advertising these clients do. Through the Bureau, 
they furnish their clients unbiased advice and complete 
service for all the forms of Outdoor Advertising. They 
bring to advertisers the cooperation of this highly efficient 
organization with its facilities for securing locations, plant 
owners’ cooperation, and the Bureau's own independent 
Field Service. 


There is no other way to get this service. And it is the righ: 
way to make the individual forces of your advertising so 
pull together that your advertising will."’pull.” 


National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 


INCOR PORATED 


New York Chicago Detroit 














Christianity Needs Advertising 


The Church Has Something to “Sell” in Advertising Space but Needs 
Someone to Show It Why and How to Do It 


By Guy Emery Shipler 


Editor, The 


“WENTY years ago, when I 

was in the’ daily newspaper 
business instead of trying to edit 
a religious journal, a_ so-called 
“religious story” was looked upon 
in the city room with that peculiar 
kind of scorn of which, it seems 
to me, only newspaper men are 
capable.  Keligious “pow-wows” 
had their place on the assignment 
book; but the greenest cub was 
selected to “go around and see if 
anything happens.” All that has 
changed. 

A few years ago, during the 
height of the so-called modernist- 
fundamentalist controversy, on 
many an afternoon I had from 
six to eight of the keenest re- 
porters of the New York news- 
papers feverishly working at type- 
writers in my office and lapping 
up every line of information I 
could pass out to them. Not long 
ago in San Francisco, when the 
Church Congress of the Episcopal 
Church was meeting there, and a 
brilliant and “modern” young 
parson from the University of 
Michigan, Henry Lewis, had had 
the presumption to talk frankly 
about companionate marriage, I 
sat in a room handing out sheets 
of copy, dictated by William Nor- 
man Guthrie, rector of St. Mark’s- 
in-the-Bouwerie, New York, to as 
avid a group of reporters, both 
from the local papers and the 
press associations, as it has ever 
been my lot to meet. And the 
story made the front page all 
over the country. Religion today 
is news, and the church of today 
is getting plenty of news pub- 
licity. 

When one comes, however, to 
the question of paid church ad- 
vertising, one finds a quite differ- 
ent situation. The methods of 
copy writing and the style of 
presentation in vogue twenty years 
ago are still in vogue. The city 


room has been a better learner 


Churchman 


than the advertising department, 
Pick up any Saturday edition oj 
a large city newspaper and turn 
to the “church page.” One will 
find column after column of one- 
inch advertisements, carefully in- 
dexed under various denomina- 
tional captions. The exceptions 
are so rare as to need no comment 
The copy consists of the name of 
the church, the pastor's name, 
possibly the subject of his sermon 
and the address of the church. 


Why Men Don’t Go to Church 


It is hardly necessary to re- 
mind readers of Printers’ Inx 
that the modern advertiser tells 
in his copy, as clearly as it is pos- 
sible to put the story into words, 
what it is that he has to sell. It 
seems to me that the policy of 
such churches as do advertise has 
been to conceal as effectively as 
possible what it is that the church 
has to sell. The fellow “on the 
street,” who hasn’t gone to church 
since he was in school, isn’t going 
to miss his Sunday morning 
snooze, his slippers, his news- 
paper and his radio just because 
some parson announces in the 
Saturday evening paper that there 
will be a service at such and such 
a church Sunday morning, at 
such and such a time. He can find 
interesting topics discussed in the 
best journalistic style in his Sun- 
day newspaper and on the .radio. 

he goes to church to hear 
something he suspects is not as 
good, he is under the added afflic- 
tion of not being able to wear his 
slippers and smoke his favorite 
brier. 

Furthermore, this home-loving 
person has his own idea of what 
the church is interested in—and 
he can’t discover that he reacts 
with any great alacrity to the 
thing that he thinks the church has 
to tell him. He knows that he 
can hear good preaching over the 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 




















K Worcester is a “proving ground’’ for advertising campaigns. 
s Here you have an accurate criterion as to what can be accom- 
plished in the wealthy New England territory. Conditions in 
Worcester and its suburban territory represent, really, a cross 
section of all other markets in the New England states. 


What makes Worcester especially valuable as a test market is 
the broad coverage maintained by the Worcester Telegram and 
The Evening Gazette. A recent, unbiased investigation® shows 
that of the families in the Worcester City and Suburban market 
who receive regularly every day in their homes a Worcester 
newspaper, 85.33% receive the Telegram or Gazette. 


Through the medium of the Telegram and Gazette—alone 
you can “try out” the entire New England territory. 


* The investigation was made by Emerson B. Knight, Inc., a national 
research organization. Many facts concerning the characteristics 
and habits of Worcester’'s market population are disclosed by it. 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block, Inc., National Representative 





New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco 
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MORE. THA 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL 











Here is a third great group of discriminating 
advertisers who know the great producing power 
of these magazines—not from hearsay but from 
long and actual experience. 


When more than 400 different Schools, Col- 
leges and Conservatories from Maine to Cali- 
fornia use a total of over 40 pages in the August 
edition alone, they tell for these magazines a 
story that should mean much to every thought- 
ful advertiser. 


Whether Preparatory, Finishing, Academic or 
Technical, whether their fees are a few hundred 
dollars or run into the thousands— 


—these advertisers are able to key and trace re- 
sults from every advertising dollar spent for 
enrollments. With few exceptions their adver- 
tising appropriations are limited. They cannot 
afford to make costly mistakes. 











THE QUAL 


350,000 


Executive Headquarte 


BOSTON CHICAGO 





ATLANTIC MONTHLY HARPERS 
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OUR HUNDRED rv y 


OLLEGES AND CONSERVATORIES 














Ifthese magazines did not have preferred con- 
sideration in homes of the well-to-do who are 
responsive to advertising— 


—if the advertising pages of these magazines 
were not being thoroughly read— 


—if there were not a great army of the younger 
generation maturing in these homes of suc- 
cessful, forward-looking men and women— 


—no amount of sales effort by the publishers 
could induce such advertisers to show pro- 
nounced preference for these magazines year 
in and year out. 


More than two-thirds of all residential Schools 
and Colleges using national media are users of 
space in these magazines. 


Here then is further evidence of the strong reader 
interest, of the all-round family influence, of the 
surplus spending power, of the dependable re- 
sults assured by use of these magazines. 





AGAZINE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


THREE 
OMES 


i Fifth Avenue, New York 
SAN FRANCISCO 





LOS ANGELES 
















1. Size of the Reading Group 


The number of persons regularly contacted is the first question. 
Where they live is important. What is the duplication of one 


medium with another ? 


2. Reader Acceptance 


The attitude of the readers toward the media under consideration 


SN 
night Market Reports 
. . e 
. 
are built on: 
PERSONAL 
INTERVIEWING 
Permanently empl oyed 
Field investigators 
trained in securing ac- 
curate information 
MACHINE 
TABULATION 
BONDED AUDITORS 
CORRECT ANALYSIS 


COMPLETE UNBIASED 
FACTS 


=e ee SS 


is 
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_ Should be compared 
in these 








Truthful ~ Unbiased Market Research 











RTISING 










is important too. Which is the 
preferred medium for advertising 
information ? 


3. Characteristics of the Readers 


The kind of people influenced by 
the various media is very important. 
What is their buying ability? What 
percentage is in the active buying 
period? Are they good prospects 
for the product advertised? 


Not one or even two of the above ci- 
mensions of advertising value can be 
used alone. But, when all three arc 
considered, guesswork is eliminated in 
the selection of the proper medium. 

This information is now available for seventy 
American markets. We will be glad to supply 


you statistics on any of the seventy in which 
you may be interested. 


EMERSON B. KNIGHT. he 


225 N.New Jersey St. 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
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radio—as well as some very poor 
preaching. Why should he sus- 
pect, if he looks at the little, un- 
revealing directions in the Satur- 
day church pages, that he will 
hear anything but the least in- 
spiring sort of preaching? When 
he was in Sunday school he heard 
a heap of talk about queer people 
who lived several thousand years 
ago, and was warned that he had 
better watch his step or he would 
find the climate into which he 
graduated from this present world 
not at all the sort of climate he 
would choose to live in. All this 
sort of thing he has grown to 
consider “bunk.” He remembers 
the blood-curdling sermons he 
used to hear; he supposes that 
most parsons of today are still 
talking about the same sort of 
thing. Why doesn’t the church 
grow up? he asks. 


Modern Clergymen Are Well 
Trained 


Well, he’s right about some of 
it Here and there clergymen are 
still trying to scare people into be 
ing good by grotesque descrip- 
tions of a place they have never 
seen, and telling them they had 
better purchase first-class tickets 
for heaven. A good many men 
who are gifted in such picturesque 
description get front page public- 
ity. What the chap who stays at 
home on Sunday doesn’t know 1s 
that these noise makers are pass- 
ing rapidly off the stage, and that 
the average clergyman of today 
is a college-trained man, with 
a three years’ theological training 
on top of that, and that he has 
gone through enough philosophy, 
science, history, psychology and 
comparative religion to have a 
pretty sound mental balance. He 
has had enough of the best that 
modern scholarship can give to 
know the pernicious effect of the 
bad publicity presented to Chris- 
tianity by those in the past who 


have so misrepresented it, and 
who have been responsible for 
keeping sane men away from 


church in their mature life. How 
is the modern clergyman to get 
out of the mind of the man who 
stays away the belief that most 
churches are still teaching the 
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same sort of “rot” they taught 
him when he was a boy? 

In attempting to answer this 
question I shall reveal, I hope, 
what I meant by saying that the 
church must have a different type 
of advertising than it has at pres- 
ent. Any intelligent person knows 
that in these days if a manufac- 
turer of high grade automobiles 
wants to sell his product, he em- 
ploys the best copy writers ob- 
tainable to do the task as well as 
it can be done. And what he 
wants done is the creation of copy 


that will describe as clearly as 
possible his product: what it 
looks like, what features it has 


that other cars lack, what he 
thinks it will do. The parson 
knows, too, that the copy writer 
obtains the best artist he can find 
to show the car as effectively as it 
can be shown on paper; that to 
buy space in an advertising me- 
dium and merely announce that a 
certain firm is making an auto- 
mobile and request people to come 
and look at it would be a waste 
of money. 

Now the church advertising that 
is in vogue today is exactly this 
latter type of advertising. The 
church announces, usually in one- 
inch, single column space, that 
there will be a service at eleven 
o'clock tomorrow and that the 
Rev. Mr. Blank will preach. “You 
are cordially invited to be pres- 
ent,” is added with the idea, ap- 
parently, that the chap who likes 
his slippers and Sunday paper is 
going forthwith to desert them to 
come to church. He won't do it 
any more than he will come to 
see an automobile unless he has 


-been told something about the car. 


I have said that the average 
man who hasn’t gone to church 
since his youth believes that the 
church is still preaching and teach- 
ing what it taught in those days. 
How is he ever to know what it 
really is teaching unless the 
church tells him? And how is the 
church to tell him unless it catches 
him off guard when he is reading 
his newspaper or magazine? I 
am not in the least convinced that 
either the radio or the news pages 
have yet broken down the gen- 
eral belief that the church is 
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archaic. So my point is that the 
church has got to show, as clearly 
as words can show it, what the 
church has to “sell” today. It 
can, by a wise use of advertising 
space, reach almost every man and 
woman who doesn’t go to church, 
and who will never know what 
the church stands for unless he 
learns it from the printed word. 
The church has a message for 
every human being. Why not 
give every reader some indication 
of what that message is? 

If there is any validity in what 
I have said, and naturally I am 
convinced that there is, such a 
change as I have suggested can 


be wrought only by the ad- 
vertising departments of the 
newspapers and magazines. A 


consistent campaign of education, 
directed at clergymen and church 
organizations, would ultimately, 
in my opinion, bring results. 
The plain fact is that clergy- 
men know nothing of the tech- 
nique of advertising; and to this 
fact the advertising departments 
of newspapers have given little in- 
telligent thought. 

On the practical side I should 
like to make the following sug- 
gestion: I feel certain that the 
various denominations would be 
glad to have presented on the ad- 
vertising pages in the Saturday 
editions the outstanding points of 
view for which they stand. If 
each parish in the groups already 
using paid space would add even 
a small percentage to their appro- 
priations, it would be possible to 
carry in the center of the indi- 
vidual parish announcements a 
box containing each week a stir- 
ring statement of some truth 
which that denomination wishes to 
stress and which it feels would not 
only arrest attention, but would 
have pulling power. The plan 
needs organization and intelligent 
presentation to the clergy by the 
advertising departments of publi- 
cations. Furthermore, it needs the 
setting up of a practical method 
of copy writing and layout. It 
would, if put into practice, bring 
about a striking change in reader 
interest for the church advertising 
pages. 

In addition, an entirely differert 
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sort of approach can be made ty 
clergymen. It is true that 
wish direct results; they wish t 
fill their pews. They are right | 
think, in holding that the spoken 
word, with the service that gy. 
rounds it, is of greater value fo 
their purpose than the printed 
word. But they by no mem 
undervalue the use of the printed 
word, once they understand hoy 
it can be most effectively pr 
sented. I am certain that, with 
proper education, clergymen qq 
be convinced that the church js 
losing one of its greatest oppor- 
tunities by not preaching its mes 
sage directly through the adver. 
tising pages of the newspapers 
and the magazines. 

If it tells its story, and it haga 
great and moving story to tell, it 
will reach millions of people it is 
not now reaching. And, in- 
dentally, it will find its pews fill- 
ing up. 

A Suggested Campaign for the 

Churches 



















Some day a great interdenomi- 
national organization will finance 
such an advertising campaign— 
some such organization as th 
Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. The Inter- 
church Movement advertising 
campaign, in which full and capa- 
bly written and displayed page: 
were used in newspapers and 
magazines, was an effective ges- 
ture. Such an organization will 
buy full pages in newspapers and 
magazines to tell the story of 
Christianity, and will tell it 
through the use of the best brains 
that can be employed. I havea 
feeling that if some one of our 
great advertising agencies could 
catch the vision, it could itself 
start a campaign that would force 
the churches into the . sort of 
undertaking I have outlined. 

In the meantime, the church 
federation of any one of our 
Cities could do much in. changing 
the type of advertising now used 
—and generally conceded to bh 
futile—into the type of which | 
write. If all the churches in any 
one city would double their adver- 
tising appropriations, or even it- 
crease them by one-third, the 
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THE BUYER 





REACHING HALF THE SALE 
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Quality of ‘Service 
Naor Prears SMe Everywhere 


Advertised on 
Criterion ran unique fact about Criterion (3- 











Boards sheet) Service is that it is the only 
Saowdrift poster service operating nationally 
Schlitz Malt Syrup through its own self-contained organization. 


wpe Sestend Cakes Nine branch offices and their field forces 
eee aa uniformly render this made-to-order posting 
< igltdreen under direction of headquarters. All opera- 


Werko Washing Powder a _ 
ting men go through the same training. 


Mavis 
Tolley's Cake 
Majestic Radio No. 8 of a series, inviting attention to twenty unique 
Old Master Coffee features of Criterion National Neighborhood Posting. 
Mail Pouch Tobacco Criterion Service, Graybar Building, New York City. 


Dayton Tires 


oi ng CRITERION SERVICE 


St.lovis Globe-Democrat The Original and Only Uniform National 
Service of 3-Sheet Neighborhood Posting 














CRITERION SERVICE, GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
Please send us the portfolio advertised in Printers’ Ink 
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extra space could be used each 
week to tell the story that will sell 
Christianity to multitudes of peo- 
ple. But they will never do it 
until the advertising departments 


show them just how it can 
done. 

Every year the International 
Advertising Association devotes a 
part of its program to the dis- 
cussion of religious advertising. 
One wonders why it has ap- 


parently been so barren of results. 
Churches still go on running their 


What Groucho Says 


Some Big Clients Have Big Ideas of Their Own about Copy—Ask Any 
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little announcements of — service 
each week-—and effectively cop. 
cealing the nature of their goods 
It remains for some publishing 
organization or advertising agency 
to display the same sense and 
brain power they have given to 
commercial houses who _haye 
something to sell. Let a hint 
taken from the changed point of 
view of the city room on the syb. 
ject of religion as news, and ap 
plied to religion as a_ buyer of 
space, 


Advertising Agency Account Executive 


HAT’S my big account? The 

Hay cigarette, of course. 
Got it by a trick, have done a lot 
of tricks with it; every few days 
have to invent a new trick to keep 
it. Got two trick men in the copy 
department who spend their lives 
doping out stunts for cigarette ad 
vertising. They have to be good, 
too, 

Do you know Mr. Hay? Great 
fellow. He'd make all the cartons 
and run all the filling machines 
himself if he had time. Says no- 
body can ask him any questions 
he can’t answer, from the price of 
paper to the fertilizing value of 
the ash. 

And bright ideas for advertising ! 
Say, he has a new one with every 
mouthful of food he eats. 

“Specially prepared paper— Won't 
stick to your lips.” “Four times 
a day to smoke, before meals, dur- 
ing meals, after meals and_ be- 
tween meals” (that one was humor- 
ous). “The Happy Peacemaker 
of a Strenuous Age” (smoke Hay 
cigs and rest your brain), “Substi- 
tute for a night club for the 
T.B.M.” “It Leads! and Why?” 
“Climax of the Century Search” 
(for the 100 per cent correct and 
delicious blend, you know), “The 
Psychic Awakener” (Hay cigarette 
gives you cosmic vision). 

Mr. Hay thought that last one 
might be a bit strong but we could 
take the suggestion and make it 
spark. We told him it was a splen- 
did idea, but we hadn't squeezed 





half the juice out of the “Patent 
Process” yet. We'd take up cosmic 
vision later. 

Gives me the shivers every time 
I see him for fear he will start 
like this: “Did you ever think of 
this copy angle? ‘Just Right.’ Can 
you imagine any two words tha 
convey more to the average man 
than ‘Just Right?” 

He was so keen on ‘Just Right 
that we had to switch a campaign 


on to it. Then “The Cigarette 
with a Future” idea hit him be- 
tween the eyes. I succeeded in 


putting the “Future” into the future 
and got going on the famous “Do 
you like it?” test. 

Fool ideas, say you? Hay has 
a million good ideas. He has twenty 
times too many good ideas to be 
useful as a guide to his advertising 

He's so smart that he’s foolish 

Really he’s very broad minded, 
but when he caught me smoking a 
rival brand one day I nearly lost 
the account. One of our cigarette 
trick men doesn’t smoke at all 
That’s all right with Hay, but for 
me to smoke another brand! Well! 

What do I think of the cigarette 
business? It’s a funny business. 
If it wasn’t so funny, so able to 
glorify trifles, so seriously naive; 
if it didn’t prattle so persistently 
and artlessly, it wouldn’t run into 
such imposing millions as it does. 
Hay is nobody's fool, but the 
goody-goody girls may nick him 
yet. 


Groucno, 
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Syracuse Journal 


DAILY 
TOTAL 
DISPLAY 
LINEAGE 

For the First Six Months of 1929 


This is what the MEDIA RECORDS semi-annual 
analysis for the six months ending June 30 show. 


A detailed study of this analysis also shows that the 
SYRACUSE JOURNAL leads in 17 out of 25 daily 
local classifications (including the Food, Household, 
Radio, Furniture, Electrical, Educational, Footwear, 
Jewelry and Building classifications) and in 10 out 
of 22 daily National classifications, (including the 
Automotive, Radio and Food classifications). 


AND WHY NOT? 
Your message placed in the SYRACUSE JOURNAL 


reaches 3 out of 4 homes in Syracuse, one of the most 
prosperous cities in the United States. 


National Representatives: 


RODNEY E. BOONE, General Manager, 
National Advertising 
International Magazine Bldg., New York 


CHICAGO: Hearst Building ROCHESTER: Temple Muilding 
DETROIT: General Motors Building BOSTON: 5 Winthrop Square 

PHILADELPHIA: Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Building 
CONGER & MOODY 


f 
Western Representatives 1 Leos Angeles - se SS ee 
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Announcing 
a still greater 


Building Publication 


FFECTIVE with the September, 1929, 
issue American Builder . . . recog: 
nized for nearly a quarter of a century as 
the most widely read publication in the 
building field . . . will be enlarged to in- 
clude Building Developer (New York) and 
Home Building (Chicago), two monthly 
magazines of high standing among specula- 
tive or merchant builders and real estate 
developers. 
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With a substantially increased circulation 
and broadened editorial scope, American 
Builder is unreservedly obligated to serve 
every branch of building activity, from bun- 
galow to skyscraper—and to include design, 
finance, construction, decoration and sales. 
It will serve equally well the small home 
builder . . . the busy contractor who is 
building several residences, a factory, an of- 
fice building and a church simultaneously 
. the real estate developer who is build- 
ing a new community of homes . . . the 
operator who specializes in apartment houses 
and the many other construction pro- 
fessionals who have to do with building. 
Attuned to progress . . . modern in its 
interpretation and treatment of the ever- 
changing problems and demands of the 
building field . . . American Builder is 
the logical medium for reaching contractors 
and builders, developers, 
operators, dealers, architects 
and others of like activities 
who, after all, are the men 
who both specify and buy 
what is consumed in the 
building field—a seven bil- 
lion dollar market, annually. 
Member: A.B.C., A.B.P. 








AMERICAN BUILDER 


including Building Developer and Home Building 
A Simmons-Boardman Publication 


30 Church Street, New York 105 W. Adams Street, Chicago 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland 215 Market St., San Francisco 
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Farmers 


( N many rural routes every farmer is a 
subscriber to The Weekly Kansas City 
Star. The Weekly Star’s R. F. D. coverage 
is the largest of all American farm weeklies. 

Such popularity is not the result of pre 
mium offers or subscription contests. The 
Weekly Star does not give premiums, conduct 
contests or use other similar methods of secur- 
ing circulation. 

The causes of ‘The Weekly Star’s success 
are to be found in its editorial and news 
columns; in its service in championing every 
legitimate plan to better the condition of 
farmers; in the authority and standing of 
its contributors and in its ability to get agri- 
cultural information into the hands of farmers 
promptly, a week to 10 days ahead of most 
other farm publications. 

The Weekly Star goes to press late Tues- 
day each week. Eighty-five per cent of the 
465,000 copies is on the rural routes the next 
morning, an achievement made possible by 
The Star’s tremendous press equipment and 
the excellent railway mail service out of Kan- 
sas City. 


The Weekly Ransas City Star, 


Largest Weekly R. F. D. Circulation in America 
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Ensemble Product Pictures Can Be 
Composed Artistically 


Grouping a Number of Objects in One Satisfactory Setting Ix a Complex 
Problem in Illustration 


By W. Livingston Larned 


INDOW-DRESSING a con 

siderable number of products 
in a single composition is admit- 
tedly one of the most difficult prob- 
lems of advertising illustration. 
Sometimes such individual articles 
vary in size and in character and 
offernumerous ag- 


not a few downright failures. 
This advertiser had need for 
composite illustrations, photographi 
cally produced, which would include 
products of a widely divergent 
character, such as adding ma 
chines, filing systems, typewriters, 
indexing cabinets, 


gravating handi Ga RRR III Y 44 y loose leaf equip 
caps to the artist Tae ee. ment, visible rec 


who 
group them with 
an eye to the ar- 


= 


hopes 1° Good Buildings Deserve 
~ 
Good Hardware 


ords, and office 
furniture. Some 
were small, others 


é large, and early 




















tistic. The pic- 
torial undertaking ] ‘ efforts to compose 
in this field has ; i “al } them in an artis 
always annoyed a.) eh ! tic manner were 
advertisers and i dos } unavailing. Con 
doubtless always “ie ~ an | fusion almost al 
will, for each il- ways was one haz 
lustration proves ~ . @ ard, When these 
anew and a quite y | objects overlapped, 
complex study in : @Q the illustration be 
itself. came cluttered and 
That remarkable pictorially incohe 
progress has been P rent. 
made of recent } To place them all 


months must, how 

ever, be admitted, 
as is evidenced by 
some extraordina 

rily successful ar- 
rangements made 
all the more inter- 
esting because of 
innovations of light- 
ing and of composi- 
tion. 

Few readers of the 
advertising of Rem- 
ington-Rand will rec- 
ognize the immense 
amount of labor in- 
volved in the production of such 
group pictures as have been vari- 
ously featured from time to time in 
both magazine and newspaper cam- 
paigns. They look simple enough. 
But they were many, many months 
in the making and represent the final 
result of intricate experiments and 


re 3 


Corbin Illustrations Are 
Uninvolved and 
Attractive 





| onthe same ground 
level was out of the 
question, for then 
} important mechani 


P ' cal parts of back 
' ground devices 
were, of course, 


concealed, The most 
serious objection to 
initial compositions, 
i however, related to 

a confusion of de- 

tail. The pictures 

were “mushy”; no 

one product stood 

out with any well- 
defined degree of clarity. 

It was necessary to construct 
pedestals of wood and rather clab- 
orate frameworks on which ma 
chines could be stood, backed up 
by the higher pieces, such as filing 
cabinets and fireproof safes. The 
products were moved, now here, 
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now there, as on a great chess 
board, until the currently successful 
illustrations were at last obtained. 
Lighting must be reckoned with, 
too, for lighting relieved color 
monotony and gave character to 
the compositions, with certain 
pieces in shadow and others bril- 
liantly illuminated. 

In the Remington-Rand layouts, 
a basic theme was also 


thought out as an added yer ity 


feature. These group- at 


ings suggested, to a de- 
gree, “sky-lines of bus- 
iness,” as it were; a 
relevant and happy vis- 
ual hint. 

Those who have such 
problems of illustration 
to solve will do well to 
look for logical  set- 
tings as at least one 
satisfactory means of 
securing a photographi- 
cally pleasing ensemble 
negative. The old meth- 
od was to take a half 
dozen or a dozen prod- 
ucts, photograph them 
separately and then at- 
tempt to “spot” them 
against background ef- 
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position idea. Then a look-dowy 
and close-up picture was takey 
down the aisle, which was illym- 
ined by special lights brought along 
for the purpose. Some of the 
shoes were smaller than others jn 
the illustration, due to perspective. 
but they were all nevertheless of 
sufficient size to serve the adver- 
tiser’s purpose. It is an admirable. 





fects in the most artis- © eis rosse sous see dens dege comfort drel-they help nate 0 ceeds 


tic grouping possible. 
The result was a stilted 
and unimaginative pic- 
ture, wholly lacking in 
anything atmospheric. 


hetier- they add to your playtime pleasure. Florsheini Sport Styles are supedly slesignes 


quality built—keen to give loyal serve —and reasonably priced — Most Styles Ten Dollars 


Che FLORSHEIM Shoe 
er oe se 


There was always a This Advertiser Has Made a Design with Its Products 


hint of the catalog il- 
lustration in such lay- 
outs. There was nothing attractive 
about them. 

More modern and certainly more 
pleasing to the eye is the arrange- 
ment which provides for a logical 
showing of articles in a single, co- 
hesive ° composition, under quite 
normal and expected conditions. 
Thus, permission was secured by 
a manufacturer of shoes for men 
to stage a little scene in a Pull- 
man car that was standing tem- 
porarily idle in the railway yards. 
It was necessary to picture six 
pairs of shoes of different styles. 
It is the custom to place shoes, 
after retiring, under the curtains 
in the aisle by each berth, and the 
photographer used this as his com- 


Thus Creating an Artistic Display 


if obvious, example, of the more 
interesting picture-ensemble. 

There is no real objection to 
individually photographed units, 
mounted into a composition against 
backgrounds of black or gray, pro- 
vided the artist has a true sense of 
balance and of ‘scientific composi- 
tion. The most varied objects may 
be handled in this manner. 

For many years, the magazine 
illustrations for P. & F. Corbin 
have frankly taken advantage of 
this simpler form, and as many as 
a dozen. pieces of hardware have 
been grouped against non-com- 
mital backgrounds, always unin- 
volved and free from filigree. But 
it is invariably true of the Corbin 
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in the market peaks 
and valleys: 


TUDY the chart above. It shows exactly 
how the securities markets went for the 
past few weeks. Note the five important 

“peak and valley” dates. Now read what 
Waldo Young said in advance of subsequent 
important movements: 
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July 29. “I think we can now look confidently 
for a better market.” 

Aug. 3. “Margin accounts should be light- 
ened at this stage.” 

6. “The reaction now under way will 
have important exceptions. | look 
for irregularity for several days yet.” 

9. “Don’t rush in to sell.” 

16. “Today | am definitely bullish, | 
expect to see many new highs.” 


SARA AAA 


This is the kind of investment advice that Waldo 
Young gives thousands each day in his feature 
article in The Daily INVESTMENT NEWS. 
Thousands of regular, loyal “cover-to-cover” 
readers furnish an eager audience for any adver- 
tising message of reliability and importance. 
Tell your story to a great group of people who 
are financially able to take advantage of out- 
standing opportunities. 


NEW YORK DAILY 


INVESTMENT NEWS 
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arrangements that they are attrac- 
tive because of the peculiarly artis- 
tic “spotting” of the pieces. They 
form, as it were, a mosaic, a pat- 
tern, which more than makes up 
for the absence of a “story” type 
of ensemble. 

The scissor silhouetting of indi- 
vidual prints and necessary mount- 
ing with paste is, on the other 
hand, = an involved process. 
A far more modern 
scheme is to pose the 
pieces and to photo- 
graph them all at the 
same time in a group 
picture which, when re- 
touched, is ready for 
the engraver. 

As between the two 
plans, however, I rec- 
commend the far more 
ingenious idea of story 
illustrations, where the 
setting plays a part 
fully as important as 
the individual products. 

A line of tinned goods, 
displayed on the shelves 
of a cupboard or a 
kitchen cabinet ; jewelry, 
gracefully composed on 
a beautiful dressing 
table; silverware on a 
dinner table, or linens 
in a hope chest or a 
linen chest, are expedients now 
familiar to most advertising pho- 
tographers. And the amazing 
progress made in camera lighting 
adds materially. 

A magazine campaign, now in 
the making, for a manufacturer 
of tools reaches a high point of ex- 
cellence, it seems to this writer, as 
many different objects are assem- 
bled in single compositions without 
sacrifice of advertising detail. For 
the goods must be shown ade- 
quately; that goes without saying. 
Be artistic but be practical at the 
same time. 

These compositions include from 
ten to eighteen tools, and always 
in a logical, pleasantly real setting. 
It is as if they had been used or 
were about to be used and the sug- 
gestion of movement and of life 
is therefore an interesting asset. 
A characteristic composition pic- 
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tured the tools spread out for act. 
ual use near a_ building being 
erected as if left there, momep. 
tarily, by a carpenter. There wa; 
nothing forced in this layout and 
the photographer was careful to 
adhere to realism in his Posings, 

A second illustration was an jp. 
terior scene, the tools placed a 
random on the floor near a kitchen 
cupboard which was being com. 


These Wedgwood China Articles Are Arranged Har. 
moniously and the Resulting Illustration 


Is Most Attractive 


pleted. You felt the touch of the 
workman’s hand on these tools as 
you looked at the picture. The 
series of nine compositions em- 
braced similar settings and in every 
instance the camera’s look-down 
perspective definitely brought out 
the mechanical points of the tools. 
How much better these _illustra- 
tions were than the old-style page 
with its stiff, formal presentation 
of each unit, sharply defined and 
with no eye to a “story” picture. 

Not until recently has it seemed 
to occur to advertisers that when 
they have a family of products to 
feature, the very best illustrative 
method of doing it is to place the 
articles in their natural environ- 
ment, being careful not to allow 
the background or accessories to 
detract too forcefully from the act- 
ual showing of the goods. 

A group picture meant a mere 
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Up 
258 pages 


TO COLLIER’S ADVERTISERS: 


During the first eight months 
this year advertisers’ invest- 


ments in Collier’s have in- 
creased by $1,965,259. This 


is a net gain in space of 258 


pages —41% above the same 
period last year. 

These gains represent in- 
creasing investments by adver- 
tisers who have used Collier's 
in the past—and new business. 
Since January 1, 1929, for 
example, a total of 208 new 
advertisers have come into 
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A general medium . . 











pee trade and 
business papers are read eagerly and _thor- 
oughly. They are “necessity” publications; they 
are “bread-and-butter” magazines. An engineer 
or an industrial executive must know the latest 
news and practice of his profession or his in- 
dustry, in order to avoid fatal mistakes. This 
fact is obvious. It is generally conceded. 


An equally valuable reader-interest is difficult to 
secure in a publication of wider and more gen- 
eral appeal. 


SYSTEM has this keen reader-interest because 
it is devoted to modern business management, 
how to make more money in one’s business, and 
therefore is regarded by its readers as a business 





A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION. TENEY. 
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wol. And it also has a large audience of sub- 
scribers, because its spread across all indus- 
tries from banking to manufacturing, from 
wholesaling to public utilities, makes it a general 
publication. 


SYSTEM subscribers are the more than 70,000 
managerial executives who control the army of 
over 4,000,000 clerical workers. They must know 
the latest and best in equipment and supplies. 


They buy eagerly whatever makes for the greater 
economy and efficiency of this vast army of 


workers. 


Call for proof. 


SYSTEM 


MODERN BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 


ENBVE. AT 36TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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assembling of separate drawings 
or photographs into some sort of 
formal display. And the result was 
not always satisfactory in an age 
of well-groomed layouts. 

Today, several products may be 
grouped to form an_ illustration, 


with, however, one very marked 
departure from the composition 
ideas of the former regime: A 


decorative spirit is injected, pecu- 
liarly in tune with newer forms 
of lighting and background dis- 
play. 


It’s All in How It’s Done 


Often a comparatively simple ex- 
pedient supplies the necessary char- 
acter. It’s all in how the thing is 
done. Attention may be called to 
the magazine pages used for In- 
ternational Sterling silverware. 
Five spoons all the same size are 
so placed in the composition, that 
they point in one direction, almost 
as if drawn to it by a magnet. For 
a background, a piece of white silk 
has been draped, the folds leading 
in the same way. Across the silk 
delicate shadows fall from the 
posed silver. 

In such ways as this, the photo- 
graphic ensemble illustration pat- 
terned, to a degree, after methods 
of the long ago, is made distinctive, 
original and artistic. There is a 
vast difference, also, between the 
various types of groupings of pho- 


tographs of products. Some are 
painfully commonplace in every 
detail of arrangement, lighting, 
pattern and background, while 


others, with simple devices, become 
thoroughly modern. 

The Wedgwood china scries, run- 
ning at the present time proves 
that nothing extraordinary need be 
lone in order to group several ar 
ticles in one composition in such a 
way as-to bring harmony and the 
true pictorial blend. Here the art- 
ist-photographer has arranged his 
objects with such skill and against 
such modernistic settings that they 
become exquisite illustrations, fully 
as interesting to the eye as more 
ambitious story ensembles. 

The look-down photograph or 
drawing scheme has solved the 
riddle of how to present many 
articles in a single group without 
covering any essential part of one 
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of them. Perspective, inexorab) 
always, formerly baffled the artiy 
in his attempt to assemble numer 
ous products in a_ limited spac 
When the picture is taken from 
above, each unit can be made ty 
stand out alone. 

One of the outstanding diffcyl. 
ties and pitfalls of the group ji. 
lustration is a tendency to clutter 
the layout. Non-essential accesso. 
ries are added in a desperate effor 
to supply interest and an artistic 
atmosphere. These — accessories 
often confuse and weigh down the 
picture with more detail than jt 
can comfortably accommodate. 

Avoid, if at all possible, the old 
plan of taking separate photo 
graphs and then mounting them 
into one group. Almost always jt 
gives that “patched-up” appearance 
and if the silhouetting is not done 
professionally, the eye can easily 
detect where the separate prints 
have been pasted upon the back 
ground. ; 

It may be necessary to arrange a 
very large set-up in order to pho- | 
tograph a dozen articles on a sin- § 
gle negative, but this need not 
detract from the reduced illustra- § 
tion if the composition is what it 
should be and if the retouching is 
intelligently manipulated. Nothing 
can take the place of the all-in 
one ensemble, lighted artistically 
with emphasis in mind. 

Do not attempt to force per 
spective. If some articles are 
smaller than others, because they 
are in the background, this should 
not disturb the success of the pho 
tograph. Look for some natural 
setting, whereby the products are § 
grouped as they might well be § 
when in use. 

A series of toiletries grouped on 
a pretty dressing table is likely to 
make a far better advertising pic- 
ture than a prosaic arrangement of 
inanimate articles against a flat 
background. When the studied 
group is arrived at and _ lighted § 
wisely, the contrasts are certain to F 
appear, the life-giving elements of 
shadows and highlights. 

Some of the most attractive illus- 
trations of the hour are those in 
which many products of a family 
of merchandise are skilfully united 
in the story-telling mood. 
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ADVERTISING AGENTS 
AND PRINTERS 


have a common interest in the 
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In the field of hand 
composition there has 
been no material im- 
provement in the pro- 
cess of setting types since the time 
f Johann Gutenberg. 

Keyboard typesetting machines 
have revolutionized the composition 
f text or body matter. But until 
very recently single types have been 
set the same way as they were four 
centuries ago. 

Into this field a new system of 
hand-set, but slug-cast, composition 
was introduced a few years ago by 
the Ludlow ‘Typograph Company. 

The majority of newspapers in 


this country and in England have 
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already adopted the 
Ludlow system. Such 
concerns asthe Conde 
Nast Press, the Me- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company and 
a nation-wide list of printing estab- 
lishments, now sct advertising display 
by the Ludlow system, with a saving 
of time, redué¢tion in overhead, and 
consequent reduétion in composition 


costs. 
Bence caseal Vpvee d of 
Composition 


Hand composition, as is well known, 
requires reaching for a letter at a time 


picked from a compartment in which 


the types lie in disarray. ‘The com- 








positor must pick up the type, turn it 
to bring the nick on top and to bring 
the face up, and deposit that single 
letter in the stick. 

Working the Ludlow way, the 
compositor reaches for flat matrices 
which stand in uniform position in the 
compartments. Instead of picking up 
one type at a time, the compositor 
gathers from five to eight matrices 
and carries this assembled group of 
letters to the stick. Here a very im- 
portant saving of time is effetted. 





Ludloce Composing Stick (top vier) 


When a line of matrices has been 
set and spaced, it is inserted in the 
casting machine and in a few seconds 
the line of type is cast, whereupon 
the compositor distributes the matri- 
ces tor future use. As has been dem- 
onstrated in public tests, the average 
compositor can set copy the Ludlow 
way and distribute the matrices in less 
time than he can set single types 
ceithout distribution. 


Adhantages of 
Liundlow ¢ omposition 


With the Ludlow every letter in the 
line necessarily provides a virgin 
printing surtace. ‘The Ludlow system 
affords the equivalent of an unlimited 
supply of always-new type, an in- 
estimable advantage to the quality of 
work produced, and reducing make- 
ready time to a minimum. 
Moreover the Ludlow eliminates 
one of the ever-present worries of 


printers working with single types, 





which is the fragility of over-hanging 
kerns on well-designed italics, The 








Ludlow provides a truc italic of fy § 


kerning design which will not brea 
off in planing down, on the Press, or 
under electrotyping or stereotyping 
pressure. This is made possible y 
the slanting matrices. 


mo Sacrifice of 


Y ork 


The introduction ot a new method 


into the realm of hand composition 
raises the question of the nicety with 
which Ludlow type can be set. The 
Ludlow system in no way limits the 
art of the compositor. He may ex- 
pend as much care in spacing a line of 
Ludlow matrices as with a line of 
single types, but the Ludlow system 
will inevitably enable him to reach 
the desired result in shorter time. 

Because, to cite another reason, 
the Ludlow process of spacing is 
more logical. The graduations on the 
side of the stick show clearly how 
many picas or fraétions thereot are 
to be divided by the number of word 
spaces in the line. The design of the 
spaces is likewise more logical. With 
single types the spaces are low and 
the hardest units in the line to get at 
to remove and replace. With the 
Ludlow, the spaces, which extend 
beyond the letter matrices, are the 





Ludloze Matrices, 6 and 48 point 
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The Ludloz System in Operation 


most prominent and the casiest to- 


remove. The merit of this feature 
does not permit of argument. 

Too, Ludlow justification require- 
ments are more simple, for the line 
does not have to be “‘tight to lift.’’ As 
soon as its appearance is satistactory 
the l 


is ready to cast. 


ck screw is turned and the line 


fconounes of thie 


Ludlow 

To the printer, and hence indirettly 
to the advertiser, the Ludlow offers 
several tangible economies. ‘There is 


no type to be purchased or replen- 


ished. No casting room to operate. 
No storage bins to be maintained. 
No case laying or inspection. Ni 
frozen investment of types in cases 
or in storage. No jobs are held up 
because one letter is missing from the 
cases. The printer has an unlimited 
supply of new type from 6 to 72 
point, and jobs may be set two, four, 
eight or more up as desired. 

These economies, coupled with 
the speed of Ludlow composition, 
work direétly to the advantage of the 
advertiser, and of the printer who is 
interested in saving his customer’s 


money and his own. 









In conjunction with the Ludlow 
method of composition, the Ludlow 
Typograph Company offers the ad- 
vertiser, the advertising agent and 


LUDLOW TYPES 


CC lassic and-Dodern 


the printer, the standard ty petaces 
such as Caslon, Bodoni, and the other 
stand-bys, and many individual Lud. 


low taces as well. Some of these are: 








NICOLAS JENSON 
And its Distinguished Italic 
Ultra-Modern 
Ultra-Modern Bold 


The New STELLAR Sans-Serif 
Stysian Black 
Styugian Black Stalic 


Specimen shoceines of the Ludloz types of most 


rnterest (6 adverursers ave 


revaslahle 24) , 
IAM ATE ON Teguest. 











To Advertisers, Printers and -Advertising Agents 


Because it provides a more logical 
way of setting job and display matter, 
the Ludlow method with its impres- 
sive saving in composition Costs is 
being generally adopted by adver- 
tisers for broadsides, inserts, catalogs, 
brochures, etc., as well as for publi- 
cation advertising. It pays to insist 


on Ludlow composition. 


\s a printer, you will find it profit- 
able to install Ludlow equipment. 
\s an advertising agent, it will in- 
terest you to know that the Ludlow 
removes toa large degree the old bug- 
bear of excessive mechanical charees 
which are a frequent source of dis- 
satista¢tion in otherwise satista¢tory 


agency -client relationships. 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, I]linois 
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Public Utilities and Railroads 
Teach an Advertising Lesson 


They Create Business for Others That They May Have More Business 





FitzGeraLp ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
NC. 
New ORLEANS 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you please send us a list of 
articles which have appeared in the 
PRINTERS’ Ink Publications on the 
subject of “Power Company Adver 
tising Seeking to Attract Indus 

" We would also like to re 


tries. 
ceive a list of articles which may 
have appeared on the subject of 
“Railroad Advertising to Attract 
Industries.”” 

FirzGeratp Apvr. Acency, Inc. 


NE of the articles to which we 

were able to refer the Fitz- 
gerald agency was entitled “Back 
to Main Street,” by Martin J. In- 
sull, president of the Middle West 
Utilities. In this article, Mr. In- 
sull takes the stand that, through 
the development of super-power, 
industry may be decentralized in 
small towns all over the country 
and thus be closer to the sources of 
raw material and have advantages 
also in the way of more nearly 
localized distribution. Since that 
article appeared in Printers’ INK 
MontTHLY Mr. Insull has written 
and circulated a book which he 
calls “America’s New Frontier.” 
In this he develops further the 
argument he outlined for us, and 
goes considerably into detail to 
demonstrate that “the small towns 
comprise our new industrial fron- 
tier.” 

What Mr. Insull wants is to see 
numerous new factories established 
throughout the Central West and 
South. His company is advertising 
intensively with that idea in mind. 
The advertisements set forth the 
general advantages of carrying on 
manufacturing in small cities—the 
advantages being, among other 
things, cheap power, more stability 
in labor conditions and a better 
class of labor, superior living con- 
ditions and so on. Industrial or- 
ganizations are invited to get in 
touch with the company. When an 


‘inquiry i is received, the whole situa- 
tion is carefully investigated and 
the lead is referred to the chamber 


for Themselves 
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of commerce in some small town 
about which the company knows. 
It is followed up and, oftener than 
not, the correspondence results in 
the establishment of a new factory 
in that town—a town, obviously 
enough, in which Mr. Insull sells 
power and wants to gl more. 

What is the net result of the 
whole merchandising plan? The 
town gets a new factory which em 
ploys people who might otherwise 
be jobless and perhaps brings in 
still. other people. Thus the pros- 
perity of the whole community is 
enhanced ; people have more money 
to spend for the luxuries and neces- 
sities of life, and the dealers of the 
town—if they are half way alive 
sell more. The railroads get some 
extra business in hauling out the 
merchandise the factory makes 
and Mr. Insull’s company sells 
power—which, of course, is the 
fundamental object of the effort it 
has made. 

This decidedly interesting mer- 
chandising procedure—and there 
are others outlined in the articles 
to which we _ referred above 
shows the strength of the adver- 
tising principle having to do with 
creating markets. A company has 
something to sell and the existing 
and visible demand is not sufficient 
to take up its output or to enable 
it to approach ‘anywhere near the 
limit of its capacity and oppor- 
tunity. Hence it sets out on a pro- 
gram of education and of broad, 
general merchandising which not 
only informs potential customers 
about the benefits of using the com- 
modity, but brings about conditions 
wherein they will need it as well 
as want it. 

One case in point is the agricul- 
tural extension work carried on by 
the International Harvester Com- 
pany. This company has a highly 
organized department of experts 
whose work it is to show farmers 
how they can make more money. 
Many of the methods suggested do 
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not include the use of a single item 
the Harvester company has to sell. 
Yet, when the farmer's prosperity 
is increased through utilizing what 
he has been taught, he is financially 
able to buy more farm machinery 
and generally does. 

There is no more convincing il- 
lustration of the steady progress 
advertising is making than is to be 
seen in the avidity with which 
public utilities corporations and 
railroads are grasping and using 
this apparently broad and unselfish 
method of creating business for 
others in or@er that they, them- 
selves, may get more business. If 
a public utilities company wants to 
enlarge the market for its power it 
sees the need of doing all it can to 
increase the number of uses of 
power. A certain percentage of 
increase would come to it in the 
natural course of events, whether 
it advertised or not. If a factory 
should happen to straggle into a 
town it would have to buy power 
and there is usually only one place 
to get it. But that was the old 
idea. The new idea is to get be- 
hind the town, help it develop, help 
it grow and thus actually build a 
market for power that perhaps 
otherwise would not come at ali. 

‘The point of the entire matter is 
that the apparently most unselfish 
advertising is really constructively 
selfish in the highest degree. In 
other words, the advertiser makes 
business for others first of all, and 
then he gets more business for 
himself. If it were not for the lat- 
ter contingency he would _ not 
undertake the building process.— 
[Ed. Printers’ Ink. 


Jay J. White, Inc.. Appoints 
Frank Presbrey Company 
Jay J. White, Inc., Philadelphia, auto- 
motive equipment, has appointed the 
Philadelphia office of the Frank Pres 
brey Company, New York, advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 

Business papers are being used. 


Meyercord Appoints Potts- 


Turnbull 
The Meyercord Company, Chicago, 
decaleomania_ signs, has appointed the 


Potts-Turnbull Company, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its busi- 
ness paper advertising. 
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Copyright Notice Must Be Up 
in Front of Booklets 


A decision recently handed down by 
the District Court for the Eastern Dis. 
trict of New York is of importance to 
advertisers because it concerns a ques- 
tion of copyright protection for book- 
lets. Protection is only granted when 
the copyright notice is printed in con- 
formity with the requirements of the 
copyright act. Under Section 19 of the 
1909 copyright act it is specified that 
the notice should appear on the title 
page or the next page. 

Because the United Thrift Plan, Inc., 
disregarded this legal requirement, and 
placed its copyright notice on the last 
page of a booklet, it lost a suit brought 
against the National Thrift Plan, Inc. 
The court held that no copyright was 
procured by the misplacing of the notice 

It also was held that no relief could 
be granted under Section 20 of the 
same act as this section only protected 
the copyrighter where the notice was mis- 
placed in some copies only. 

In the opinion handed down by Judge 
Campbell, it was stated: “If the plain- 
tiff has secured a good and valid copy- 
right, there is no question that the de- 
fendant’s book of which complaint is 
made infringes such copyright. 

“If, however, plaintiff has not secured 
a copyright by reason of failure to 
comply with the law, then the defen- 
dant can be held to no liability in this 
action. 

“The alleged notice ot copyright on 
all the copies of the plaintiff’s booklet 
appeared at the bottom of the last page 
and did not appear on the title page or 
the following page.” 


©. T. Anderson, Space Buyer, 
Touzalin Agency 


O. T. Anderson, for nine years with 
the media department of the D'Arcy 
Advertising Company, Inc., St. Louis, 
has joined the Charles H. Touzalin 


Advertising Agency, Inc., as space buyer. 

E. C. Hartman, at one time with 
Critchfield & Company, Chicago, and for 
the last several years engaged in mer- 
chandising- work in the South, also has 
joined the Touzalin agency. 


American LaFrance Utica 


Branch Moved to Elmira 

The Utica, N. Y., office and ‘plant of 
the American LaFrance and Foamite 
Corporation, manufacturer of fire ex- 
tinguishing equ‘pment, is being moved 
to the company’s main plant and gen- 
eral offices at Elmira, N. Y. On 
August 1 the advertising, engineering 
and sales departments were moved from 
Utica to Elmira. 


Fountain Pen Account to 


Lehman 
_ David Kahn, Inc., North . Bergen, 
a. wee manufacturer of fountain. pens 
and propelling pencils, has appointed 
Hart Lehman, Advertising, New York 
to direct its advertising account. 
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One of the Scripps 7= Howard Newspapers 
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National Advertising Department, Stuart S. Schuyler, director, 280 Park Avenue, New York 
Chicago—San Francisco—Detroit—Los Angeles—Atlanta— Philadelphia — Buffalo— Dallas 














Should Similar Products Be 


Advertised Collectively? 


How Clicquot Club Increased Its Sales on. Two Products by Telling How 
Dissimilar They Were 


By Rexford Daniels 


\ JHEN a company has several 

products which come under 
the same general heading, such as 
cigarettes, beverages, automobiles, 
ete., its problem is whether to ad 
vertise them collectively or sepa- 
rately, and also whether or not to 
stress their similarity, if any. The 


the public and remained there un- 
til the public’s conception of the 
term, ginger ale, was changed to 
mean pale dry. 

It was not long, therefore. before 
the old, original ginger ale, the 
golden type, lost its previous su- 
perior position and tempted bot- 





Clicquot Club Company, 
maker of Clicquot Club 
ginger ales, has found 
an answer, in its case, naman 
hy showing just how 
dissimilar two of its 
heverages are. 

The advertising of 
the Clicquot Club Com 
pany, which formerly 
was done collectively, 
this year represents a 
radical change in_ its 
policy caused by some 
of the following reasons 
which made it advisable 
for it to advertise sepa- 
rately two popular 
brands of its ginger ale. 

To within a few years 
after the war ginger Y== 
ale was simply ginger so 
ale. It was defined by 
the government chemists 
as a beverage containing 
certain definite combina- 
tions of ingredients, and aie 
no other beverage which 
did not contain those 
same ingredients could 








Drink this reviving beverage 
—watch your appetite come back! 








, | Clicquot Club | 
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he called ginger ale. 
About 1919, however, 
a drastic change took 
place in the beverage wants of the 
American public which called for a 
ginger ale that could be mixed with 
other beverages and not retain the 
taste of ginger so strongly. As a 


result, the pale dry variety, with 
less ginger, sprang into popularity 
and became the leader in many sec- 
tions of the country. Through con- 
tinued advertising it soon took the 
foremost position in the eyes of 
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One of the Magazine Advertisements in Which the 
Health Qualities of Clicquot Club Are Stressed 


tlers to devote more of their time 
and advertising appropriations to 
pushing the new variety. Despite 
the popularity of the pale dry, 
however, the golden still enjoyed 
an ever-increasing sale. 

Early in 1929, Clicquot mad 
a complete study of its sales trends, 
by individual markets, and found 
that ginger ale tastes vary accord 
ing to geography. In some sections 
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SAVINGS in: Columbus 
banks, as represented by 
total Building and Loan 
Deposits and Savings Ac- 
counts in commercial 
banks, have grown as fol- 


lows in the last eight years: 


1921... $ 69,216,288 
1922... 76,543,344 
1923... 88,876,454 
1924... 101,688,472 
1925... 117,215,696 
1926... 131,652,986 
1927... 147,215,831 
1928... 163,869,580 
1929. 172,072,518 






















N 1921 Columbus had a 
population of 242,119. The 
people had $69,216,288 in sav- 
ings deposits in Columbus 
banks... . about $285 per 
capita. 
IN 1929 Columbus has a popu- 
lation of 318,000. The people 
have $172,072,518 in savings 
deposits . . . about $541 per 
capita! 
While population has increased 





















a trifle over 31%, savings de- 
posits have increased more than 
148°; ! 


SAVINGS DEPOSITS PER 
CAPITA HAVE IN- 
CREASED MORE THAN 
96%! 


A city that has taken 76,000 
newcomers into its fold, and 
increased its savings deposits 
more than $103,000,000 in 
eight years indicates a market 
of permanently increasing pro- 
ductiveness. 

It is most certainly a market 
worth going after, especially so, 
because it can be economically 
cultivated. 


In this city of 70,666 homes the 
Dispatch hasa daily circulation 
of 62,917...acoverage of more 
than 89% of the homes. The 
Sunday coverage is even 
greater ! 


Columbus Dispatch 


-#4 OHIO’S GREATEST HOME DAILY }x+- 
Total Net Paid Daily Circulation 119,430 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities 
HARVEY R. YOUNG, Advertising Director 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc., National Representatives 
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Our Latest A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement (June 29th Issue) Shows 94,322 
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AVE you ever been in a mine and 

seen a riffle table, and watched 
the various particles of metal ore 
separate and settle naturally on their 
proper levels? 


So it is in grading circulation. 

Individuals just naturally fall into 

different classes. 

There is only one method of getting 

quality and that is to sift--sift-—-sift. 
The Magazine of Wall Street's cir- 

culation methods produce subscrip- 


tions from those interested in securities. 


Our editorial policy retains only 
those of the better class. 


Thus our methods retain the man who 
has arrived and those who are the 
“comers-up.” 


The sum total of our readers represents 
the influential buying power of the country. 


&MAGAZINE 
¢WALLSTREET 


42 BROADWAY Member A. B. C. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
A 
Our Latest A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement (June 29th Issue) Shows 94,322 
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of the country, golden ginger ale 
of the old-fashioned type led the 
sales of pale dry by a substantial 
margin. In others the demand for 
the two brands was about equal. 
In yet other districts pale dry was 
predominantly ahead. It was thus 
shown that to advertise the two 
blends collectively and impartially 
throughout all markets would mean 
a waste of effort in those markets 
which were not suitable. As a re- 
sult, it was decided to give each 
blend its pro-rata proportion of the 
total advertising appropriation on 
the basis of known sales, and in 
some markets to run only golden 
copy and pale dry copy in others. 
And, in the great majority of mar- 
kets, where both had a sale, to 
run varying proportions of each 
campaign. 

Having made this decision, it 

was immediately obvious that two 
very distinct campaigns of adver- 
tising would be necessary. Copy 
points—many of them forgotten 
when the two blends were collec- 
tively promoted—had to be turned 
out of barracks, dressed up and re- 
viewed. New copy had to be 
recruited. Fighting forces were 
made out of facts that hitherto had 
been apparently nothing but the 
camp-followers of the ginger ale 
business. 
One-Third More Per Bottle 


For example, Clicquot Club Pale 
Dry is unique in that it is pack- 
aged in full pints, whereas the bal- 
ance of the bottling industry has 
adopted the twelve-ounce or three- 
quarter pint bottle as the dry gin- 
ger ale standard. To bring out 
this point “one-third more per 
bottle” was adopted as a maior 
copy argument for Clicquot Club 
Pale Dry. Illustrations were pho- 
tographic and all clearly showed 
the bottle and the proportions of 
its contents. An incidental cut 
illustrated the more-for-your- 
money idea by showing four liquid 
ounces in an ordinary tumbler— 
with the caption, “This much more 
in every bottle.” 

Clicauot Club Golden was then 
advertised in a different way— 
its food value was stressed. Again 
photographs were used for illustra- 
tion, but the principal pictures were 
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situation-pictures illustrative of the 
— 

A subordinate copy argument jp 
both campaigns was the fact that 
Clicquot Club bottles its products 
only in clean ‘bottles, never used 
before. 

Frequently we hear of distinc. 
tions without differences, but here 
was a distinction which created a 
difference—in sales. The public 
for the first time was told in the 
advertising, the distinction between 
two types of ginger ale. The re. 
sult has been that, according to 
the company, it is now enjoying the 
best sales conditions of its entire 
forty-five year history. Pale dry 
sales are more than 40 per cent 
ahead of 1928. Golden Clicquot 
Club sales, which for some years 
have maintained themselves at a 
slower rate of increase, this year 
have responded with a distinct, 
rapid and profitable upward curve. 

The advertising campaign de- 
scribed relates to newspaper work 
including rotogravure for Pale Dry 
and Golden ginger ales only. In 
addition there has this year been 
added a rotogravure and class 
magazine campaign on Clicquot 
Club Sec—the company’s newest 
product. Again, its difference 
from pale dry and golden is 
very largely a difference in the 
proportioning of the standard gin- 
ger ale ingredients, plus a neces- 
sary change in the treatment of 
some of them to bring about the 
fruity zest of the drink. The same 
differenqae exists between Sec and 
pale dry as between pale dry and 
golden. 

With these differences made 
clear in the public mind, it is now 
possible to put whatever pressure 
is necessary on each brand in or- 
der to increase its sales in a given 
territory. This was not possible, 
formerly. when the ginger ales 
were advertised collectively, and 
thus makes more flexible the prob- 
lem of advertising a group of kin- 
dred products. 





Appoints Basford Agency 


The Alan Wood Steel ,Company, Con- 
shohocken, Pa., “A. W.” Diamond Pat- 
tern rolled steel floor plates and _ traffic 
treads, has appointed the G. M. Basford 
Company, New York advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 
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Death of 
Lawrence, Separates 
Rosa Brothers 








«sT is my painful duty to advise 

a of the death on Sep- 
tember 3 of my brother, Lawrence.” 
This message from Guido Rosa 
will be received with deep regret 
among the maany readers of 
Panters’ INK who have come to 
know these two brothers and their 
work. ; ' 

Lawrence and Guido studied art 
together. Fourteen years ago, when 
Lawrence was in his twenty-first 
year, they started their career in 
advertising work, a career which, 
aside from the distinguished place 
they made for themselves, is 
marked by the inseparable com- 
panionship which was theirs inside 
and outside of business. 

The Rosa studio is at Union 
City, N. J. and there they ex- 
ecuted their pen drawings for the 
Woman’s Home Companion, for 
their characteristic advertisements 
for the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, Rolls-Royce, 
American Radiator and other ad- 
vertisers. Each year they sent out 
Christmas cards which are to be 
seen framed in many advertising 
agencies, their drawings identified 
with the familiar mark of two 
R’s placed in reverse position. 

In the creative work of the Rosa 
brothers, according to Henry 
Quinan, art director of the 
Woman's Home Companion, there 
was wonderful taste and excellent 
form. “Their work,” he said, “par- 
ticularly reflected’ itself in their 
understanding of the drawings 
which were to go with the typog- 
raphy of the advertisement or page, 
drawings which were virile and in 


roundings. 

“Guido and Lawrence had a won- 
derful sense of co-ordination. The 
sympathy between the two boys 
was extraordinary. Both brothers 
were artists and so fused their 
work that it was difficult, if not 
impossible, to tell where one left 
off and the other began.” 

In the field of graphic arts the 
Rosa Brothers also are well known 
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for their work in the designing of 
types and decorative effects. Their 
work was awarded a bronze medal 
of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. The Art Directors 
Club of New York also awarded 
them a bronze medal. 

The Rosa studio will be con- 
tinued under the direction of Guido. 


“The Business Week” Starts 


Publication of The Business Week, New 
York, has been started by the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company. Mare A. 
Rose is managing editor. The new pub- 
lication is an outgrowth of The Maga- 
sine of Business which made its last 
appearance in August. 

Gorton James, who recently resigned 
as chief of the Domestic Commerce 
Division of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, is editor of marketing and 
distribution. Virgil Jordan, until re- 
cently editor of publications and chief 
economist of the National Conference 
Board, is economist on the publication’s 
staff. 

Jay E. Mason is sales manager with 
headquarters at New York. Dwight 
Mills is Eastern advertising manager at 
New York. R. A. Feldon is Western 
advertising manager at Chicago. The 
advertising page size of the new publi- 
cation is 7 inches by 10 3/16 inches. 


J. V. Hughes Joins “Wall 


Street News” 

John V. Hughes, formerly of the ex- 
ecutive staff of The H. L. Stedfeld 
Company, New York advertising agency, 
has been appointed director of advertis- 
ing of the Wall Street News, New York. 
Mr. Hughes was, at one time, with the 
merchandising and sales staff of the 
New York Evening Journal. He also 
has been with the former Joseph Rich- 
ards Company, Inc., and Lennen & 
Mitchell, Inc., advertising agencies. 


- — . 
Glyco-Thymoline Account to 
Peck Agency 
Kress & Owen, Inc., New York, manu 
facturer of Glyco-Thymoline, has ap 
age the Peck Advertising Agency, 
nc., of that city, to direct its advertis- 

ing account. 


Monogram Oil Account -to 


Charles W. Hoyt Agency 

The New York Lubricating Oil Com- 
pany, New York, has appointed the 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of that city, to direct the 
advertising of its Monogram Oil. 


Six-Point League Luncheon 

The Six-Point League, New York, will 
hold its first regular luncheon on Friday, 
September 13, at the Yale Club of that 
city. P. L. Thomson, president of the 


Audit Bureau of Circulations, will be 
the guest speaker. 
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Sees Independent Retailer 
Helped by Social Changes 


Changes which have recently taken 
place in the social structure are working 
more to the advantage of the independent 
department or specialty store than they 
are to chain stores. This is the opinion 
expressed to the Conference on Retail 
Distribution at Boston by Philip Le 
Routillier, president of Best & Com- 
pany, New York, in his discussion on 
the position of the independent store. 

Anyone examining fundamental trends 
in the present-day social organism, he 
stated, must conclude that recent hap 
penings give the up-to-date independent 
store a considerable advantage over its 
increasingly more cumbersome and, 
hence, more slowly operated rivals 

As examples of the changes to which 
Mr. Le Boutillier referred, he men- 
tioned the greatly improved standards 
of living, the consequently increased con- 
sumer demand for merchandise better 
in quality and in style, and the positive 
indications that these tendencies will 
increase. The need of speed and judg 
ment in meeting these new merchandis 
ing conditions, he said, can be met 
more quickly by the independent. 

“Far from standardizing its mer 
chandise as ithe chain stores have done 
successfully,” continued Mr. Le Bout 
tillier, “and far from complicating its 
already too cumbersome operating struc 
ture, the department or specialty store 
with its many thousands of diverse 
items and prices, catering to all ranges 
of purses, cannot duplicate by merger 
the proved typical chain store methods 
of buying, operating and selling. Its 
quickest road to salvation lies in hetter 
management, better knowledge of _ its 
job and better understanding of any ad- 
justment to present day conditions.” 


Austin Black Joins Ingrim- 
Rutledge 


Austin Black, formerly with the 
Honig-Cooper Company, Inc., San 
Francisco, has become associated with 


the Ingrim- Rutledge Company, Inc., of 


that city, stationery. He will specialize 
in direct-mail advertising. Mr. Black 
was, at one time, advertising manager 


of the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers Association. 





J. M. Shaw to Direct 
Noxzema Sales 


J. Marvin Shaw, recently with the 
Baltimore office of the Robert Gair Com- 
pany, New York, has been oe 
sales manager of the Noxzema mical 
Company, Baltimore. This appointment 
is effective September 15. 





J. H. Reigle Joins 
“News” 
J. H._Reigle, formerly with the Rich- 


Baltimore 


mond, Va., Times-Dispatch, has been 
appointed national advertising manager 
of the Baltimore News. 
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Our Help Reflects the Help 
We Get 


Lesan-PratGG ADVERTISING AGENCY, Iy¢ 

JacKsonvitie, Fra., Avo. 29, 1929, 
Editor of Painters’ Ink: 

You don’t know how much I » 
preciate that wealth of information 
about bank advertising appropriation 
which accompanied your letter ¢ 
August 15, following your telegram 9 
the same day. 

Certainly the world of advertising ani 
its “population” owe you a debt for th 
effective and prompt Fi in which You 
always answer the S.O.S. of needed in 


formation. a 
Noate T. Pratce. 


Co-operative Campaign for 
Cycle Trades 


The Cycle Trades of America at its 
annual convention held last week « 
Atlantic City, N. J., authorized an a 
vertising campaign to stimulate the sale 
of bicycles. Plans call for the expendi 
ture of about $150,000 for this work 

Charles F, Olin, advertising manage: 
of the New Departure Manufacturing 
Company, Bristol, Conn., has heen a» 
pointed advertising manager for th 
Cycle Trades Organization. The Green 
leaf Company, Boston advertising agency 
will direct the campaign. 


L. L. Levin with “Salt Lake 
ons ” 
l'ribune 
Leo L. Levin, for the last several 
years a publishers’ representative a 
Salt Lake City, has joined the adver 
tising staff of the Salt Lake Tribun. 
He will devote his time to agricultural 
and state division advertising. Mr 
Levin was one of the founders, and, «# 
one time, advertising manager, of the 
Salt Lake City Telegram. 


Chemical Account to Arthur 
Hirshon Agency 

The Adson Chemical Company, Inc 
New York, has appointed the Arthur 
Hirshon Company, Inc., New York ad 
vertising agency, to direct the advertis 
ing of its product, Ozo Mist. News 
papers are being used. 





A. A. Phillips Starts Own 
Business 


Arthur A. Phillips, formerly with the 
creative department of The Ebbert & 
Richardson Company, Cincinnati printer 
has started his own advertising business 
at Cincinnati, to be known as the Arthur 
\. Phillips Company. 


Advertising Manager, Portland 


“Telegram” 


A. L. Manning, automobile editor of 
the Portland Telegram, in addition has 


heen appointed national advertising man 
ager. 
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“""t When Color Counts! iis now established 

hich that color in advertising pays—and often it pays best 

ceded in when employed in the paper upon which your message 

PRAIGE, is rinted. 

» Vhite will probably always be pre-eminent for cor- 
respondence but the sales letter on colored paper and 

aa With a colored envelope invites the eye and thrusts it- 

eek w B self out conspicuously from any mass of mail. If a 

them shade is properly selected, a tinted letterhead helps to 

work create toward your message an attitude of warmth and 

we friendliness in the most hardened reader. 

= CHIEFTAIN BOND, made in sixteen colors be- 

= sides white, is pre-eminently suited to such use. More- 
over, it is a good paper for any business house to es- 

Lake tablish as standard for all forms. Its color range is 


adequate for the most extensive systems. 


Severa 


=| Chieftain Bond 


and, at ° 

at Use envelopes to match your stationery 
ad ® 
thur Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test 

y, Ine 


Arthur 
ork ad 
dvertis 

News 


m PAPER COMPANY 


N, Wi * 

= Svccess Bono eenah, isconsin Gracies Bonp 
printer = Soe Tnuee Bonp STONEWALL LINEN LEDOER 
usiness HIgFTAIN BOND Check Names RESOLUTE LEDGER 
Arthur N@ENAH BOND the Prestice Lepore 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers 
for testing purposes 
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Another Under-Advertised and 


By Roy Dickinson 


OR many years the leaders in 

the furniture industry have 
realized that the business with 
which they were associated was 
losing out in the race for the 
buyer’s dollar and needed rejuve- 
nation. There was a mental atti- 
tude on the part of the public to- 
ward furniture which was hurting 
them. The family which almost 
automatically demanded a new au- 
tomobile, a new radio set, the 
newest type of vacuum cleaner and 
an electric refrigerator persisted 
in keeping furniture in a different 
mental class. It was always thought 
of as a necessity, was usually given 
a minor place in the family budget 
and bought in very limited amounts. 
While the public is no longer con- 
tent with horsehair sofas and mon- 
strosities in the living room, what 
little style consciousness has been 
developed has been due largely to 
the editorial features in various 
publications. 

Of course, a big exception to this 
general statement must be noted in 
a few outstanding instances, of 
which the Simmons Company is a 
good example. By adequate and 
unusual advertising this company 
has done a fine job for itself and 
also for the industry. 

As Z. G. Simmons said recently, 
“We have remade the bedroom 
from an aesthetic as well as a 
practical standpoint. Our adver- 
tising has been calculated to arouse 
general interest in the subject 
whether the consumer is in the 
market for the sort of products we 
make or not.” 

It has been constructive adver- 
tising of the best sort, not price 
advertising. But this type of ad- 
vertising in the furniture field is 
the exception. There is a mental 
attitude on the public’s part that 
hurts sales. It consists of a dis- 
position to look at furniture as 
something to sit on until, like the 
one horse shay, it wears out and 


falls apart after several lifetimes 





Furniture, for Instance 


Under-Merchandised 
Is Getting Ready for a Big Come-Back 


Industry 


Which 


There is little of tha 
eagerness for the new, the differ 
ent, the colorful and the fresh 
which many other industries have 
been able to build up in the minds 
of the great consuming public. The 
people have never been taught, gen- 
erally speaking, to want furniture, 
to be critical of it and to demand 
new styles and frequent renewals 
as they have in the product of 
many other industries, mainly be. 
cause furniture as an_ industry 
has never done an adequate adver- 
tising job. 


Problem Was Discussed Eight 
Years Ago 


of service. 





Some eight years ago a few of 
the big men in the industry, being 
primarily the officers of the Retail 
Furniture Association, began con- 
sidering these facts and thinking 
of some means to put the industry 
back into its rightful place in the 
esteem of the people of the coun 
try. They realized the inroads 
which more aggressively advertised 
and merchandised industries had al- 
ready made and those inroads were 
beginning to be felt in the sale of 
furniture and other home furnish- 
ings. The question of what was to 
be done about it was discussed as 
long ago as that and the question 
wandered along more or less in the 
discussion stage for almost six 
years when opinions crystallized 
into the decision that some sort of 
a national co-operative advertising 
campaign to sell the idea of more 
home furnishings was one answer 
They looked facts and figures 
squarely in the face when this 
matter was being considered. 

Some of the facts which were 
brought out at these early meetings 
were along these lines. 

The production of bedroom 
furniture in 1927 was less by 
$12,800,000 than it was in 1925. 


2. The production of dining 
room furniture was less by $1,878. 
000. 
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Southern Hardware, 
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Southern Aviation takes off today carrying an 
impressive amount of aviation advertising. This is 
in recognition of the coverage of this paper over 
the Southern States; the logical place for aviation’s 
greatest development due to all year flying condi- 
tions. Too, it is in acknowledgment of the place 
the South already occupies in aviation sales. Two 
Fort Worth, Texas dealers alone sold $500,000 
worth of planes in the past 90 days, practically all 
to individual owners. 

American Aeronautical Corp., Brunner-Winkle, 
Travel Air, Metal Aircraft, Aero Supply Mfg. Co., 
American Eagle, New Standard, Great Lakes, Parks 
Air College, Crouse-Hinds, Russell Manufacturing, 
Southern Air Transport, Braley School of Flying, 
and many others equally prominent in aviation 
circles, have seized upon the new field which 
Southern Aviation opens. 

Write for full particulars on this fast advancing 
section which Southern Aviation covers in all 
phases of the industry. 


Aan *Y? Re Co SA Mh... 
“DUBLI SHING Co.” 


Also publishers of Southern Automotive Dealer, Electrical South, 
Southern Power Journal and Cotton 
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CoLorn PRINTING 


this envelope 


doesn’t camouflage i ith “" 





hse Improved Columbian Clasp’ Sgavelope 
gives your color printing just ‘thé teverse of 
camouflage. Its neutral buff’makes colory stand. 
out, yet blends pleasingly with any of them. This ~ . 
envelope makes it possible for you to have en- 
velopes that harmonize with their contents with- 

out the expense and delay of a made-to-order 
job. Simply print on it a color design similar to 
that used on the mailing enclosed in it. Result 
—an envelope that makes you want to open it 
and see what’s inside. 





Make it a point to get the Improved Colum- 
bian Clasp Envelope from your printer or sta- 
tioner. It comes in 32 stock sizes,and thus fits 
practically any mailing job you have. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
With thirteen manufacturing divisions covering the country 


mproved 
couttieest® LASP ENVELOPES 
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SEVEN REASONS WHY THE 
IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP 
ENVELOPE IS THE STANDARD 


. Made from extremely tough, flexible stock. 
“Scotch seams” — they never give. 


Clasp of malleable metal that resists 
breaking. 


. Clasp anchored to envelope at all points 


through double thickness of paper. 

Hole in flap patch-reinforced with fibre- 
tough patch. Lines up with clasp every 
time. Inspection at factory makes certain 
of this. 


. Identified by name “Improved Columbian 


Clasp” and size number printed on lower 
flap of each envelope. 


. Thirty-two stock sizes, to fit practically 


any job without making to order. 
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Fibres: Photomicrograph 
showing the finely matted 
fibres which compose Im- 
proved Columbian Clasp 
stock. The microscope is 
only onc of the many precise 
instruments whose scrutiny 
this stock must pass. 
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While population is increasing at 
the rate of 1,750,000 per year, and 
the per capita income of the United 
States has increased from $1,637 in 
1921 to $2,210 in 1926, and is even 
greater now, furniture has actually 
lost in dollars and cents volume. 
Yet $27,000,000,000 more was spent 
in retail business in 1926 than in 
1921. 

As Hugh Murrill, Jr., publisher 
of the Southern Furniture Journal, 
said: “The furniture industry to- 
day is in the rut of price mer- 
chandising. We think and talk 
price first, last and all the time. 
We think of nothing but sales and 
low prices as the means of arous- 
ing public demand. We can’t meet 
the competition of electric washing 
machines, electric refrigerators, 
vacuum cleaners, radios, silk hos- 
iery, automobiles, clothing, summer 
resorts, travel bureaus, piano man- 
ufacturers, with a price’ appeal 
alone. We have 22,000 retail mer- 
chants and 3,000 manufacturers. 
We can make and sell 50 per cent 
more furniture than the present 
market is absorbing. Price mer- 
chandising is making it very diffi- 
cult for manufacturers to obtain a 
proper return on investments. We 
are squarely confronted with the 
necessity of creating business, as 
well as competing for what already 
exists. 

“We need to know and under- 
stand the public; to realize that 
people must want things before 
price counts; that low price alone 
never made anyone want anything. 


What the Industry Needs 


“The furniture industry today 
needs more co-operation and less 
bargaining. We need less unit pro- 
duction and more quality produc- 
tion. We need more good retail 
merchants and better salesmen in 
contact with the public. We need 
more profitable, more interesting 
advertising to the public. 

“Many very good and effective 
agencies within the industry have 
talked about some of these things 
for years, but little has actually 
been done about them. 

“Furniture designs are still cre- 
ated to appeal only to retail deal- 
ers. The furniture buyer still buys 
what he likes, and not what his 
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customers like. The furniture 
merchant still advertises and talks 
prices and terms. 

“The average furniture salesman 
still knows far less than the avyer- 
age woman about design, about 
room arrangement, about color har- 
mony, and the right relationship 
of home furnishings. 

“A good part of the industry 
still operates under the dead the- 
ory that merchandising is a matter 
of fooling people, of making peo- 
ple buy things that they really 
don’t want—instead of finding out 
and helping them buy what they 
do want. No real study of con- 
sumer demand has been applied to 
the furniture industry. We have 
talked about these things, but noth- 
ing has been done about them.” 

After much discussion and after 
many conferences among the lead- 
ers in the industry a complete sur- 
vey was undertaken. The results 
of this survey are contained in a 
seventy-eight page book called 
“Why People Don’t Buy Furni- 
ture.” 

This book has been made the 
basis for the National Home Fur- 
nishings program described later. 
In brief it contains the results of 
a three-fold investigation made on 
a nation-wide scale: (1) Of every 
study that has been made in recent 
years which has any relation to 
the subject. (2) Within the in- 
dustry with special reference to 
its relation to the public. (3) 
Among homes throughout _ the 
country to get first hand facts as 
to the public’s relation to the in- 
dustry. It covers visits by inves- 
tigators to retail stores throughout 
the country in the course of which 
1,600 furniture merchants were 
personally consulted and 2,141 store 
salesmen interviewed and in addi- 
tion to that it covers visits to 48,- 
600 homes in various parts of the 
country. 

From these findings, conclusions 
as to the requirements of the in- 
dustry are given, namely, to create 
a new mental picture of the well 
furnished home in the consumer's 
mind that shall embody artistic 
value as well as utility value. Have 
a picture of the furniture store as 
a storehouse of beautiful things. a 
place to come to for ideas and in- 
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From generation to genera- . 
tion, through the ages, the i ¥ | m 
savages of South Amer- {f id d \ 
ica’s impenetrable jungles \ ( 
handed down crude uses of ms 
a sticky liquid that oozed r | 
out of certain trees. Intrepid explorers brought 
back samples of this odd substance. Probably 
purely by accident, someone discovered that it could | 
be used to erase pencil marks. From this practice Dr. 
came the name “rubber.” a 
Equally accidentally, a scientist dropped some rub- } that 
ber mixed with sulphur on a hot stove—vulcanizing f jp 1§ 
was born. From such humble beginnings sprang}. 
last year’s sales total of $148,800,000 of the B. F. } The 
Goodrich Company. yer 
That sales achievement was no accident. It repre- al 
sents fifty-nine years of constant striving for manv-f imm, 
facturing and merchandising excellence. to P 
Neither is it merely accidental that during the last 
ten years Goodrich executives furnished Printer’ }PR 


Ink and Printers’ Ink Monthly with data used in 
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“Brief Visits with Famous Merchandisers”—Number 19 of a series 
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18* articles. This, also, has been a deliberately 
conceived and executed policy. The executives who 
collaborated bore these titles: President, assistant 


re sales manager, advertising manager, man- 


ager of the sales personnel department. 


Big businesses are monuments to the importance of 
little details. ‘These details exist in organizations 
small or large. They may differ in magnitude but 
not in nature. 


For example, the titles listed below, representing a 
slection of the Printers’ Ink and Printers’ Ink 
Monthly references to Goodrich, are concerned 
with matters that might crop up in businesses having 
anual sales of $150,000 or $1,500,000—precisely 
as they did in a company whose sales this year will 
easily top $150,000,000. 


Following Up Salesmen’s Calls 
W hat the Sales Promotion Manager Has to Do 
Helping Salesmen Work Territories Thoroughly 
Do College Graduates Lack Initiative in Business? 
Advertising Brings 40,000 Visitors to New Goodrich Plant 
How Goodrich Makes Dealers Better Merchandisers 
Does Advertising Need a Continual Defense? 
Preventing Waste in Dealer Helps 
Showmanship in the Factory 


Dr. Benjamin Franklin Goodrich had seen a friend’s 
home burn to the ground because the fire depart- 
ment’s hose burst. He determined to make a hose 
that would stand up under pressure. He did—and 
in 1870 organized the company that bears his name. 


The Goodrich executive staff has always displayed 
a similar determination to formulate merchandising 
plans that would stand up under pressure. In 
carrying out this policy, the management of this 





immense business makes use of five subscriptions 
to Printers’ Ink and two to Printers’ Ink Monthly. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 





*A complete list of Goodrich articles may be had for the asking 
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Does Your Product 
Fit into This 
Giant Market? 


The OIL WEEKLY will gladly 
tell you promptly, frankly, 
authoritatively 


Five hundred million 
dollars spent in a single 
year for drilling alone. 
One hundred and fifty 


of our product to this 
market?’ Agencies, sales 
managers and manufac- 
turers frequently ask 








million dollars of pipe- these questions. The 
line work under contract Gulf Publishing Company 
or in construction. Hun- now offers to answer 
dreds of millions more them. 


devoted each year to re- 
Publishing SPECIAL- 
d keting. 
Cg Gt Bee IZED oil-industry mag- 
What a market! azines—each having the 
And what a variety of GREATEST CIRCULA- 


TION in its field—we 
market 

a. aye have an intimate and 
day a single supply accurate knowledge of 
store had 14,000 sepa- oil-industry markets. 
te i6em e te steck. This knowledge, backed 
Everything from bolts by volumes of statistics, 
to buckets, from brake- W® have placed st your 
bands te turnbuckies. disposal. Tell us what 
Electrical products, —— you think MAY 
chemical products, e sold in the oil in- 
trucks, power and met- dustry and on = = 

you—promptly, frankly 
allurgical products. enh Giihent cent or 
“Do we fit into this pic- ligation—the extent of 
ture? Can we sell more your market. 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3301 Buffalo Drive, Houston, Texas 


Publisher of The Refiner, 
The Petroleum Marketer and 


THE OIL WEEKLY 


(The Oil Weekly reaches more men engaged 
in oil production than any other paper. Undi- 
vided editorial appeal—100% reader interest) 
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spirations in matters of home bet- 
terment instead of a_ bargain 
counter. The store salesman must 
be brought in contact with men, 
merchandise and ideas so that he 
may have wider sources of infor- 
mation and thus be in a position 
to do a more constructive job of 
selling including a more thorough 
knowledge of the artistic value of 
furniture so that its enjoyment 
yalue may be made more real. For 
the dealer there must be offered 
leadership and assistance in selling 
goods so that he shall see that the 
place to make money is in selling 
and not in buying, thus to do away 
with his business of discounts in- 
stead of quality. For the manufac- 
turer’s salesman a definite justifica- 
tion for greater pride in his work 
so that he shall willingly and ac- 
tively aid in the dissemination of 
ideas for the betterment of deal- 
ers. For the manufacturers’ job- 
bers specific measures for building 
up acceptances on the part of the 
public to a new construction in fur- 
niture so that sales shall spring 
from desire and not need. 

These conclusions took a vast 
amount of research to discover. 
The book contains a great many 
charts based upon the house-to- 
house canvassing and the other 
means of digging out facts. 


Why Women Buy Furniture 


One of the interesting things dis- 
covered was that 42 per cent of 
women bought furniture because 
they needed it. Twelve per cent 
bought it from an emergency need, 
8 per cent because they had a new 
home, 10 per cent after moving, 7 
per cent for replacements, 6 per 
cent for gifts, 6 per cent more at 
a bargain sale, 3 per cent because 
of family growth, 3 per cent be- 
cause it had been suggested by an- 
other person’s purchase, 1% per 
cent to complete the suite, leaving 
1% per cent for other reasons. Of 
all these people only 6 per cent 
admitted that they were induced to 
buy as the result of advertisements 
and these because of a bargain sale. 
No one in the whole investigation 
said that she bought furniture be- 
cause of some of the reasons which 
the new campaign will emphasize. 
Most women when asked why 
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they didn’t go into furniture stores 
just to look around and get ideas 
said that the salesmen were too 
persistent. Twenty-eight per cent 
of the women interviewed said that 
they would look through the fur- 
niture stores if the salesmen would 
not try to sell them too hard 
when they looked in, which seems 
to be a good suggestion for many 
another industry. 

In the general summing up of 
the results of the investigation the 
report says that the manner as 
well as the extent of the public's 
buying of any commodity is af- 
fected to an important degree by 
the manner of the selling of that 
commodity. A low leve! of sell- 
ing will beget a low level of buy- 
ing. Putting an article of mer- 
chandise on the level of a staple 
to be bought as a necessity of life 
soon makes people regard it as a 
staple and buying then usually de- 
scends to the level of actual neces- 
sity. This point of view is good 
in the case of bread because such 
an article is consumed and repur- 
chased. But if women’s shoes are 
considered it is not so good, so 
the shoe manufacturers took wom- 
en’s shoes out of the class of neces- 
sities and put them into the style 
class, and now they are repur- 
chased not when the shoes wear 
out but when the style wears out. 

3efore enumerating the specific 
measures the furniture people are 
taking now to offset some of the 
bad things they discovered about 
their own industry when they 
looked into it, it is well to men- 
tion a few figures which mark the 
present state of production and 
its consumption. The consumption 
of furniture, strange as it may 


seem, is at the present time only 
$53 per annum per family. The 
production is 6634 in capacity. The 


industry has also discovered that 
the sum spent for automobiles is 
268 per cent greater than the sum 
spent for furniture. To reach 100 
per cent of the industry’s capacity 
would mean a 50 per cent increase 
in production. Therefore, unless 
there exists a corresponding in- 
crease in consumption, goods would 
pile up along the line, so that jf 


consumption keeps pace with the 
increase 


incréased production an 
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of 50 per cent in consumption 
should follow. That would bring 
the consumption figures from $53 
to $79.50 per annum per family 
That is the quota which the furni- 
ture people set for themselves, 
Merely by increasing the consump- 
tion $26.50 per family per year 
with the present facilities the fur- 
niture people would be employed 
100 per cent. It is the goal they 
are going to shoot at. Here js 
how they are going to shoot at it. 

For one thing, they are going 
to try to take a different attitude 
toward selling. As Robert L. Me 
hornay, a member of the Board of 
Trustees at Kansas City, Mo., 
pointed out, “Any given article of 
merchandise sold by us in excess 
of regular order taking will equal 
the result obtained by buying six- 
teen of the same article with an 
extra 5 per cent discount. Let us 
take the easy route and put our 
time and intellect on creative sell- 
ing.” There is a whole lot of 
sound sales philosophy for many 
another industry in that statement 
made by this furniture man. And 
the industry is rapidly falling into 
line, promising to become one of 
the great potential advertisers of 
the future. The original set-up on 
the advertising program after the 
investigation and after the long 
period of conferences was the con 
clusion that a million dollars was 
to be raised for a four-year adver 
tising campaign. 

At the furniture congress held 
in Chicago, on October 12, 1928, 
at a meeting of representatives of 
retailers and manufacturers, both 
of whom are going to contribute to 
the campaign, two or three of the 
largest manufacturers objected that 
the amount was totally inadequat 
They pointed out truly enough that 
a program with contemplated ex 
penditures of only a quarter of a 
million dollars a year for four 
years was not big enough to even 
make a real start on the job which 
was needed. These manufacturers, 
and most of them were advertisers 
themselves, said that they would be 
glad to support a campaign but it 
had to be big enough to really star! 
something rolling which would 
grow in size and they suggested 
that a minimum of $4,000,000 be 
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: ag e who reads for dollars and 


cents reasons reads carefully. 


All people whose incomes are great enough to 
rf make the daily news and trend of Wall Street 
of vital importance to them, read one or more of 


X- THE BARRON GROUP publications for dollars 
~ and cents reasons. They read the news columns 
ir and the advertising columns searchingly . . . be- 
s cause the current financial advertisements are of 
“ parallel news value. 

- The pages of THE BARRON GROUP — The Wall 
to Street Journal; Boston News Bureau; and 
x Barron’s, The National Financial Weekly, are 
* searched for facts — not scanned for sensations. 
° 

. Skillful merchandise advertising on these pages 


registers. And those readers who become “sold” 

r by your advertising copy usually have the means 

id to “buy”! 

8, 

of A blanket rate covering all three papers of 

th THE BARRON Group 

to This rate will be quoted to advertisers or advertising agencies upon application. 

he Address cither: Paul Howard, Advertising Manager of The Wall Street Journal, 

at $4 Broad Street, New York City, or Guy Bancroft, Advertising Manager of 

L¢ Boston News Bureau, 30 Kilby Street, Boston, Massachusett» 
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COPY 
TAKES A BOW! 





AFTER all is said and done, 
the outstanding element of 
advertising is copy. Pictures 
play their part ...color is im- 
portant... but only to direct 
attention to the copy. 


Weof The ManternachCom- 
pany believe that copy must 
sell, and we put our belief 
into practice. We have use 
for the literary gem only in 
so far as it boosts the balance 
sheet of our clients. That’s 
why many of the leading 
manufacturers of Southern 
New England like to work 
with us. 


THE 
MAN TERNACH 


COMPANY 
_Advertis ing, 


@ 


55 ALLYN STREET 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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set as the lowest amount possible 
to do any sort of a worth while 
job. It is mighty interesting to 
note that these practical business 
men, all of whom are advertising 
on their own hook, realize that an 
amount of money which sounds big 
when you say it fast, amounts to 
little or nothing when a big na- 
tional habit is being considered and 
a total change in that habit is the 
consummation so devoutly to be 
wished. When they put up the 
idea of a million dollars a year for 
four years it scared some people, 
but the amendment to the original 
idea was accepted and the money 
raising campaign was started right 
after that. As a result, only eight 
months later the committee was 
within $150,000 of the required 
minimum. It is confidently ex- 
pected by leaders in the industry 
that by late fall almost $6,000,000 
will be raised and in the fund. The 
Board of Trustees of the National 
Home Furnishings Program is the 
committee appointed by the Na- 
tional Retail Furniture Association 
to represent them in the handling 
of the program and they are co- 
operating with manufacturers as 
has heen suggested before. 


Campaign to Start in Fall 


The proposed advertising will 
consist at the start of full color 
page advertising in national maga- 
zines and will start in the fall. The 
local retail furniture men, who 
already spend 81 per cent of all 
their advertising in the newspapers, 
will be urged to continue their ef- 
forts to tie-up with the major 
campaign. The copy theme and 
illustrations are being planned to 
instil a desire for more and better 
furniture. The whole idea and 
keynote of the campaign is ex- 
pressed in the phrase “to bring 
the American home back into 
fashion.” 

Another interesting phase of this 
large advertising fund which is be- 
ing started is the fact that the 
trustees have planned a very elabo- 
rate and carefully scheduled sys- 
tem of individual advertising by 
the subscribers which will enable 
each one of them to tie in with the 
national advertising. Thus _ it 


seems that the co-operative fund 
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VERMONT ALLIED DAILIES 


Barre Times 
Burlington Free Press 
Brattleboro Reformer 


Are You Following Other National 
Advertisers Into Vermont? 

















If you advertise 
in the Vermont 
Allied Dailies in 
the six buying 
centers of the 
state you have 
done an eco- 
nomical and 
complete job. 









St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 
Rutland Herald 
Bennington Banner 
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training of their service men 


Some of the largest otl companies in the coun 
try have recognized the unquestioned advan 
tages of Pathéscope business films for the 














for all sales work + 


P owerful aid 


Well-planned business films leave vivid, lasting mental pictures 
put across your sales training, sales promotion or direct sales 
more effectively than ever before. 


© matter what your sales story is 
N —you can make your prospect 
understand it more quickly, more 
casily, and more satisfactorily by 
showing him than by telling him. The 
spoken word s00n grows monotonous 
—fails to hold attention. But ani- 
mated pictures—presenting facts and 
proof—register instantly and leave a 
lasting impression 
That is why more and more leading 
firms now picturize sales presentations 
of every kind, in vivid, effective, pro- 
fessionally-produced movies. Numer- 
ous definite instances have proved that 
a Pathéscope business film can demon- 
trate any product more logically 
more forcefully than even vour best 


salesman could, without its aid 


THE 


AC omplete Professional Service 


T he Pathéscope ( OMmpany is equil \* | 
to produce your indu trial movie from 
scenario to final prints. Special dire: 
tors, highly trained in the industrial 


field, work closely with engineers and 


sales managers to insure absolute ac 
curacy and maximum interest 


| 


Pathéscope animated cartoons a1 
diagrams are famous for their sale 
effectiveness: they simplify the mopst 
complex technical sales arguments for 

\ 


presentation to salesmen, retailers ar 


consumers alike 


There ts a selling film in your be 
ne We hall be glad to 1; <u 
problem and to submit tentative pla 


and estsmate without obligation 


rt Co. 
- athéscope ~ 


OF AMERICA INC. 


Executive Offices: 35 W. gand St., New York City 
Laboratory: Pathéscope Bldg., Long Island City 


PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF BUSINESS FILMS 
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will also have the result of develop 
ing a large number of new and 
inercased advéertismpy in the turn 
ture field Keach advertiser wall 
feature it booklet, “Coaplornnig 
Charm with Thome  burnishinps 

For a copy of this the reader i 
referred to the subscribing hone 
furnishings dealer in her own home 
and then there is a well 
series merchandisiny 


town 
planned 
material, 


ol 
including 


tie-up poster 
reprints of the national magazine 
advertisements im display frame: 


signs displaying the emblem of the 


program for both the interior and 
exterior of the store, road bull 
tins, decaleomanias, electros for 
use on billheads, letterheads and all 
the rest of the fixings for a real 
campaign and, also, a very ©» 
tended campaign of newspaper ad 


vertising which will be supplied to 
ibseriber for use 
on with his own advertising 

As Itred Millis, 
Mill Advertising 
vertising counsel, Says 
“A very important part of the 
whole program is a plan for stim 
ulating the holding of spring open 
ing shows, better homes 
furniture style 
like in communities 
country This been 
ssfully in a number of 
Most of the large cities in 
home 


the Hh Captities 
president of the 


Company, ad 


expos 
shows and 


all 


tions, 
the ovel 


the has done 


succe 


the country now have better 
expositions each year, supported by 
the real estate people, various other 
building factors and among other 

furniture dealers. We want 
tend and amplify this along the line 
of shows of another 
in which home furnishings will be 
the center of attraction. The au 
tomobile people have built up tre 


to ex 


one sort of 


mendoug popular interest in au 
tomobiles, style and construction 
and machinery, through the auto 
shows held all over the country, 
and when they can get away with 
this to the extent that they actu 
lly charge people for coming in to 
look at the cars they want to 


ell, the home furnishings industrs 
ught to be able to attract crowds 
to shows at which will be exhibited 
the best and most modern and most 
convenient home equipment and fit 
tings 

“The thing that is mainly wrong 
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A Message from 
The Bridgeport 
Herald 


The following comparison 


we know will interest you. 


BRIDGEPORT, Conn.) 
HERALD 


National Advertising 
Lineage 
First Seven Months 
192% 1929 


31,228 62,764 


An increase of 31.536 lines 
in 1929 or 101% over 1928, 


of the 
many National Advertisers 


Why not be one 


that realize the result-get- 
ting power of 


THE BRIDGEPORT 
HERALD 


Published 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


weekly ut 


If YOU are not one of the 
HERALD’S ADVERTISERS 
—write 


now for particu- 


lars, to 


POWERS & STONE, Ine. 
369 Lexington Ave., New York City 
First Nations! Henk Bidg., Chicago, Ui 
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Reach 136,000 
Buyers of Office 
Equipment and 
Supplies—With- 
out Waste. 





Rota- 


in position to purchase, 


without 


LMOST 
rians are 
or direct 


exception, 


the purchase of office 
equipment and supplies. They are busi- 
ness executives and professional men. 
More than 2,400 of them are dealers in 
office appliances. In the aggregate, their 
purchases of this class of merchandise 


total many millions annually. 


You can reach them all—profitably, and 
without appreciable waste through the 
pages of their own publication, THE 
ROTARIAN. 


are business men of 
income and buying 
power, they form an equally desirable 
market for whatever product you have 
to sell, whether it be lead pencils or air- 
craft Let us give you specific figures 
relating to your own business. 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 
213 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, II. 
WELLS W. CONSTANTINE 


Eastern Representative 


And because they 
better-than-average 


17 W. 16th Street 
New York, N. Y 
F. W. HENKEL 


Vidwest Representative 
306 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


COLOR * available in THE 
ROTARIAN at surprising- 
two-color inside pages 

inserts and covers. 


ly small extra cost 
four-color-process 


or 
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with the furniture industry now, 
it is quite evident, is that the furni- 
ture dealers have been so busy 
fighting among themselves for busi- 
ness, and fighting the manu factur- 
ers for discounts, that its whole 
appeal to the buying public has de- 
generated into a price appeal. In 
other words, the attention of the 
industry has been directed mostly 
toward the hope of making profits 
by getting discounts out of the 
manufacturers and by other short 
cuts, and consequently has _neg- 
lected to make any serious effort 
to broaden its market. The dealers 
have been fighting through price 
and terms of advertising among 
themselves for the business that 
was directly available and have 
made very little effort to go out 
into the far wider field and by 
creating a desire for furniture to 
regain some of the business they 
have lost to more aggressive indus- 
tries. This program is designed to 
create such a desire and effectively 
to reach this hitherto uncultivated 
market.” 

When any industry has the cour- 
age and the inclination to make a 
complete market survey to discover 
what is wrong with it and can ex- 
press its troubles in so concise a 
manner, then plan their solution on 
so broad a basis, it is on the way to 
broader markets. 

P. E. Kroehler, president of the 
National Furniture Manufacturers 
Association, pointed out that the 
old methods of price selling are 
worn out and the industry must 
find new methods. If one firm 
making chewing gum, he asked, can 
spend $6,000,000 a year profitably 
for promotion, is that amount too 
much to give the new constructive 
program the impetus it deserves? 
Price selling has had its day in 
too many industries. The substi- 
tution of a $6,000,000 advertising 
campaign to establish in place of 
price selling a totally new view- 
point on the part of maker, dis- 
tributor and consumer, will be an 
effort well worth watching. 


Paul C. Hinz, formerly located at 
the Boston office of the Eastern Adver- 
tising Company, New York, has been 
transferred to the New York office of 
that company. 
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ONSIDER the thousand: 
of modern women of Se 
attle and Washington who 
swear by the Prudence Penny 
Household pages, which appear 
exclusively in Seattle in the 
Post-Intelligencer. 


In 1928, 76,219 inquiries were 
handled by the Prudence Penny 
department; during the first 
seven months of 1929 over 
75,000 inquiries have been re- 
ceived. By mail . . . by tele- 
phone and in person the in- 
quiries have covered the widest 
field of femin‘ne interest. 
Here is an active, interested 
group of alert women who are 
buying food products of every 
description every day — and 
spending thousands of dollars 
every week for every sort of 
appliance and convenience for 
he home. 

They are depending upon the 
columns of the Post-Intelli- 
yencer to advise them authori- 
tatively in their purchases, Ad- 
vertising in its pages provides 
the most direct and economical 
approach to this very substan- 
tial market. 


One of the 28 Hearst 
Newspapers Read 
by More Than 
20,000,000 People 


SEATTLE POSFINTELLIGENCER 


Washington’s Greatest Newspaper 


WwW. W. CHEW J. D. GALBRAITH T. G. HOFFMEYER 
285 Madison Avenue 612 Hearst Building $25 Herrst Building 
New York City Chicago San Francisco 


A. BR. BARTLETT 
3-129 General Motors Bldg. 
Detroit 
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Water Color 
Is Not a Foible 


Imported perfumes . . . gowns... 
jewels—fine stuff for milady on Park 
Avenue, but why follow the dictates 
of fashion in the selection of water 
colors? 

Weber Water Colors are made right 
here in the United States and are un- 
surpassed in quality by any fancy- 
priced foreign mediums. 

Try them and see for yourself. 


F.WeeeRCO 


ART SUPPLIES 


Since 1854 
Main Office and Factory 
1220 Buttonwood Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
Baltimore 


St. Louis 
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Are ‘There Others Who Shy at 
‘“ . ‘ ” 
Made in Germany’’? 
FastMan Kopak Company 
Rocuester, N. Y., Ane. 29, 1929 
Lditor of Printers’ Ink 

was immediately attractel by the 
title “‘Made in Germany,” heading a 
most interesting article in your issue of 
August 22. 

o me, personally, the title “Made ir 
Germany” brings another slant to the 
subject. I am not in any ‘way an 
tagonistic to Germany, or to Germans as 
a race, or as individuals due to the 
World War. However, I view with sus 
picion (absurd perhaps) any article 
stamped “‘Made in Germany,” and, iet 
me add “Made in Japan.” I immediately 
begin to look for flaws, slighted, or in 
different workmanship, apparent or not 
readily discernible. would not for an 
instant consider using, say, a golf ball 


or a fountain pen bearing the mark 
“Made in Germany,” or “Made in 
Japan.” To be fair I will admit that 


my prejudice must be founded on the 
flimsy material, and indifferent construc 
tion of many of the toys, and so called 
“fancy articles’ produced in these 
countries, including the imitations of 
articles originating in this country 
As a further evidence of fairness let 
me state that I have used German 
photographic objectives with greatest 
satisfaction, and have admired and mar 
veled at the superb mechanical ex- 
cellence and workmanlike finish of many 
high-grade articles ‘““Made in Germany 
LEitvetiee I possess a few, alas, only 
too few, Japanese art works that fill my 
soul with joy and contentment in their 
beauty of conception and pro luction 
So far as Nivosta steel is concerned, 
and many other articles that are the 
“brain children” of German gc‘entists 
I would be prejudiced in favor of 
rather than against them on account of 
the country of their origin. 
Nevertheless I look askance at any 
article rubber stamped, or labeled 
“Made in Germany,” or “Made it 
Japan.” I wonder if there are not 
others who share this same prejudice 
with me, and for the same reasons. 
Srencer B. Horp 


Appoints Ford-Parsons- 
Stecher 


The Atchison, Kans., Globe has ap- 
pointed Ford-Parsons-Stecher, Inc., pub 
lishers’ representative, to represent it 
in the East. This appointment gives 
Ford-Parsons-Stecher national representa- 
tion as they have been representing the 
Globe in the Middle West and on the 
Pacific Coast 


Detroit Agency Transfers 
C. W. Macfarlane 


C. W. Macfarlane, who has been Pa- 
cific Coast representative of Advertisers, 
Inc., Detroit, has been transferred to 
the Detroit office. He has been ap 
pointed publicity director. 
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¥*LETTERING ILLUSTRATIONS 
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Noah, the greatest expressman of all times 

Was able to pack the world into his Ark 

We. alas! cannot condense jnto this 

Modest advertisement the world of 

spirational ideas dramatized by 

the pencils of our artists fo, “Big 

Business and for the little business 
_— +g: oO gro H e uw 
; ambitious to grow big. am g 
‘ io 
: MARTIN ULLMAN STUDIOS INC. = 
8 AT 250 PARK AVENUE --NEW YORK 
oa) 
CREATORS , NoT gust 2 





PIONEER Radio Advertisers 


Oo. K. PROOF 


BEFORE their Own Programs of Broadway 
**Hits’’? are Broadcast over their Own ‘**Chain”’ 


PIONEER Radio Advertisers never need tune in with anxiety and fear 
that maybe, tonight, their Metropolitan star may sing hoarsely-that their 
troadway comedy team may fall flat—that their famous night club orchestra 
may go “blah!” Instead, they KNOW ABSOLUTELY that every detail 
of the perfectly performed program which they ©. K.'d when transcribed 
from the Master Jest Recording Disc, will just as faultlessly broadcast from 
every Station comprising their individual “chain.” 

Besides removing “human uncertainty’ from Radio broadcasting, PIONEER 

affords greatest possible cholee of Broadway's leading talent As artist wet 

tiers ave utilized for recording any hour of day or night, se can the «pecial 

16”, long-playing duplicate dises be released at any hour of any day, from 

any Station or Stations the Advertiser selects 

PIONEER Broadcasts Cost Only LOCAL Station Tim 

You pay for talent but once; thereafter, your only costs are for dises andl 
Station Time. Your features go on the air perfectly, always—and returns 
are actually checkable. PIONEER has made controlled Radio Advertising 
a reality. Hear a demonstration. No obligation. Get the facts at once, b 
wire or phone, from 


{ suel T. M. NELSON, President 
dvertising 
A NS ijncy PIONEER BROADCAST SERVICE 


ue : Commission Incorporated 


y 1841 Broadway New York City 
q . Phone: Columbus 1981 
af SERVICE ts 
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Eight Little Tragedies 


Advertising Brings the Customer In—Then What Happens? 


By R. R. Morgan 


Sales Manager, Macmillan Petroleum Company 



















. with interest the advertising of My family and I now buy our 
ashoe store. According tothe copy. shoes at the store where they 
this shoe store sold not only good fixed my shoelace. So do a good 
shoes, but delivered a unique brand many of my friends to whom I've 
of painstaking service such as the _ told this little story. 


1 For several months, I read to be able to fix up your lace.” 
























feet of every man deserves. I 2. About a year ago, I bought a 
> * made a mental note that [| would new automobile, which cost me 
buy my next pair a cemeen, SCVOEOn thousand 

of shoes at this 01 eit ede dollars, This fact 

particular store. a ‘l, i. seen hs || did not unduly ex- 

The day came | we oe < “~ a y cite the repair 

when I was ready | Viet —, eat — | shops of the city 

to buy, and as it || -ittle “y tes ill te in which I live— 
happened, on ihe | Some of them o. continue || but one — service 

ed ' way to the shoe || @ happen in the Pe yor | outfit did scem to 
store, one of my age to i be — e/ when |) take the matter to 

er shoelaces snapped my, rome! le — ° | heart, and for a 

I reached down, a pe =. ore vear sent me a let- 
ith knotted it hur- | gedies a id nay That y | ter once a month, 

ridly, and contin- || ™0" 4 —— - — The letters were 
ch ued on—to this || “® —— occurrences We ood letters, and I 

shoe store. At last || ©@” al waa Fate aa | decided that if my 
26 i I was ready to buy. as dees : 1 rar me car ever needed 

Advertising had | eee nese eee se tismica || s¢tVice. I'd certain- 
> done its work. = = Papa | “4 thei ly give this shop 

The clerk un- poe ar Wher 7 a that sent the let- 
ng knotted the broken | 40?” _— a a ters a chance to do 
tts lace with difficulty, | Perhaps the answer may || the work. Re 
took off my shoe | be found in the last tre The dav came 

and measured my | : ; | when I needed the 
nd foot. “You have a | gedy, number 8. | service, so I drove 
- very narrow foot,” ; the car in, signe:! 
: he said. “Ordinarily we carry an order for the work and went 

your width, but at this minute, on my way. The job was satis- 


we're completely out of your size.” factory, but when the bill came 
He put the shoe back on—labori- at the end of the month I thought 
ously threaded through the knotted, _ that I was charged with some parts 
broken lace—tied two more knots _ that did not go into the job. 
in it for good measure and sent I was dictating replies, as I went 
me on my way. through my mail, so I wrote this 
Walking back to the office, I service company that I thought the 
passed another shoe store. I have charge was incorrect. 
never seen it advertised in any way. Several days later I received the 
[ went in. The clerk found that reply. It was on good stationery. 
he did not have my size in stock The letterhead had heen nicely en- 
at the time. He put my shoe back graved. Underneath the firm 
on, took out the broken lace—put name was the slogan, “The cus- 


1 om | 

















in a new one. tomer must be satisfied.” 
“How much do I owe you?” I The opening paragraph read: 
asked. “You have been laboring under a 
“Nothing,” he replied. “Sorry delusion or misunderstanding.” 
. we didn’t have your size—but glad I have since found another shop. 
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INK Sept. 12, 1929 
As yet, the boss has not told me 
that I am laboring under a delusion 
or misunderstanding. So I am 
still dealing there. 

3. When [ am on the road, | 
look forward to getting my mail at 
the hotels on my route. This may 
be due in part to the fact that | 
have a four-year-old son whom | 
like to hear about. And it may be 
due in part to the fact that 1 am 
still happily married even though 
I live in Hollywood. But, no mat- 


r. 
The advertising of a certain 
New York hotel always appealed 
to me. However, living 3,000 miles 
away from New York, the hotel 
had no chance to “cash in” on the 
effect of its advertising so far as 
I was concerned. But, as the title 
writers put it, “At last the day 
i I was headed for New 
York—and for the hotel whose ad- 
vertising had been so alluring. 

“Is there any mail for me?” | 
asked. My question may not have 
bored the clerk, but it seemed to. 
He brusquely shuffled through a 
stack of letters. “Nothing,” he 
answered, gazing past me and ad- 
justing the wrinkle in the elbow 
of his frock coat caused by reach- 
ing for the letters. I did not have 
nerve enough to ask him to look 
through the letters again. But I 
edged down the counter a few feet 
and engaged the attention of an- 
other clerk. I asked him if there 
was any mail for me. 

He went through the stack again 
and produced a letter. It was a 
genuine letter from home, so I as- 
sume he used no magic. My bags 
had not yet gone up to my room, 
so I had the boy put me in a taxi 
which took me to a hotel where I 
used to stay during shore leave in 
war days. 

The other hotel, I presume, won- 
ders why I did not take up my res- 
ervations. And, perhaps, “why its 
advertising is not pulling. 

4. From reading the advertise- 
ments of a certain Chicago firm in 
one of our national weekly maga- 
zines, I judged that this firm made 
good topcoats, and that, everything 
else being equal, I would buy one 
when I needed it. Winter’ does 
come in California, all rumors to 
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South Africa absorbs 
American Merchandise 


The union of South Africa is a country of SUR- 
PLUSES. Great wealth is exported in Gold, 
Diamonds, Asbestos, Ores, Coal and Farm Prod- 
ucts. The goods most in demand in South Africa 
are: Manufactured Materials—Machinery—Motor 
Cars—Proprietary Medicines—F oodstuffs—Cos- 
metics—and Merchandise that a prosperous and en- 
lightened people uses. 


The ARGUS CHAIN of 


SOUTH AFRICAN PUBLICATIONS 


comprises the leading newspapers and magazines of the 
country. They are a powerful influence in South Africa. 
The history of the country is woven around them. They 
have served the people well and the people trust them ab- 
solutely. They are the dependable means for carrying a 
message to the merchant in the city, the trader on the veldt, 
the farmer, and to the housewife everywhere. The ARGUS 
GROUP includes such outstanding mediums as the JOHAN- 
NESBURG STAR, the CAPE ARGUS, NATAL ADVER- 
TISER, BULAWAYO CHRONICLE, RHODESIA HERALD, 
FARMER'S WEEKLY and others which together provide 


complete advertising coverage of these important markets. 


Argus South African Newspapers, Ltd., has 
established an office in New York, to afford 
friendly and intelligent counsel to the 
American Advertising Agent and his client. 


ARGUS SOUTH AFRICAN NEWSPAPERS, Ltd. 


American Offices: 


S.S. KopPE & COMPANY, Inc. 


International Publishers’ Representatives 


Times Bidg. Bryant 6900 New York 
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The advertising agency 
that makes no pretensions of 
maintaining an elaborate (and 
expensive) market research de- 
partment, may still have the 
satisfaction of knowing it can 
offer its clients a service in re- 
search superior to that of any 
agency research department. 
When it employs, or recommends em- 
ployment of the Eastman organization, 
it secures the most complete experience 
in market research and the most com- 
pletely organized facilities —to say 
nothing of the still greater asset of 
complete freedom from selfish interest 
which is so obviously the first essentia! 
of any true research effort. 


R-O-EASTMAN 


Incorporated 


113 West 42nd Street - - New York 
360 North Michigan Ave. - Chicago 
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ADDA anpb 
KUENSTLER 
STUDIOS 


70 E.45-NEW YORK 
Murray Hill 9237 










the contrary notwithstanding, Ap 
one day it descended with a yep. 
geance. 

That very day, I chanced upon 
a store, and in the window were 
arrayed topcoats—and in the center 
of the window on a golden easel 
was a full-page reprint from this 
national weekly of this very adver. 
tising I had been reading! 

I bought one of the coats with. 
out delay. But, in three months, 
the lapels and cuffs began to fray, 
and the gaily colored lining was 
revealed. 

I went back to the store and 
showed the coat to the clerk from 
whom I bought. He referred me 
to the boss who was sitting ina 
glass’ office in the rear. 

He tossed the coat back to me 
and said: “We can’t guarantee 
these fabrics. If you wanted a coat 
that would wear a long time, you 
should have bought one made from 
harder woven cloth.” 

After some argument, he seemed 
to win. At least, he had my 
money, and I had the coat. My 
money he had was good money. 
But his coat that I had was nota 
good coat any longer. Therefore, 
I say he won. 

Crestfallen, and back at the of- 
five, I looked in the lining of the 
inside pocket. There was sewn an 
alluring label. It said, “Made and 
guaranteed by the House of Blank.” 

So I wrote a letter to the House 
of Blank, telling them that I had 
bought one of their coats from 
Blink and Company, Los Angeles, 
and that in my opinion it had not 
delivered satisfactory service. | 
told them that I had shown the 
garment to Blink and Company. 
but they had said the fabric was 
not guaranteed. I also told them 
that their label sewn in the pocket 
said that the coat was guaranteed 

In due time, I received a letter 
back from the House of Blank 
which said: “Blink and Company 
are our dealers in Los Angeles. 
You should take the matter of an 
adjustment up with them, and they 
will no doubt take care of it to 
your entire satisfaction.” 

So, I gave the Blank letter to 4 
collector of waste paper, and 
gave the Blink coat to a collector 
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UR SHOWROOM and 

New York office is now 
established in the Chanin 
Building, New York City. 


Here, on exhibition, are 
a few of the displays which 
demonstrate the sales 
power, ingenuity and origi- 
nality of Jenter-made dis- 
plays. 

You are cordially invited 
to visit our showroom and 
diseuss your display prob- 
lems with our designers, 
artists and architects. 


{ 


121 East 41st St., 








they 
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ector 


“at the point of contact.” 


Visit our showroom and exhibits at 


Telephone—Ashland 1166 


J” 
JENTER EXHIBITS 



























Or, if you wish, one of 
our representatives will be 
glad to visit you and show 
you models of Jenter dis- 
plays which have increased 
sales from 150% to 250%. 


7 7 7 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
POLICY— 


Work placed by the agency 
or through the agency is 
handled on the regular 
agency commission bas‘s 
without extra charge to the 
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New York City 
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for the Salvation Army. The in- | 
cident is closed. Blank’s coat cost | 
me $70. Blank’s advertising costs 

them $7,000 a page. | 

§. In a hotel nearby my office 
there is a good barber shop—and 
the barber shop employs a mani- 
curist whom I like. Perhaps it | 
would be more proper if I said that 
this manicurist wields buffer and 
cuticle scissors painlessly and effi- 
ciently, and for that reason I am 
prone to search out her table. 

At any rate, I repeat part of her 
conversation to me this morning: 
“You know, it’s getting so you can’t 
believe these ads at all any more. 
Here I am, buying the supplies for 
all the girls in this shop. I have 
been reading the ads and specials 
of this EZee Drug Store, so I 
thought I’d change from the old 
place where I have been buying 
and go in there. 

“I walks up to the counter this 
morning and says to the girl, ‘I 
want some orangewood sticks, 
some rouge polish, some files and 
some powdered pumice stone.’ 

“She says, ‘I can give you the 
sticks, but you'll have to get the 
rouge at the cosmetics counter over 
there—the pumice stone you'll find 
at the prescription counter over 
there—and the files are with the 
cutlery up at the front of the 
store.’ 

“So I says, ‘I should walk all 
around this store to save a nickel.’ 
Can you beat it?” 

Checking with my manicurist 
friend, I found that she bought 
for the shop about $30 worth of 
supplies a month. That would fig- 
ure $360 a year. 

A month of advertising won her 
—for a minute. A minute of poor 
selling lost her—forever—and some 
$360 worth of business a year. 

6. The gift market has been a 
wonderful market for the fountain 
pen manufacturers—but with this 
hazard. The stub pen addict al- | 
most invariably receives a pen with 




































a fine point while the man who 
likes a fine point usually draws a | 
pen with a point as wide as a 
broadsword. Have you ever no- 
ticed that? 

When I unwrapped the desk set | 
I got last Christmas, I remarked ! 
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More than 
ONE MILLION* 


readers 


in substantial homes 
throughout the South have 
the utmost confidence in our 
weekly, monthly and quar- 
terly publications. Listed in 
Standard Rate & Data Ser- 
vice. Rates and sample cop- 


ies on request. 


*“Combined — circulation 


1.031.222. 


Lamar & Whitmore 


810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 














Are YOU 
This Man? 


SoM WHERE there is a man eager 
“ to make a name for himself, by 
quiet, conscientious work, as an ex 
pert in writing semi-technical and 
trade journal copy. This man has 
some technical copy experience. He 
has imagination and ideas, but is 
not interested in verbal pyrotechnics 
He is concerned solely with telling 
a readable, straightforward, 
vincing story. He is prolific, but puts 
accuracy above speed. He is between 


con 


25 and 35 years of age. He seeks a 
permanent place with congenial as 
sciates in a large agency handling 
import int national accounts He pre 
fers to live outside of New York. He 
requires a fair salary to start, with 
ready increases as earned. If he is 
all this, he is the man we want 
If it is you, then we want you 
Applications by letter only. 


The Z.L. Potter Co. 


Advertising and Sales Counsel 
SYRACUSE BUILDING 


Syracuse, New York 
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Advertising 
Agency 
Progressive 
Manufacturer 


Editor of a Live 
Publication 


will be interested to know that 1 
am desirous of an opportunity to 
discuss art in all its ramifica- 
ticns—make up, layout, and fin- 
ished drawings in all mediums. 
years of age, with 15 years’ 
experience and study to qualify 
me for the thing I am inte:ested 
in doing—for someone who would 
appreciate a native-born American 
ot Scotch descent to take charge 
of the Art Department or relieve 
the Director of some of his re- 
sponsibilities, 


35 


Address “D,” Box 28 
Printers’ Ink 



















































SELLING 
STOCK 
BY MAIL 


After 18 years specializing in get- 
ting unusual results by mail, I 
have, at the request of several 
clients, developed a NEW PLAN 
for helping firms who wish to 
sell part of their Preferred or 
Common stock by mail to their 
jobbers, dealers or consumer- 
customers so that these may, by 
becoming co-partners in the busi- 
ness and sharing in its profits, be 
inclined to prefer and push that 
Company's products. An _ excel- 
lent way of obtaining valuable 
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of the donor, “Ha, there is a may 
of judgment. He sent me a guar. 
anteed pen. I’ve seen it highly 
touted on the advertising pages, | 
appreciate the gift. This is not 
just a pen. This is a Bull Pen— 
made by the House of Bull. The 
very kind I would have selected,” 
So I set to work rehearsing my 
signature on the back page of a 
magazine. In trying to make the 
usual broad line with an unusually 
narrow point, something snapped, 
and the pen refused to write. 

I took the pen out to neighbor- 
hood dealers telling them that the 
point had snapped, and expecting 
a new point in its place. 

Three times, from three dealers, 
came the reply, “Oh yes, the pen 


| is guaranteed, but these extra fine 





good-will. The work is done on 
a Retainer-Bonus basis. If inter- 
ested, write for more information. 


EDWARD H. SCHULZE 
Established 18 Years 
285 Madison Ave. New York City 


A National Reputation for 
Successful Accomplishments 














points are never guaranteed. You 
should have bought a broader point. 
These fine ones are very fragile 
and break easily.” I soon tired 
of arguing, brought the pen back 
into the office and shoved it ina 
desk drawer where it has been re- 
posing for eleven months. 
During the last year, I bought 
fifteen fountain pens for a sales- 
men’s contest—of another make. 
I still read Bull Pen advertising. 
It sounds good. But I do not buy 
Bull Pens, because Bull Pen 
dealers did not make good—once. 
7. Los Angeles is in the heart of 


Southern California’s petroleum 
industry. Much of the oil that 
Mother Earth pours forth is 


handled by motor trucks. 

There are some twenty-six gaso- 
line refineries in and near Los An- 
geles, and much of the two millions 
of gallons of gasoline which is 
produced daily is handled by trucks. 

You can see that the petroleum 
industry, as such, is quite a good 
prospect for motor trucks. 

The Black Truck people had 
been sending me their house-organ 
for a year or so, and I had read 
the little magazine which showed 
Black Trucks in service in Bor- 
neo, et¢., with interest. 

However, not needing a truck, 
I did not buy. 

But the happy day came when 
the appropriation for a new truck 
came through. The _ investment 
represented a substantial amount 
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HE established method of 

remunerating advertising 
agencies may or may not be 
the best way. 

It is not the purpose here 
to go into its merits. 

But the fact seems plain that 
if advertisers were obliged to 
pay fees for the preparation of 
their advertising, more of them 
would insist on dealing with the 
Elihu Roots and the Doctor 
Mayos of this profession. 


Your advertising 






the same 


whoever does it 


The Roche agency’s volume 
of business exceeds that of 
many agencies with many more 
accounts. It can afford to pay 
the incomes commanded by 
unusually gifted talent. 

It can afford to place a not- 
ably successful principal in 
full charge of each of its ac- 
counts. 

Some of these accounts are 
very large. Some are very 
small. But none is minor. 


Roche 


ADVERTISING 
The Twenty-Sixth Floor of the Straus Building 


New York 





CHICAGO 


COMPANY 





Buffalo 
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He will 


We want another man. 
write men’s copy only, 
We 


ence 


want copy-writing experi- 
at least two years of it. We 
want a man who is rangey 


one-style writer will do. 


We want 
right into the heart of a sales prob- 
lem and through with a 
sound solution to it, 


a man who can think 


The man we are looking for will 
have written various types of copy 
on various types of products, Prob- 
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ably he will be a college graduate. | 


He will be good right now but will 
admit that there is still room for 
He will 


growth and improvement. 
be a bang-up team worker. 


Age somewhere between 27 and 
32. Salary starts somewhere around 


$6000, depending of course on the | 


About ourselves: Probably no 


agency attaches more importance to 


than we do. We are a mod- 


copy 

erately large agency with a= star 
clientele. Our own people know 
all about this advertisement. Any 


letter you write will be treated 


confidentially. 


Address “Q,” Box 2° 
Printers’ Ink 
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of money, so I got in my car and 
started for the Black branch, ready 
and willing to buy, then and there, 

A salesman met me at the door, 
I told him I wanted to buy 4 
truck. He asked, “Are you inter. 
ested in the big six or the littl 
four?” I said: “I don’t know, | 
never bought a truck before in my 
life. 1 want a truck that will 
carry about 1,200 gallons of gaso. 
line efficiently in this territory,” 

He asked, “What wheel-base do 
you want?” I said, “What is th 
proper wheel-base for a 1,200-gal- 
lon tank for city delivery pur. 
poses?” 

He asked, “llow long is the tank 
going to be?” I said, “I don't 
know. That's what I'm trying to 
find out.” He said: “You know, 
we don't handle tanks. We, of 
course, can supply you with th 
chassis, but the matter of a tank 
would be up to you.” 

I was about to ask him how] 
could arrange for a tank before] 
knew about the chassis, but I de 
cided that some of the help might 
take us for the Two Black Crow 
and start laughing. 

So I walked out of the Blac 
branch and after four unsuccessful 
calls at competing truck agencies 
found a salesman who told m 
what I should have and then sold 
me what he thought I should have 

The Black Truck salesman ha 
been calling on me regularly sine 
my call at his showroom. Busines 
is certainly tough, he says. He 
thinks things will pick up later i 
the year 

8. The eighth and concluding 
tragedy is that the ignition powe 
of the spark that advertising cause 
is usually good for only one flare 
of willingness to buy. I ofter 
wonder if advertisers are so buy 
changing agencies, in an effort t 
increase the power of their adver 
tising, that they are unaware ol 
this fact? And I wonder if adver 
tising agents are so engaged it 
speech-making on the noble qual: 
ties of consumer acceptance thi 
they have no eyes for the litth 
happenings that tear down thé 



































TE 


blocks of willingness to buy faster |! 
than their full-page masterpiece 
can set them up? 
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Our plant, as com- 
pletely equipped as 
any in the printing 
business, is carried 
on our books at $1. 


Consequently interest 


on notes is not figured 
in our estimates. Only 
actual cost plus a fair 
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Holmes & Edwards Appoint 
Manternach 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Com- 
pany, of Bridgeport, Conn., a division 
of the International Silver Company, 
has appointed the Manternach Company, 
Hartford, Conn., advertising agency, as 
advertising counsel. This appointment 
is effective January 1, 1930. 













W. P. Houchin Joins Cleve 
land “News” 






W. P. Houchin has been appointed 
promotion manager of the Cleveland 
News. He was at one time with the 
Newark, N. J., Star-Lagle, the Chester, 
Pa. Times and the Boston //lerald 
Traveler. 





Appoints Porter-Eastman- 
Byrne Agency 
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D. F. Samson Joins Forbes 
Lithograph 


David F. Samson, who at one time 
conducted his own advertising art studio 
at Cleveland, has been appointed man- 
ager of the newly comtel art depart 
ment of the Detroit office of the Forbes 
Lithograph Manufacturing Company, 
Boston, This appointment effective 
September 15. 


1s 


“African Sun” Appoints 
John D. Hamilton Company 
The African Sun, a weekly news 

paper published simultaneously at Cape 
blown, Pretoria, Johannesburg and 
Bloemfontein, South Africa, ap 
pointed the John D. Hamilton Company, 
publishers’ New 


a8 


ne., representative, 
York, as its advertising representative 
for the United anada 


States and ( 


Has Soap Account 








The D. Hill Nursery Company, Dun The Bubble Soap Company, Inc., New 
. dee, Ill., Hill's Evergreens, has ap York, has appointed Marjorie Signer, 
% pointed the | Porter - Eastman - Byrne Inc., atlvertising agency of that city, 
Company, Chicago advertising agency, to direct the advertising of its product, 


to direct its advertising account. 


\ugust 
1929 
$24,446,010 
21,905,167 


Company 


F. W. Woolworth 
Kroger Grocery 








- Safeway Stores 19,670,307 
rs C. Penney 16,491,439 
oe S. S. Kresge 13,001,412 
Ps National Tea 7,438,331 
os b) Kress 5,316,960) 
/ W. T. Grant 5,065,531 
“a Walgreen Drug 4,169,499 
: McCrory Stores 3,849,202 
Childs Company 2,478,206 

4] J. J. Newberry 2,405,004 
)® McLellan Stores 2,195,115 
. Melville Shoe 2,125,827 
‘: Daniel Reeves .. 2,122,983 
1 Western Auto Supply 1,825,000 
2 F. & W. Grand. 1,730,879 
Schulte-United 1,713,513 

G. R. Kinney 1,645,637 
Metropolitan 1,612,221 

Lerner Stores .. 1,432,487 

Neisner Brothers 1,342,557 

Waldorf System 1,338,231 

G. C. Murphy 1,273,230 

Lane Bryant .. 998,312 

I. Silver & Bros 718,345 

Mangel Stores ... 710,016 

Federal Bake Shops 371,800 





Kroger Grocery 
earlier. 






NUMBER OF 














1929 
W. T. Grant. 248 
McCrory ..... 242 
S. H. Kress 198 
Metropolitan 131 
G. C. Murphy 148 








Soap Bubbles. 


Chain-Store Sales 


\ugust 
1928 


$21,811,872 


15,197,287 
9,098,808 
12,877,110 
11,272,019 
6,736,115 
4,850,125 
3,996,322 
2,770,177 
3,114,928 
2,217,224 


1,599,982 


1,436,395 
993,481 
820,928 
785,166 

1,170,062 
872,827 
678,229 
459,622 
$53,239 
319,991 


Stores 


Enp or Ave. 


1928 

194 I. Silve 
224 Lerner 
185 R. T 
97 

118 
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116.2 
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15 
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56 
28 
16 


August 


8 Months 
1929 


% Months 
1928 


$182,777,182 $167,680,209 


190,084,891 
152,604,074 
114,134,146 
92,315,859 
59,453,205 
39,184,31 

36,460,395 
29,181,180 
26,174,474 
18,057,217 
15,285,443 
12,923,282 


12,713,454 
9,736,919 
10,864,654 
8,233,378 
10,482,297 
8,877,977 
1,197,487 
4,534,735 
6,655,153 
2,912,568 


number of stores increased 31.83 per cent compared w 


C)PERATION 


+r & Bros 


hompson 
Schulte-United 
Peoples Drug 


129,821,061 
65.95 ,272 
96,365,277 
84,645,541 
55,494,419 
$6,736,043 
29,018,123 
19,641,255 
23,614,743 
17,393,143 
10,603,625 
9,859,842 
13,711,240 
20,591,313 
7,663,224 
8,854,394 
11,438,242 
175,316 
011,448 
,267,342 
9,525,701 
6,434,841 
7,474,226 
3,541.668 
4,969,566 
2,597 386 
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1929 
43 
116 
122 
81 
110 


Magazines will be used 
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WANTED — 
A SALESMAN 


A New York manufacturer 
of medium size needs a sales- 
man who is used to working 
with the jobbing trade—a 
man who can get real co- 
operation from wholesalers. 

The product—a specialty 
—is an exceptionally good re- 
peater, popularly priced, and 
it carries a long profit. On 
the market for 8 years. Sales 
increasing steadily. Now sell- 
ing in the drug, hardware 
and grocery fields. But the 
surface is barely scratched. 

The man wanted must have 
had actual selling experience 
in the wholesale drug field. 


PRINTERS’ 
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And he must be a personal | 


producer. He will not have a 
crew of men to manage at 
present, but must be able to 
get results himself. He will 
travel a large part of the 
time. He is probably between 
30 and 40 years of age. 

This is a big job for a big 
man—an alert, veteran pro- 
ducer, who can think and act 
—a man of character and as- 
surance. He will find in this 
organization a chance to set- 
tle himself for life and share 
in the profits —if he makes 
good. Salary and commission. 

Write fully and in confidence 
giving your experience, past earn- 
ings, previous connections, age, 
telephone number. No investiga- 


tion will start until we have your 
permission. 


Everyone in the advertiser's 
organization knows about this 
advertisement. 


Address “C,” Box 29, P. I. 
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Strengthening 
Stockholders’ Relations 


Kk. 1. pu Ponr oe Nemours & 
Company, Ine 
WitMinoton, Det. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
It has been decided to acquaint 
our stockholders with the variety 
of products manufactured by our 


company and which are of partic 
ular interest to a stockholder.  A¢ 
cordingly, we are asking you to 


advise us which issues of Paintens 

Ink published since January, 192s, 

contain articles relative to the pro- 
ject we have for development, 
Kk. FF, Carney, 

Advertising Manager, Lxplosives. 


HERE is a growing interest, 
among many companies, in 
ways to make their stockholders 
not only better acquainted with 
what those companies are doing, 
but to develop them into potential 
assets and even possible customers. 
Several methods may be used but, 
in employing them, care should be 
taken not to lose sight of the fact 
that stockholders are different 
from disinterested prospects and 
are apt to be more critical in their 
reactions. It has been found wise, 
therefore, to temper any sales ef 
forts with a little caution. 
The lesson which the Victor 
Talking Machine Company learned 
from attempts to sell its stock 


| holders is as follows: “Use your 


| stockholders, 


use them in a 
manner that is unobtrusive and 
helps them to sell themselves.” 
And therein lies the crux of the 
whole matter. 

If a company wishes to sample 
its stockholders, there are two 
common ways of doing it. The 
first is to enclose a sample with 
the regular dividend statements or 
to send it in a special letter at a 
seasonal time. This is possible 
when the sample is of such mate- 
rial that it will fit in an envelope 
and will also pass the postal regu- 
lations. 

If, however, the sample is too 
bulky, and must be sent separately, 
it is wise to let the stockholder 
decide whether he wishes to re- 
ceive it, and not fall into the pre- 
dicament which a cake company 
encountered when it decided to 


but 


send a sample cake to each of its 
The day after the 


stockholders. 
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TWO 


BLIND SPOTS” 


in many 


GROCERY MANUFACTURERS’ 


1930 advertising plans are Consumer Appeal at 
the Point - of - Purchase in the Chains, and the 
Dealer Help Angle involving Chain Store Clerks. 


In many markets your Independent Retail 
Outlets may be top-heavy with attention from 
your spec tialty men and advertising crews, 
while your Chain Outlets cannot even be 
touched by these. 





It’s a complicated problem. A_ very, very 
complicated problem. 


e@ @ The Adsealit Medium is the Solution—nation- 
ally, sectionally, locally or in the individual chain. Why 
this is true is, in turn, too complicated to detail here, 
but the basic fact is: This medium actually was 
built to meet this problem for Grocery Manufacturers, 
and all its daily operations are for that purpose. 


e@ @ The advertising itself Registers in a unique and 
practical way by re produci ing the advertiser’ ~ general 
consumer advertising, in color, as a “Personal Billboard” 
which the clerk himself sticks to the packages he seals 
and which he hands to the housewife across the chain 
store counter. 

@ @ In this way this tried and proven medium reaches ap- 
proximately 8,000,000 selected grocery buyers Daily, through the 
hands of over 100,000 clerks in the 40,000 grocery chain stores of 
The Adsealit System. Or it reaches whatever part of these con- 
sumers and clerks you choose —whenever you wish, @ @ 
Flexible Coverage Without Waste, and Opportune Service by our 
organization at any of the Outlets in The Adsealit System, com- 
prising the greatest volume grocery distributors in the World. 


THE ADSEALIT CORPORATION 


New York Central Building, 230 Park Avenue 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
6 North Michigan Avenue 863 Fillmore Street 
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CCOUNT 
EXECUTIVE 
WANTED 


Straight com- 
mission or limited draw- 
ing account until volume 
justifies increase. Per- 
sonality and hard plug- 
ging required, backed 
by fully recognized, 
highly reputable, 
soundly-financed small 
New York advertising 
agency. Man who will 
grow with us and build 
for the future. We don't 
want a man who has an 
exalted opinion of his 
value to us unless he is 
prepared to deliver the 
goods, or who wants a 
mortgage on the plant 
to start with. The con- 
nection is ideal, the 
opportunity somewhat 
unusual with a square- 
shooting, idea-creating 
agency that is perfectly 
willing to meet the right 
man on any reasonable 
footing. Address “E,” 
Box 170, Printers’ Ink. 
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cakes were sent a bank called up 
and asked what it would do with 
the fifty-odd cakes it had received 
as custodian for that number of 
stockholders. 

When a company has decided to 
use its list of stockholders, it js 
advisable to classify the list as 
minutely as possible. This is nec. 
essary because not only has the 
company the problem of appealing 
to the individual and corporate 
holders of its stock, but also to 
the difference in attitude of its 
men and women stockholders. ]t 
has been found by many com. 
panies that a man is apt to show 
more loyalty to his company and 
give its products preference when 
he buys, but a woman is apt to be 
guided by what she considers the 
best proposition at the time she 
wishes to make her purchase. As 
an example of both attitudes, the 
following incident may be of in- 
terest. 

A man and wife, both stock 
holders in a department store, were 
shopping together. They stopped 
at a counter and received bad ser- 
vice. They decided, as stockhold- 
ers, to see the president and get 
satisfaction. What the man wished 
to have explained was why the 
store permitted such bad service, 
but his wife wanted the president 
to apologize. 

In other words, the man is more 
apt to be interested in company 
policies and plans over a_ long 
period of time, while the woman 
wants to be shown where she will 
get immediate and beneficial re- 
sults which will be better than a 
competitor can offer. 

Behind every means used to 
reach the stockholder it is wise to 
consider two things; the stock- 
holder’s right of privacy and his 
usual ignorance of company af- 
fairs. When the average person 
purchases the stock of a company 
he does so with the understanding 
that the transaction entails a cer- 
tain amount of secrecy, especially 
as to the amount of stock he has 
purchased. He is therefore apt to 
resent any attempt on the part of 
the company to direct a sales cam- 
paign at him or to capitalize too 
strongly on his purchase of stock. 
Any efforts, therefore, to reach him 
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NDUSTRIAL 


TALKING PICTURES 


NDUSTRIAL 
RECORDING ON DISC 


SCIENCE has evolved a more modern way to help the 
BUSINESS MAN and INDUSTRY. Whether 
your business is Banking, Railroad, Utility, Oil, 
Chain Store, Manufacturing, etc.. INDUSTRIAL 
TALKING PICTURES and INDUS. 
TRIAL RECORDING ON DISC will aid 
you in solving your PROBLEMS ON e 
SELLING, MERCHANDISING, PUBLICITY, 
TRAINING, ORGANIZING, ete. 

RECORDING ON DISC (on a 10” record) is a supe- 
rior way to deliver your story and costs not much 
more than a small booklet (and it’s audible). 

SYNCHRONIZING WITH STILL PICTURES tells an 
effective story in an interesting, entertaining 
manner and is inexpensive. 

A SYNCHRONIZED TALKING PICTURE which in- 
cludes the full mannerisms, characteristics and 
personality of the individual can be made for 
approximately $750 for ten minutes. 

RECORDING ON DISC FOR BROADCASTING IS 
ECONOMICAL. 

WE HAVE THE LARGEST LIBRARY OF COM.- 
MERCIAL SUBJECTS of talking pictures, suit- 
able for any portable equipment. Advertising 
Agents will find us the most suitable concern 
to make their headquarters. 

STANLEY RECORDING CO. of AMERICA, INC., 
are recognized authorities on RECORDING 
OF SOUND and TALKIES. 


Not connected with any other organization 


STANLEY 


RECORDING CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 


1841 BROADWAY, at 60th-NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Columbus 10141 
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Tose CAN NOW BUY 


“ale 24 Sheet loster Advertising 
on our plants in the 
because “auniia NEWARK and ELIZABETH 
CALL §=6NEW JERSEY DISTRICTS of 


_ the location METROPOLITAN NEW YORK 


from 
SW at-ae ss C1 ee. Cs bh ae re 


We cover over 100 cities and towns in Ohio and New Jersey. 
All new association type panels at the world’s 
greatest points of outdoor circulation. 


When Placing Your 
Poster Advertising in New Jersey 
and Ohio Specify Our Plants 


THE FOLLOWING NATIONAL ADVERTISERS OR PRODUCTS 
were placed on our plants after the most careful 


investigation by the advertisers and agencies. 
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should be made as subtle as pos- 


ible. 

: In the past the stockholder was 
regarded as deaf, dumb and blind 
and he has at present retained 
many of those characteristics. As 
a result, it has been found advis- 
able to explain all propositions put 
to him as fully as possible and in 
words of one syllable in order to 
obviate any misunderstanding.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Ahead of Schedule 


Smener Van Riper & Keewtne, Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We want to thank you for your 
prompt attention to our request for in- 
formation on advertising appropriations. 
This material came in Thursday after- 
noon—ahead of the time we had ex- 
pected it. 

The material you have furnished us 
is most complete and is exactly what 
we wanted. 

Again we say, “thanks.” 

Srpener Van Riper & Keewine, Inc. 


New Accounts for Beaumont & 
Hohman 


Du-Trak, Inc., San Francisco, na- 
tional association of automotive laund- 
ries, has appointed Beaumont & Hoh- 
man, advertising agency of that city to 
direct its advertising account. 

The Port Stockton Cement Company, 
also of that city, has appointed Beau- 
mont & Hohman to direct its advertis- 
ing account. 


R. B. Owen, Advertising Man- 
ager, “La Patrie” 


R. Bruce Owen, formerly director of 
advertising of the Toronto Mail and 
Empire and, at one time, with the 
Toronto Globe, has been ——— di- 
rector of advertising of La Patrie, Mon- 
treal. Mr. Owen was once before asso- 
ciated with La Patrie in a _ similar 
capacity. 


D. D. Dewey Joins Kane 
Engraving Company 

D. D. Dewey, formerly contact and 
service man in Illinois and Indiana for 
the Jahn & Ollier Engraving Company, 
Chicago, has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the Kane Engraving Company, 
Bloomington and Decatur, Ill. His head- 
quarters will be at Decatur. 


“Municipal News and Water 
Works” Changes Name 
Effective with the September issue, 
Municipal News and Water Works, Chi- 
cago, has changed its name to Water 

Works and Sewerage. 
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PROMOTION 
MAN 
for Publishing House 


A large publishing com- 
pany is in the market for 
a man to do promotion 
work aimed to increase 
advertising in our publica- 
tions. Work will be to 
prepare publication and 
direct-mail advertising, 
material for salesmen, etc. 
This is not essentially a 
copy-writing job but can 
best be filled by a man 
who combines selling in- 
stinct with analytical 
ability and who knows 
how to get his ideas on 
paper. 

Letters will be kept strictly 
confidential. 
Address “G,” 


Printers’ Ink. 


Box 171, 














GENERAL 
SALES MANAGER 
WANTED 


for another romance of industry by the 
largest manufacturers of iis kind in the 


world. A successful quality product, dis- 
tinctively superior in a growing market 
with inexhaustible possibilities akin to 
radio. International distribution. One of 
the present largest national advertisers, 
seeking to interest a man with native 
ability rather than knowledge of p-oduct. 
A younger man, not over thirty-five pre- 
ferred. Creative and organizing ability 
requisite, sound business judgment a 
desideratum. Applications are _ invited 
from Edisons of sales-managing proclivi- 
ties, assistants who have not had thei 
chance, and from those who aspire be- 
yond the top in their present connection. 
Replies to be opened and held in confi- 
dence by the president of the company. 
Full details of experience, dependents, age, 
clubs and religious affiliations (if any), 
phone number, and enclose small photo, if 
available. Will return if not interested. 


Address 
Mr. President, Box 20, Printers’ Ink, 
231 South La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 
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TWO POSITIONS 


with 
National Advertiser 


Junior Assistant to Advertising Manager. 
A splendid opening for a young college 
graduate who wants to make advertising 
his work. Applicant must have a pleas- 
ing personality, a keen desire to learn 
advertising and the ability to think well 
and learn rapidly. Ample opportunity 
for advancement 


House Organ Editor. Another college man 
is needed who has had practical magazine 
or newspaper re-write or reportorial ex- 
perience. He will write and edit a new 
house organ, gather the material, and put 
it into such interesting shape that it will 
be read. Must be able to write fluently 
in the *hest news style. He must have en 
ergy, initiative and a keen sense of news 


Both positions are unusual opportunities. 


Well-established concern in drug field 
with national and foreign distribution, 
recently embarked upon a program of 


expansion and sales development. 


Address ‘‘N,”’ Box 169, Printers’ Ink, 
231 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


99.44% 


of largest 
Magazine 
Appropriations 


150 of the largest magazine ad- 
vertisers spent $95,978,975 in 
ninety-eight magazines during 
1928." 

99.4470 of this total or $95,442,- 
309 was bought by advertisers 
subscribing to Printers’ Ink 
Weekly. 


$93,597,949 or 97.5290 of the 
amount was expended by ad- 
vertisers subscribing to Printers’ 
Ink Monthly. 


“Figures compiled by the 
Denny Publishing Co. 
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Jack Harris with 
C. C. Green Agency 


Jack Harris has joined the field Jab 
oratory staff of the Charles C. Green 
Advertising Agency, Inc., New York, 
He will be in charge of "field work. 

D. J. Hinman, who returned to the 
Green agency at the beginning of this 
year as director of the field laboratory, 
in addition has en put in charge of 
the media department and the general 
office. 


L. C. Cornelius Joins 

Blaine-Thompson Agency 

L. C. Cornelius, for the last eleven 
years with the advertising department 
of the Vacuum Oil Company, New York, 
has joined the New York office of the 
Blaine-Thompson Company, Inc., Cin. 
cinnati advertising agency. 


Cement Account to 
Hicks, Clarke 
The Century Cement Corporation, 
Rosendale, N. Y., has apgelntes Hicks, 


Clarke & Company, Inc., New York ad 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis 
ing account Business papers and di 


rect mail will be used. 


R. W. Classen with “Traffic 


World” 


Roderick W. Classen, recently with 
the F. W. Bond Company and, former- 
ly, with the Frank B. White Company, 
heth of Chicago, has joined Traffic 
World, Chicago, where he will be in 
charge of advertising service. 


Brandt Furs Account to 
H. S. Howland Agency 


Brandt Furs, Inc., New York, has 
appointed the H. S. Howland Advertis 
ing Agency, Inc., of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Newspapers an‘| 
class publications will be used 


Acquires “Southern Registered 


Nurse” 

The Trained Nurse and Hospital Re 
view, published at New York hy the 
Lakeside Publishing Company, has ab- 
sorbed The Southern Registered Nurse 
formerly published at Jacksonville, Fla 


To Represent “House 


Furnishing Journal” 

Carl A. Morton has been appointed 
New England manager of the House Fur 
nishing Journal, New York. His head- 
quarters will be at Boston. 


Frederick Duerr, formerly advertis 
ing manager of the Business Chronicle 
of the Pacific Northwest, 
has joined Drumheller, Ehrlichmann & 
White, investment bankers of that city, 
as. assistant to the advertising director 








Seattle, Wash., 
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New Edition eee A STUDY OF 
ALL AMERICAN MARKETS 
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F Sales Facts 
of 100 Principal Markets 





















ic 
4nd commercial census of every state, by 
vith DEO counties and by towns of 1000 and over 
ler- 
ny, 1928-29 Detailed _ dimes adie 9 : > Wh- 
fe Path sagan OW many cigar stores in Houston? What 
in 1. Savings account de business can be expected from Wilmington, 
wosits (1028) . . ° 
» Moleand fomatebuy. Judged by per capita savings accounts ? 
' ~-oenvaynt yall Information like this is as easy to look up as a tele- 
mercial vehicles phone number in the new edition of “A Study of All 
1 Ketuil . |: wholestle American Markets.” Sponsored by publishers of leading 
is ‘ ino ets re ries - . P 
is ; Population 1929 | hewspapers in cities of 100,000 population and more, it 
and 1920 estimate! sets forth in standardized form the detailed information 
’ towns of 1,000 up) so necessary to intelligent campaign planning 
i. Newspape circulh ’ . ° ° 
ion tet eneh ered This book is the work of an impartial, centralized 
d ‘ roe association -—The 100,000 Group of American Cities. 
‘ ! » £ aps e . 
18 state maps, It represents the net of thousands of dollars invested 
( ~y gl --4 4 as 67 in researc h 
1 inches. . . . 
) 00 pages, bound in How to get a ¢ opy 
‘ flexible fabricoid, ‘at . . ‘ . . 2 e 
weight 7 Ibs, rhe gratis distribution of this book is limited to busi- 
ness executives who are interested in the utility of 
newspaper advertising. Inquiries should be written on 
business stationery and $1 enclosed to cover postage 
1 and packing. Otherwise The 100,000 Group of American 


Cities reserves the right to charge the production cost 
of S15 per copy. 
*1* The’ 100,000 Group of American Cities 


400 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 
110 E. 42nd St., New York City 
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New York, SEPTEMBER 12, 1929 
Advertising 'n these days of 
rush and bustle, 
the quick profit, mass 
Good Deed production, and 
giant mergers, there is something 
extremely refreshing about the re- 
cent advertising of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company. In 
these big and busy days even help- 
ful deeds have been put upon a 
mass production method. Charity 
is on an organized scale. In the 
big rush the average person is more 
than likely to forget his personal 
privilege of being helpful and kind 
to individuals less fortunate than 
himself. 

Recent advertising by this great 
insurance company, famed for the 
unusual note in its copy, reminds 
people again of this privilege. In 
simple, unaffected language, it re- 
minds the man who is thinking 
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its, his family, his business, that 
there are thousands of people who 
cannot read, cannot understand a 
danger sign, a warning notice, or 
a message on disease prevention, 
The reader is told that somewhere 
near him is a grown person, grop- 
ing in the dark, helpless as a child, 
because he cannot read or write 
and that the reader has it in his 
power to bring sunlight into this 
person’s darkened life. The copy 
points out that there is a mistaken 
belief that it is impossible to teach 
grown-up illiterates how to read 
and write, and then it furnishes the 
information that with grooved 
writing pads and illustrated lessons 
for beginners, which the company 
supplies, anyone can teach an illit- 
erate to write his name in thirty 
minutes and to read in a few 
months. “Illiterates are not hard 
to find,” says the copy; “a servant, 
a farm-hand, an employee in your 
own or your neighbor's shop, a 
laundress, a deliveryman, a laborer 
in your neighborhood.” 
Metropolitan is not ashamed to 
point the way by which the aver- 
age individual can do a good and 
helpful act. It doesn’t suggest 
that he send money to an organized 
charity, but rather that he go out 
of his way, take some trouble, find 
the man who needs help and then 
help him by means of the practical 
aid * which the company offers. 
This, surely, is unusual and re- 
markable advertising. Its results 
can never be accurately gauged, 
but whatever the results, the ad- 
vertising is a great success at its 
very outset. It is founded upon 
a basically sound idea. It brings 
back to us, in this busy world, 
the memory of days when life was 
lived more quietly, when people 
were not too busy to lend a help- 
ing hand. It offers a new-old idea 
to this fast-stepping age and adds 
another bit of lustre to the shin- 
ing example of this company’s fine 
humanitarian advertising campaign 


Leisure Numerous “tired 

an Economic business men” 

- who have been 
Force ? 


asserting (some 
of them in the columns of Print- 
ERS’ INK) that many of the eco- 
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everybody does not work enough, 
will be interested in a thought ad- 
vanced by Dr. John A. Scott, head 
of the department of classics at 
Northwestern University, that peo 
ple really work too much. 

In the course of a scholarly ad- 
dress delivered at the receat fall 
convocation of the University of 
Chicago Dr. Scott said: 

“The great maladjustment of the 
farmer is that he works as many 
hours a day with his enormously 
productive machinery as his an- 
cestors did with the scythe and flail. 
He has not forced the inventions to 
give him leisure. The use of 
leisure is not only the economic 
but the intellectual center of the 
farm problem. He must learn 
some use for the extra time ma- 
chinery has brought to -him other 
than the production of an increased 
surplus of unneeded grain.” 

Dr. Scott believes that the hours 
of labor in all lines will continue 
to be reduced and that the future 
of the world rests upon the use to 
which these idle hours are put. 

There is, we believe, at least the 
nucleus of a real idea here. Next 
to a man’s religion, if he has any, 
the most important thing in his 
life is his business or his job. Paul 
E. Faust, a Chicago advertising 
agent, ranks his duty to his family 
as being second only to the fealty 
he owes his God; his _ business, 
he tells us, is only a means to an 
end. Nevertheless, were he less 
diligent in business his devotion to 
both would be less tangible and 
useful than it is now. 

A business or a job then, being 
thus important, merits and demands 
the best a man can give it—mental, 
physical, moral and even spiritual. 
If he will wisely employ his leisure 
hours—improving his health, get- 
ting new thoughts into his mind 
and cultivating the better side of 
his nature—the more of those hours 
he has the better business man, 
the better worker will he he. 

Leisure hours under these con- 
ditions become as truly an eco 
nomic force as are the hours of 
labor. This must be an instance 
of where wisely applied economics 
not only helps a man make a liv- 
ing. but shows him how to live. 
Of course as the hours of labor 
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“continue to be reduced,” as fore- 
seen by Dr. Scott, there will be 
the same percentage of idlers, hang 
ers on and time wasters as now. 
But this need not change the pic 
ture. The real “heat and burden 
of the day” will continue to be 
borne by the minority—also as 
now, and they can do it better. 
These words are written at the 
conclusion of the vacation season. 
Maybe here is the explanation of 
our affirmative attitude toward this 
latest effusion of wisdom from the 
realms of academic caps and gowns 
And so to work. 


Packaging ‘s rrangements 
lave been com- 

Perishables pleted whereby it 
will be possible for women to buy 
packaged fresh meat from cash-and- 
carry markets, This development, 
which would have been almost rev 
olutionary only a few years ago, is 
but another indication of the ex- 
tension of packaging to fields which 
were formerly thought closed to 
this type of merchandising. 

The package has two great ad 
vantages. To the consumer it of 
fers convenience with all that the 
word implies, and to the manufac- 
turer it offers the opportunity to 
trade-mark his merchandise and 
thereby cash in on the good-will 
value of advertising. These advan 
tages have long been recognized and 
applied in numerous fields but it is 
only during the last few years that 
business has tried to carry them over 
into those industries which deal 
with perishables 

The fish industry was one of the 
first to apply the idea on a large 
scale. Fish was a product which 
was one of the most highly perish 
able of all. A fish that isn’t fresh 
is even worse to contemplate than 
an almost fresh egg. For this rea 
son the fishers on the Atlantic 
Coast were losing vast potential 
inland markets because of their in 
ability to ship fresh fish more than * 
a few hundred miles from the 
piers. With the development of 
new methods of freezing and the 
discovery of the many advantages 
of certain types of packing the fish 
industry entered the field of na 
tional advertising with the result 
that today consumers many hun- 
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dred miles inland can buy pack- 
aged, trade-marked fillets. 

Another industry which may be 
revolutionized by the package is 
the canning industry. Frozen fruit 
packed and frozen at the source 
enjoyed a wide sale last winter in 
several Eastern markets. There 
are still certain technical and mer- 
chandising wrinkles to be ironed 
out but every indication is that 
frozen fruit will eventually become 
as staple an item as fresh fruit. 

Many dairy products, such as 
cottage cheese, are now trade- 
marked and packaged and are sell- 
ing widely. 

If the meat packers succeed in 
their efforts to sell packaged fresh 
cuts of meat on a cash-and-carry 
basis they may go a long way to- 
ward solving some of the ills with 
which they are beset. Of course 
no single merchandising device will 
rehabilitate an entire industry but 
it may have the effect of giving an 
industry a new insight into scien- 
tific methods of selling and adver- 
tising which can be applied to 
problems quite different from those 
which the package solves. 

A few years ago when the more 
ardent proponents of the package 
said dogmatically, “There is no 
merchandise that cannot be pack- 
aged successfully” they were 
laughed at. Today American busi- 
ness is beginning to see that they 
were shooting close to the mark. 
With the present success of pack- 
aged perishables already apparent 
in a number of industries the con- 
tainer has finally broken down one 
of the last barriers. 


The call has been 


“Know ion 2 
»  sounde or a 
Nothing revolution in con- 


Conventions ventions. Away 
with the battery of speakers. Away 
with designated topics. Give the 
delegates a chance to get up and 
ask questions, frank, impertinent, 
* inquisitive and brutal. 

The recommendation is made bv 
O. H. Cheney, vice-president of 
the Irving Trust Company, New 
York. In an address before the 





Conference on Retail Distribution 
at Boston last week, he stated that 
business would be greatly helped 
by conventions that would be de- 
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voted to an exchange of ignorance. 
From our experience with conven- 
tions we are inclined to agree with 
Mr. Cheney. 

We have observed that conven- 
tions often are at their best when 
they get down to round-table dis- 
cussions. Frequently these discus- 
sions have to be shut off so that 
the program may continue. And it 
continues with a long-drawn-out dis- 
sertation that goes over old ground, 
stating the obvious in much re- 
peated detail. The executive who 
came to the convention to learn 
what he does not know meanwhile 
must sit listless or chagrined. He 
would prefer more questions which 
would encourage the exchange of 
ignorance for information. If he 
knew everything he probably would 
not be at -the convention. In his 
interest it would seem that the 
“know nothing” convention idea is 
worthy of a test. 





Changes in Sales Staff of 
Coopers, Inc. 


A. R. Kneibler has been appointed 
assistant to the president, in charge of 
marketing, advertising and sales promo- 
tion, of Coopers, Inc., Kenosha, Wis., 
maker of underwear, hosiery and pa- 
jamas. He joined the Cooper organi- 
zation about a year ago. 

L. C. Pfarr continues as sales man- 
ager in charge of road sales to retail 
stores. The appointment of Mr. Knei- 
bler has been made so that Mr. Pfarr 
may be able to devote all his time to 
road salesmen and their problems. 
F. Bates becomes manager of a 
department, volume user sales, 

includes sales to department 
stores. He will continue to direct style 
and design. P. J. Pfarr and R. J. 
Elder have been appointed assistant 
sales managers, assisting L. C. Pfarr in 
road sales. 

B. M. Hill has been appointed sales 
promotion manager, a newly-created po- 
sition. 


new 
which 


New Account for Vanderhoof 
Agency 

The Waco Tool Works, Inc., Chicago, 
manufacturer of the Red Jacket Motor- 
ized Shop and the Waco Health-Motor 
Vibrator, has appointed Vanderhoof & 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 





Joins Los Angeles Agency 


Gardner W. Grege has joined the 
staff of The Mayers Company, Inc., Los 
Angeles advertising agency. 
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This advertisement was awarded 
the first prize for magazine adver- 
tising at the recent Bookseller's 
Convention. Out of 140 votes it 
received all but 11 in its specific 
«lass. 


SCHWAB and BEATTY, INC. 


151 WEST 40rxH STREET - 


Member 
AAAA 


Can an AGENCY 
Do for a PUBLISHER?” 


For a publisher like Simon and 

Schuster a good agency can do 
much. No publishing firm has had such a 
meteoric rise as this house—started just a few 
vears ago by two men barely out of college 


Beginning with its opening venture—the 
publishing of a Cross Wor Puzzie Boox 

this firm has sprung one suprise after an- 
other. It proved that Tue Story or Putroso- 
wi be made a more exciting best seller 
than most fiction. It took Traper Horn out 
of a Johannesburg joss house and put his 
name in national bright lights. It vod what 
seemed to be a book for the few, Tue Art 
or THINKING, as much a book for the many 
as it made Suow Girt, McEvoy's glamor- 
ous whirl of whoopee. 


It is easy to work with such a firm. And 
significant, roo, we think, that the account 
has been here for almost three vears 


An agency handling for a period of vears 
such accounts as those listed below must 
produce results. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Some of our CLIENTS 
Book-of+the-Month Club, Inc.-Simon and Schus 
ter-The Pelman Institute of America-Thomas 
Nelson & Sons (NewCentury Library)-E. Fougera 
& Co. (Rigaud-Mary Garden Perfumes)-John C 
Winston Co. (Dictionary)-Sherwin Cody School 
of English-American Business Builders, Inc.-Dou- 
bleday Doran & Co. (Star Doilar Library)-Ann- 


ette Kellermann, Inc.-Carl Henry Cigars 




















Advertising Club News 


Tells How Retailers Cash 
In on National Advertising 


Point-of-distribution advertising has 
increased recently because of the need 
to refresh the consumer’s mind at the 
time he or she wishes to buy. This was 
a point, in describing chain-store adver- 
tis.ng, which was brought out by Everett 
H. Stahl, advertising manager of the 
Economy Grocery division of First 
National Stores, Inc., in a talk before 
the Advertising Club of Hartford, 
Conn., on how the retailer can cash in 
on_ national advertising. 

In suggesting various ways in which 
the retailer can cash in on manufac- 
turer’s national advertising, Mr. Stahl 
said that the retailer should make better 
use of the increasing appropriations by 
national advertisers, for space and ser- 
vices at retail outlets. his includes 
using co-operative newspaper and flier 
advertising, window and counter space, 
window and counter cut-outs, recipes or 
direct —~—s literature, special sales 
with a reduced price and, finally, the 
most important, across-the-counter effort. 

The manufacturer, however, on the 
other hand, Mr. Stahl said, should real- 
ize that a major advertising effort must 
be made to sell store managers and 
clerks on his goods and his methods of 
selling. Unless that is done, his na- 
tional advertising will not be backed up 
at the point of distribution as e 
ciently as otherwise. 


*_ * * 
W. J. Jennings Has the Trier 
Trophy 
William J. Jennings, of the New 
York staff of Buckley, Dement & Com- 
pany has the Ralph Trier trophy. It 
had been reported that the trophy went 
to W. L. Jenkins. Mr. Jennings was 
awarded the prize on his performance 
for the four tournaments conducted by 
the Advertising Club Golf Association 
of the Advertising Club of New York. 
He had a net average of 72% for the 
series. 
* * * 


Dr. Hugo Eckener Guest of 
Cleveland Club 


Dr. Hugo Eckener, commander of the 
Graf Zeppelin, was a guest of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Cleveland at a lunch- 
eon during the recent National Air 
Races and Aeronautical Exposition. At 
the end of the luncheon the club pre- 
sented Dr. Eckener with a silver cup. 

* * * 


Toledo Club Sponsors Adver- 
tising Course 

A three-year course in advertising at 
Toledo University has been sponsored 
by the Advertising Club of Toledo, 
Ohio. The course is under the direc- 
tion of R. L. Sisson, executive secre- 
tary of the club. 
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New Orleans Club Increases 
Board of Directors 


The board of directors of the Ad. 
vertising Club of New Orleans, at q 
recent meeting, was increased from 
twelve to eighteen members. This change 
has been made to provide representation 
for three newspapers and four advertis. 
ing agencies of that city. In the future 
a representative of each of these news. 
papers and agencies will automatically 
serve on the board. 

*_ * * 


E. F. Skillman Joins Staff of 
New York Club 


Edwin F. Skillman has been appointed 
manager of “Advertising Club News,” 
published by the Advertising Club of 
New York. He succeeds Rupert L. Bur 
d.ck, resigned. 


Changes in Staff of “Air 
Transportation” 


J. L. McGoldrick, for the last two 
years business manager of Air Transpor- 
tation, New York, has been elected vice- 
presi dent of that publication. He will 
open a Western office, at Los Angeles, 
for Air Transportation, Inc., publisher 
of Air Transportation and Travel Trade. 

George B. Ansbro, formerly Eastern 
advertising manager ‘of Air Transporta- 
tion, will take over the Middle Western 
territory as an advertising representa- 
tive. His headquarters will be at 
Chicago. 

William A. Jensen, formerly with the 
national advertising department of the 
New York Evening Graphic, and, at one 
time, with the Charles C. Green Adver- 
tising Agency, New York, has been ap- 
pointed sales promotion manager of Air 
lransportation and Travel Trade. 


Standard Brands, Inc., Writes 
Off Good-will 


Standard Brands, Inc., New York, 
the new food products company organ- 
ized to consolidate the Fleischmann Com- 
pany. Royal Baking Powder Company, 
E. W. Gillett Company, Ltd., and hase 
«& bat Pr ony has written off the item of 
trade-marks, patents and good-will to 
the amount of $22,040,619. These assets 
will henceforth be carried on the books 
at one dollar. The previously listed 
value of the trade-mark, patents and 
good-will of the various companies were 
as follows: Royal Baking Powder, $17,- 
956,106; Fleischmann Company, $3,- 
839,526 and the E. W. Gillett Com- 
pany, $244,987. 


C. S. Heminway Joins Paul 
Cornell Agency 


C, Stuart Heminway has joined The 
Paul Cornell Company, Inc., New York, 
advertising agency, in a general capacity. 
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But Will the ‘Making a Sales- 
man” Idea Stay Set? 


Lever BrotHers CoMPANY 
San Francisco 
Editor of Printers’ INK: | ; 
ames Maratta’s interesting article on 
the “Three Divine Gifts of Salesman- 
ship” [July 25 issue] most pointedly 
sets at rest the idea about the “making 
of a salesman.” ee 
“And to the manner Born” is an an- 
cient saw as old as the hills, and in 
my own experience as a sales executive, 
I have seldom had to qualify this axiom. 
Gifts of imagination, speech, energy, 
enthusiasm, are birthrights and inherent 
parts of the individual, and though they 
may be simulated by a severe regime of 
training and through precept and exam- 
ple forced upon a mediocre man’s con- 
lack these 


sciousness, men who really 
ualifications never ring true and sel- 
ba develop into natural go-getter types 


of salesmen. ; 

Every organization has, however, its 
share of useful plugging, plodding types 
to whom assignments suited to their 
mental make-up may be made with an 
assurance that such tasks will be uni- 
formly accomplished. Average men have 
their place in the big scheme of busi- 
ness, and are to be considered as nec- 
essary adjuncts to the livest kind of a 
live organization. 

Mr. Maratta does not, I know, dis- 
count the “average’”’ man. He is, at 
this particular time stressing the ad 
vantage to an organization of a large 
ner cent of men of the high-powered 
hearty, healthy, intelligent, creative, 
constructive type. hope he has lots 
of luck in finding enough of such men 
to keep his production department on its 


oes. 

Personally, I like best the forceful 
smashing, decisive, tireless worker and 
—_t. good fellow who wins a cheery 
word from the customer at the moment 


he is being “signed up”; so does Mr. 
Maratta. Who doesn’t? Let’s order a 
million from heaven, or where they 


come from, and we'll all put in a big 
order right away. 
. F. Wooprtt, 
General Field Manager. 


National Motors Appointments 


The National Motors Manufacturing 
Company, Irvington, N. J., manufac- 
turer of Day-Elder trucks and buses, 
has appointed F. Eugene Spooner ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager. 
Charles W. Govan has been appointed 
wholesale manager. 

An export office has been opened by 
the National Motors Company at New 
York under the management of Joseph 
Amelar. 


W. C. Bennett Joins Central 
Hanover Bank 


W. C. Bennett, recently vice-president 
in charge of Southern business of Ed- 
win Bird Wilson, Inc., New York, has 
heen made assistant secretary of the 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of that city. 
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New Accounts for Morse 
Advertising Agency 

Thomas’, Ltd., Chicago, operating a 
national scalp treatment business, and 
the Samoline Corporation, also of that 
city, manufacturer of Samoline clean- 
ing compound, have placed their ad 
vertising accounts with the Morse Ad 
vertising Agency, Inc., Detroit. News- 
papers in forty-five metropolitan cities 
will be used on the Thomas’ account 
and newspapers and magazines will be 
used for Samoline. 

The Morse agency has been recently 
organized as successor to the Morse Ad- 
vertising Agency, dissolved, also of De- 
troit. Officers of the new agency are: 
Andrew Mahoney, president; L. A. Ma- 
honey, vice-president, and R. E. Lewis, 
secretary and treasurer. 

The agency will continue to place 
the advertising of the Herpicide Com- 
pany, Detroit, Newbro’s Herpicide, which 
was formerly handled by its predecessor. 
Newspapers and magazines will be used. 


Chevrolet Advertising and Sales 


Appointments 
M. D. Douglas, formerly assistant 
general sales manager of the Chevrolet 


Motor Company, has been made gen 
eral parts and service manager. 

R. K. White, formerly general sales 
promotion manager, has been appointed 
advertising manager. He succeeds J. E. 
Grimm, Jr., who has joined the General 
Motors Corporation. 

C. Chick has been made assistant 
He was formerly 
Flint, Mich. 


general sales manager. 
regional sales manager at 


Airways Account for Seattle 
Agency 

Alaska- Washington 
Seattle, has appointed the Birchard 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account 
eras and direct mail will be 
used. 


D. E. Sawyer with Williams & 
Cunnyngham 


D. E. Sawyer, formerly with the sales 
department of the Illinois Steel Com 
pany, Chicago, has joined Williams & 
Cunnyngham, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city, in an executive capacity. 


Airways, Inc., 


Appoints Alfred Rooney 
Agency 
The New England Fish Company. 
Boston, has appointed Alfred Rooney & 
Company, Boston advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. 


T. A. Calhoun Leaves 
Triplex Glass 


T. A. Calhoun has resigned as gen- 
eral sales manager of the Triplex Safety 
Glass Company of North America, Clif- 
ton, N. J. 
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Editorial. strength, 
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built carefully, 


consistently, month after month, year 
afler year, is the only sound basis 


Jor advertising strength. 


Compare, 


Sor example, the 347th World’s Work. 


World’s Work for September 


RUSSELL DOUBLEDAY, Editor 


“March of Events.” Eight 
pages in the body of the § (; 
Magazine commenting on \\ 
subjects we are all think- 
ing about. 


Biography of Myron T. Herrick, 
one of America’s greatest Ambas- 
sadors. An introduction to his in- 
teresting life and work. By the 
Editor. 


“The New Cabinet at Work.” The 
why of the present Cabinet and 
what it is trying to do. By Theo- 
dore G. Joslin. 


“The 18th Amendment Can Be 
Amended.” Revising prohibition by 
a method never before used under 
the Constitution. By Dudley C. 
Lunt: 


“The Sea Devil’s Fo’e’s’le.” Experi- 
ences of Count Luckner, the most 
romantic figure of the World War. 
By Lowell Thomas and Count 
Luckner. 


“Hoover, the President,” an inti- 
mate view. By William Hard. 


“Ramsay MacDonald,” who he is 
and why. The inside story of the 
Premier who means much to Amer- 
ica. By Sir Philip Gibbs. 


“A Bumper Crop of Cults.” Amer- 
ica is so overflowing with religious 
feeling that a great many new cults 
have been invented. By Charles 
W. Ferguson. 


* 





“Motorships of the Air,” 
Taking the Diesel engine 
into the air. What America, 
as Germany and England are 
doing. By Roswell H. Ward. 


“Cardinal Gasparri” and the new 
Roman state. By Arthur Train, Jr. 


“Across America in 48 Hours.” 
Story of the first transcontinental 
air and rail journey, the author 
flying with Lindbergh from Cali- 
fornia. By V. S. Darling. 


“Investment versus Speculation.” 
By John K. Barnes, well-known as 
Financial Editor of World’s Work 
for many years. 


“C. N. R. 9000.” An account of 
the revolutionary oil-electric loco- 
motive of the Canadian National 
Railway. By Courtney Ryley 
Cooper. 

“The Book That Interests Me 
Most.” Ten prominent men give 
testimony to the value of books. 
Edited by Thomas L. Masson. 


“The Old Spanish Trail.” The 
story of the new seventy million 
dollar transcontinental road from 
St. Augustine, Florida, to San 
Diego, California. 

“Europe Comes Back.” A picture 
of the recovery of European coun 
tries. By Henry Kittredge Norton 


“The Scrapbook.” Two minute arti- 
cles about everything. 


WORLD’S WORK 


Published by 
DOUBLEDAY, DORAN AND COMPANY, Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 


CLEVELAND: 1247 Giel Ave. 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL.: 244 La Arcada 
ATLANTA, GA.: Walton Building 


NEW YORK: 244 Madison Ave. 
CHICAGO: Peoples Gas Building 
BOSTON: Park Square Building 
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SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


*xclusive of publishers’ own 
(Exclu f publish 


advertising) 








Pages Lines | 


The Spur (2 issues) 164 109,968 
House & Garden 168 106,046 
Town & Country (2 issues) 132 88,937 
Country Life 120 = 80,304 
Arts & Decoration 104 70,056 
House Beautiful 101 64,136 
American Home 92 58,297 
Vanity Fair........ 89 56,27 
Nation’s Business 128 55,060 
The Sportsman. . 74 47,059 
Cosmopolitan 85 36,669 
Forbes (2 August issucs) 80 36,405 
American... 83 35,438 
a 78 34,384 
Popular Mechanics 143 32,032 
Review of Reviews 70 30,040 
World’s Work ., 64 27,599 
Popular Science Monthly 59 25,498 
Normal Instructo1 36 24,764 
Better Homes & Gardens 54 24,453 
Red Book 5 54 23,151 
Field & Stream 50 21,529 
American Boy 30 20,272 
@ Harpers Magazine 90 20,048 
Motion Picture 44 19,019 
International Studio 28 =: 18,898 
Forum ....... 43 18,500 
Physical Culture 43 18,398 
World Traveler. 18,058 
Magazine of Wall Street 
(2 August Issues) 41 17,446 
Atlantic Monthly 75 16,907 
American Golfer : 25 16,026 
Country Club Magazine 26 16,014 
Theatre an 25 15,524 
True Romances 33 13,946 
Boys’ Life 20 13,372 
National Sportsman 31 13,265 
Outdoor Life & Recreat'on 30 12,953 
True Detective Mysteries 30 12,803 
Scribner's — 57 12,659 
Dream World 28 12,108 
Gol len Book 27 11,534 
Science & Invention 25 11,149 
Elks Magazine. . 24 11,148 
Psychology ‘ 2S 10,832 
Motion Picture Classic 24 10,456 
Hunting & Fishing 23 10,155 
The Mentor 23 9,77 
ny icennsnkews 22 9,504 
of True Confessions 21 8,839 
Forest & Stream 20 8,793 
American Mercury 37 8,212 
Pe <vcsncanbs 19 8,178 
DED reksacres 19 8,176 
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I csilitiunall 


Strategy 


E- VERY business faces im 
~ portant that 
call for institutional strategy. 


problems 


A huge’ manufacturing 
business must convince its 
clientele that it has not 


grown so large that it has 
lost the human touch of per- 
sonal service. A_ smaller 
manufacturing business must 
convince customers that 
its production methods can 
match in quality and price 
the largest competitor in the 
field. 

There are many variables 
of meeting the new competi- 
tion, but in every instance 
sane institutional strategy 
adds to volume and profits. 

Advertising in FORBES, 
the national clearing house 
for executive contact is the 


its 


epitome of institutional 
strategy. 
Some media are valuable 


only to sell products directly ; 
other publications offer the 


advantages of institutional 
strategy. FORBES is the 
happy medium to = assure 
both. 


And FORBES is truly a 
happy medium both in re- 
sults secured for its adver- 
tisers and _ total lineage 
secured for its publishers. 


FORBES Magazine 


B. C. Forbes, Editor 
Walter Drey, Adv. Dir. 


120 Fifth Ave., New endl 
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mothers 

with growing 
families 

are the 
largest 
buyers of 


merchandise. 


The only 


magazine 
that selects 
its readers 
by their 


BUYING 
EXPECTANCY 


is 


™ DARENTS 


MAGAZINE ___ 


EARLE R. MACAUSLAND 
Advertising Director 
255 Fourth Avenue New York 
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Pages Lines 
8,169 
7,938 
7,843 
7,809 
7,489 
7,234 
7,095 
6,864 
6,435 
5,863 
5,180 
4,537 
4,256 
3,850 
3,706 
3,192 
3,003 


Youth's Companion 
Scientific American 
American Legion Monthly. 
Association Men 

Radio News 


National Republic 
Munsey Combination 
Newsstand Group 
Nature Magazine 


The Rotarian 
Current History 2,912 
Street & Smith Combination ,10 2,184 
Blue Book 1,857 
St. Nicholas 751 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Pages Lines 
163,339 
96,433 
92,089 
78,832 
54,406 
43,812 
41,962 
33,408 
26,585 
23,634 
21,075 
18,700 
16,404 
14,809 
13,104 
11,912 
11,520 
11,090 
8,505 
8,301 
8,097 
7,468 
7,256 
6,348 
3,635 


Vogue (2 issues) 

Ladies’ Home Journal.... 
Harper’s Bazar 

Good Housekeeping 

Woman’s Home Companion 80 

McCall's 

Pictorial 

Delineator 

True 

Holland’s 

Photoplay 

Modern Priscilla 

Farmer's 

The Parents’ Magazine.... 

Woman's World 

Household Magazine 

People’s Popular Monthly. . 

Smart Set 

Junior Home Magazine.... 

Needlecraft 

Child Life 

American Girl 

Fashionable Dress 

People’s Home Journ-" 

Messenger of Sacred Heart 16 

John Martin’s Book, The 
Child’s Magazine 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(August Issues) 
Pages 


3,345 


Lines 
43,128 
39,765 
38,563 
27,365 
24,750 
17,557 

9,967 


MacLean’s (2 issues) 
Can. Homes & Gardens... 
Mayfair 

Canadian Home Journal.. 
Western Home Monthly... 
The Chatelaine 

Rod & Gun in Canada..., 
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PHYSICAL 


CULTURE 


NN O U N C ECE 


THE 
APPOINTMENT 
O F 
LESTER B. TUNISON 
AS 
ADVERTISING 
DIRECTOR 


& 
PHYSICAL CULTURE 
MAGAZINE 
2716 GRAYBAR BLDG. 
NEW YORK 
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AUGUST WEEKLIES 


August 2-8 
Saturday Evening 
eg ere ae 
New Yorker... 
Time 


Literary Digest 
American Weekly 
Liberty 

MEE «canes 


ee eee 


Christian Herald 


. - ee 


Gn kccccces 


New Republic.......... 


Churchman 


August 9-15 


Saturday Evening 
Collier's 


Wee weacesscsees 

New Woeher..cscccosse 
American Weekly. 
Literary Digest........ 


 wccccens 
Se senceuwes 


Christian Herald....... 
BEE hccnedecdesectues 
BER BOM vccscacunes 
CRUE sc cccaweseden 
New Republic.......... 


Outlook 


August 16-22 


Saturday Evening Post. 


New Yorker.... 
en 


CD wcnnenncchiess 2 
American Weekly.. 

Literary Digest......... 
J Breve vrerr cere 
Christian Herald....... 
EEE éeseesicsussechoue 


Judge 
The Nat on 


New Republic.......... 
CEE ec cccccdssveaees 


Churchman 


August 23-28 


Saturday Evening 
Collier’s 


Oe We were cusces 


American Weekly 
Time 


Literary Digest......... 2 
BE savouncabecuces 
Christian Herald....... 
BEER Gascusdoncsacceses 


Judge 


2 ee ee 
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Lines 


41,684 
16,518 
14,747 
14,392 
14,361 
9,721 
7,418 
5,791 
4,617 
2,851 
2,500 
1,530 
1,196 
1,147 


Lines 
59,901 
19,349 
15,970 
14,976 
12,196 
11,724 
7,329 
5,864 
5,369 
2,292 
1,850 
1,631 
1,305 
1,107 


Lines 
67,357 
17,534 
16,832 
15,375 
11,567 
11,373 
5,434 
4,487 
4,151 
2,375 
2,100 
1,217 
834 
818 


Lines 
60,984 
14,345 
12,668 
11,940 
11,223 
10,951 
8,920 
4,823 
4,012 
3,105 
2,175 


August 29-31 


NAW A2w hw = 


2 
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Page 


Outlook ? 
Churchman ? 
New Republic 


Saturday Even'ng Tost. 59 


New Yorker 7 
EE skbeepasncacaa ae 
Literary Digest 27 
Liberty .. ‘ ce 
Serre err io & 
Christian Herald » § 
oer oa ; 5 
Churchman . 3 
Totals for August Page 
Saturday Evening Post. .397 
Collier's 114 
New Yorker 177 
Literary Digest 133 
Time .. 136 
American Weekly - 
Liberty . o- 
Life .. , 56 
Christian Hera'd oo BT 
Judge .. chbcdeeccke ae 
The Nation....... — 
Churchman . en a 
New Republic . ii 
Outlook ° o4 » © 


Pages 


Lines 4 


Lines 3 qv 
40,334 
16,07 
12,266 
12,254 
6.507 
4,098 
3,221 
2,290 


1,231 


Lines 
270,260 
77,853 
75,997 
60,663 
58,417 
45,424 
35,608 
23,916 
20,751 
14,679 
8,625 
5,822 
4,551 


4.592 





RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 


ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 


FICATIONS 

Pages 

- Vogue (2 issues)...... 258 
The Spur (2 issues)...164 
House & Garden...... 168 

. Ladies’ Home Journal.142 
. Harper’s Bazar....... 137 
. Town & Country (2 is.) 132 
. Country Life.........120 
. Good Housekeeping. . ..184 
. Arts & Decoration. ...104 
. House Beautiful...... 101 
. American Home...... 92 
; SY Bea cccaccewe 89 
3. Nation’s Business..... 128 


. Woman’s Home Comp. 80 


. The Sportsman........ 74 
Bg reer 64 
7. MacLean’s (2 Aug. is.) 61 


. Pictorial Review...... 62 


. Can. Ho. & Gar. (Aug.) 63 


. Mayfair (August).... 61 


. Cosmopolitan ........ 85 


. Forbes (2 Aug. is.)... 80 
Pe AIEEE vccccccdcsen 83 
GEN Sudrervn ce wnneune 78 
5. Delineator ........... 49 


Lines \ 


163,339 ' 
109,968 P 
106,046 li 
96,433 le 
92,089 
88,937 
80,304 
78,832 
70,056 
64,136 
58,297 sl 
56,271 n 
55,060 
54,406 
47,059 
43,812 
43,128 
41,962 
39,765 
38,563 
36,669 ® 
36,405 
35,438 
34,384 
33,408 














ines 
1,339 
968 





962 
765 
563 


969 
105 
138 


84 


og 
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Ou See 


it’s this way” 


AN ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH 
MADE BY A MEMBER OF 
THE PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 





...and you do see 


when Photographs talk 


Wren you use photographs to 
picture a particular point, you 
literally take a man by the arm, 
lead him to an object, and say: 
“You see, it’s this way.” 
Photographs avoid errors and 
explanations. They get right down 
to details and tell a complete 
story. Photographs make your 
message as clear as crystal. It 
doesn’t matter whether the be- 


holder has mastered seventeen 
languages or is still struggling 
with primer precepts. Everyone 
understands photographs. 

And everyone believes them, 
too! You may doubt an artist’s 
creation, but instinctively you 
have faith in photography. Let 
photographs do your “‘talking.”’ 


They are business builders! 


Photographs tell the story! 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


> oS 


3 
Venicn: ~ 


~ 
9, 
"10m -oF r 


TELL THE TRUTH 





———— INTERNATIONAL 
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Sept. 12, 19a 


FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF SEP TEMBER ADVERTISING 


1929 1928 927 

Lines Lines ine s 

House & Garden ee 106,046 99,184 110,351 
Town & Country (2 issues) 88,937 75,433 74,315 
CS BAO snccececese 80,304 65,432 65,956 
Arts & Decoration ...... 70,056 57,750 59,220 
House Beautiful ........ 64,1 36 51,622 52,561 
Se MO sesccaeee 56,271 51,455 57,120 
MacLean’s (2 Aug. issues) 43,128 39,669 40,159 
Nation’s Business ....... *55,060 "44,501 37,236 
PEE Bendeccsccesees 864 35,438 34,484 43,568 

American Home ........ 58,297 24,351 27,412 

Cosmopolitan ............ 36,669 33,409 32,623 
Forbes (2 Aug. issues) .. 36,405 32,596 28,920 
Popular Mechanics ...... 32,032 31,640 30,300 
i PE. 60.4.064065.00.6.049 23,151 25,756 27,869 
Popular Science Monthly 25,498 23,876 24,283 
Field & Stream ........ 21,529 22,541 22,365 
Review of Reviews ..... +30,040 17,752 20,625 
te , eee +27,599 19,847 23,083 
Harpers Magazine ....... 20,048 21,784 23,548 
Better Homes & Gardens 24,453 23,808 18,710 
Physical Culture ........ 18,398 20,711 19,510 
Atlantic Monthly ....... 16,907 18,280 22,351 
American Boy ......... 20,272 17,145 17,100 
True Romances ......... 13,946 15,582 17,070 
Motion Picture ...... ea 19,019 16,506 15,066 
International Studio ..... 18,898 15,747 10,388 
DE. ciceadncatesenes 12,659 13,361 16,804 
Outdoor Life & Recreation 12,953 14,044 18,046 
a: ED  erctanecesews 13,372 13,421 11,747 
Science & Invention 11,149 13,138 13,275 
MD: sthgehenbaannes s 15,524 13,514 11,444 
National Sportsman ...... 13,265 13,537 13,298 
eer re 8,178 9,463 13,968 
Scientific American ...... *7,938 "9,142 *9,624 
Forest & Stream yas 8,793 6,622 5,972 
Munsey Combination 4,256 2,814 4,864 
St. Nicholas .. Ges saa 751 1,930 2,523 


1,151,375 1,011,847 1,043,274 
"Smaller Page Size. 
tLarger Page Size. 

WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


Vogue (2 issues) ........ 163,339 195,869 158,707 
Ladies’ Home Journal .. 96,433 92,694 95,077 
Harper’s Bazar ......... 92,089 78,241 75,369 
Good Housekeeping 78,832 75,409 67,970 
Woman’s Home Companion 54,406 49,684 53,720 
Pictorial Review . 41,962 38,627 41,480 
Pa 43,812 49,991 38,318 
Delineator ...... maneta 33,408 35,411 33,890 
True Story .. : bir ei 26,585 24,788 21,134 
Photoplay .... psemee 21,075 18,677 20,306 
Modern Priscilla . ‘ ‘ 18,700 18,360 19,613 
Woman’s World ........ 13,104 14,525 13,231 
People’s Popular Monthly. 11,520 11,823 8,748 
People’s Home Journal. *6,348 11,209 11,575 
Needbecraht § ...csccsscces 8,301 10,854 11,050 
American Girl .... e 7,468 7,177 7,013 


717,382 733,339 676,301 
tThree Issues. 
*Smaller Page Size. 
WEEKLIES (5 August Issues) 


Saturday Evening Post. 270,260 $222,470 $258,045 
Sn kesnesss ewedansec *35,608 162,650 179.830 
New Yorker .......... .. 75,997 $59,248 $60,757 
Literary Digest .......... 60,663 $54,684 52,860 
see pa 77,853 $37,561 34,540 
American Weekly ........ $45,424 $44,384 124,149 
De Retsbebavussenedneces 58,417 $28,857 29,973 
OO ea eee. cane 23,916 19,782 $16,236 
Christian Herald ..... als 20,751 $14,502 19,944 
Outlook ..... Pe punt wa eew $4,502 12,216 6,774 





673,391 556,354 573,108 


tFour Issues 
*Smaller Page Size. 
Grand Totals ............2,542,148 2,301,540 2,292,683 


1926 

Lines 
106,726 
76,751 
63,046 
45,560 
59,412 
61,639 
46,553 
31,022 


5,005 


1,046,418 


141,444 
91,868 
69,496 
71,500 
51,356 
42,956 
32,306 
18,291 
22,308 
20,564 
20,159 
11,200 
10,934 
11,844 

9,351 
3,972 


629,549 


$267,151 
$77,177 
£4,866 
$55,611 
$36,371 
38,443 


$10, 414 
582,706 


2,258,673 


Total 
Lines 


659,359 
376,072 
315,195 
292,811 
209,166 
165,025 
164,427 
121,000 
94,815 
81,622 
76,832 
52,060 
43,025 
40.976 
39,556 
25,630 


2,756,571 


1,017,9 26 


152.400 
142,226 
79,100 
57,725 
33,906 


2,385,559 


9,395,044 








Sep 








2, 1929 
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74,738 

32,586 4 

27,731 

26,485 

69,509 

67,819 

55,818 

41,649 

34,33] 

25,97 

24,348 

16,425 

9,254 

1,731 

9,875 

9,709 

: out o 

3,494 

2,395 

9.750 

1,947 

5,665 

3,319 

672 

559 

515 

391 

»518 

»150 

939 

634 

398 

304 

286 

209 

914 ® 
Of the 100 leading magazine 

389 isers* bscrib 

- advertisers”, 99 are subscribers to 

95 . ’ . . 

11 the Printers’ Ink Publications. (Ethyl 

27 Gasoline Co., the only non-sub- 

15 . _— 

22 scriber is jointly owned by General 

5 Motors and Standard Oil of N. Y.) 

6 

() 

Another example of coverage of 
leading advertisers offered by 

4 Printers’ Ink Publications. 


4 Printers’ Ink Publications 


*List of 100 largest magazine advertisers for 
1928 compiled by the Curtis Publishing Co. 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


T was the Schoolmaster’s privi- 

lege to sit in on a meeting of 206 
Chevrolet retail salesmen the other 
day and witness, at first hand, how 
a high-powered selling organization 
gets its local sales districts under 
way in a national campaign. 

Here’s a quick look at the back- 
ground: Chevrolet stopped making 
its four-cylinder car and began 
manufacturing its six on January 
1, 1929. Its sales quota for the 
United States was 1,400,000 cars 
for the year. The United States is 
divided into fifty-two sales zones. 
Each zone was assigned its quota. 
By latter August 1,100,000 cars had 
been sold. The balance of 300,000 
must be sold in September, October, 
November and December. 

During the first week in Sep- 
tember each zone sales manager of 
the fifty-two zones held a series 
of three-day meetings. The School- 
master attended the first day’s 
meeting in Zone 2 at Tarrytown, 
N. Y. The sales manager of Zone 
2. C. L. Heyniger, hired the assem- 
bly hall of the Washington Irving 
High School and an_ orchestra. 
There were musical selections by 
the orchestra and singing by the 
salesmen. Birge W. Kinne, sales 
promotion manager of Zone 2, 
gave a chart talk on Chevrolet’s 
ten points of superiority. Sales 
Manager Heyniger acted as master 
of ceremonies. He next presented 
a playlet—a Chevrolet salesman 
selling a car to Mr. and Mrs. Con- 
sumer in their home in the evening. 
All the stock objections to buying 
were neatly brought out and neatly 
turned into reasons for buying at 
once. With a book of charts Mr. 
Heyniger next presented a story of 
the Chevrolet general sales conven- 
tion at Detroit earlier in the year 
and how the speaker at that con- 
vention had dramatically broken 
down the quota of 1,400,000 cars 
for the country as a whole to 
fifty-two zones, then to the com- 
munities of each zone, then to the 
territories of the salesmen. Fin- 
ally, he described a system of prize 
awards for better than regular per- 


formance on the part of the sales- , 
men. 

What followed can readily be 
imagined. The 206 salesmen at the 
Zone 2 meeting stood up territory 
by territory and pledged themselves 
to sell their quotas during Sep. 
tember and October so that there 
would be nothing left to do dur- 
ing November and December but 
clean up the hang-overs. 

Good sales management, based 
on good psychology and knowl- 
edge of human nature. Namely: 
1, an afternoon off; 2, a get-to- 
gether with music, entertainment 
and speakers ; 3, clever presentation 
of retail sales arguments that every 
salesman present could use; 4, 
quota-pledging by individual sales- 
man instead of quota-assigning by 
the company; and, 5, prizes for 
bettering quota. 

Besides all of which there was 
the inspiration born of the thought 
that there were fifty-two simul- 
taneous meetings being held all 
over the United States. 

* * 

It seems to the Schoolmaster that 
too often men in an old industry 
where an improvement has come 
into the field, get discouraged en- 
tirely too quickly. Worried by the 
changes of this rapid age, they 
fear that the old business will en- 
tirely disappear. And yet history 
shows that something quite dif- 
ferent usually takes place. The 
Schoolmaster remembers that when 
Mr. White of Bennington went 
into the Kiddie Car business he 
sold his old magic lantern business 
to another concern. This other 
concern, by searching out new 
markets and selling through dif- 
ferent channels, managed to keep 
the business going and make a very 
nice profit out of it. 

Then there are the latest figures 
of the ice industry. If ever there 
was a new competitor who jumped 
into the field with aggressive sales 
and advertising, it has been the 
makers of electric refrigerators. 
They have certainly worked hard 
to install automatic coolers in the 
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The Apartment Market 


Most of these huge apartments are built by Realtors— 
America’s Homebuilders. This rapidly growing, quality 
market is served by the NATIONAL REAL ESTATE 
JOURNAL, the merchandising paper of the building 
world. Ralph T. Lee, Realtor, builder of the above 
apartment and many others, says of the Journal: 
“We look forward to the arrival of the NATIONAL REAL 
ESTATE JOURNAL and read it with interest. Being 
national in its scope, we consider it of particular value 
to us in our work and appreciate greatly the good work 
you are doing.”’ 
Such reader interest is also evidenced in high subscrip- 
tion renewals, 73% A. B. C.—for a $5.00 paper. Ad- 
vertisers profit by this reader interest—they sell the 
apartment market through the 


NATIONAL 
(iy) REAL ESTATE (=) 
JOURNAL 


Porter-Beve-LANGTRY CoRPORATION, PUBLISHERS 
139 N. Clark Street Chicago, IIl. 
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Office Man 
with 
Advertising 
Experience 


Nationally known publication 
needs office executive famil- 
iar with national accounts 
and agency methods, capable 
of handling advertising de- 
partment details, and produc- 
ing direct by mail promotion 
literature. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for an energetic man 
who can prove his fitness 
for an _ executive pesition 
with a long and well estab- 
lished weekly in Pennsyl- 
vania. State age,.experience, 
qualifications, salary  ex- 
pected, etc. Correspondence 
confidential. Address “W,” 
Box 159, care Printers’ Ink. 




















Account 


Executive 
and 


Advertising 
Writer 
Available Sept. 15 


Age 32 Married 
New York preferred 


‘*R,”’ Box 23, Printers’ Ink | 


185 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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remaining 94 per cent of the u. 
equipped but wired American 
homes. In the meantime, certain 
icemen became discouraged and 


quit, as many of their customers @ 


turned to the new idea. And ye 
last year the better type of iceman 
wearing rubber-soled shoes, in spic 
and span uniforms, managed to fill 
the kitchen ice box at the rate of 
60,000,000 tons a year. According 
to the secretary of the National 
Association of Ice Industries, that 
was the largest amount of ice ever 
sold in one year and another 
record-breaking production is in 
sight for this year. The per capita 
consumption of ice has increased 
from 204 pounds in 1904 to 1,054 
pounds in 1928. 

The ice industry has managed to 
keep its head above water by co- 
operative advertising, by doing 
away with some of the old and 
outworn customs in the industry, 
and by refusing to be discouraged 
by the new competition. As a mat- 
ter of fact, some ice dealers seem 
to think that the increasing atten- 
tion attracted to all sorts of re- 
frigeration by the good advertising 
of the makers of automatic re- 
frigerators, has helped make their 
customers more careful about keep- 
ing sufficient ice on hand. 


* * * 
The Schoolmaster recently heard 
a little story which shows that 


gratitude is not entirely eliminated 
from business. 

Some years ago a New York 
agency procured an account largely 
through the efforts of the adver- 
tising manager of the business, who 
fought mightily to see that the ac- 
count went to what he considered 
was the best agency. The agency 
held the business for several years 
but finally lost out when one of 
the important executives of the ad- 
vertiser’s organization married into 
a family which controlled a com- 
peting agency. 

Time passed and then came the 
merger era. It was not long be- 


fore the advertiser merged with 
another company in the same line 
and one of the first strokes of 
business was the firing of the ad- 
vertising manager. 

The first agency heard of this 
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le un- t l 
‘« — For greater volume 
ertain d t l 
in and repeat sales 
mers (Fe —— 
d yet 
ema The Way to 
1 Spic . 
of M Product 
oil ore Productive 
- Selli 
‘ional e ing 
bo By CHARLES C. CASEY 
yer 
other President, Work-Organizer Specialties Company; 
a General Manager, The Sortergraf Company 
wt 158 pages, 51. x 8Y,.—51 illustrations 
a“ $2.00 
sane Special Discounts in Quantities for Training Salesmen 
ERE is a book that takes hold where books 
od to on selecting, hiring and training salesmen 
; leave off. Executives and salesmen, old or new, 
co- will relish its high-lighting of the pivotal points 
loing of productive selling. Not a pep book—but 
and brisk, inspiring and instructive. Proven plans 
e and tested methods for getting the most out 
stry, of selling efforts are readably and_ strikingly 
aged brought out—illustrated by cartoons that drive 
mat- each point home without a sting. : 
; The author draws from a vast personal oupert 
seem ence for the substance of these topics: I.—What 
tten- Is Productive Salesmanship? II.—Master Sales- 
re- men Do Not Fear Saturated Market. III.— 
: “Humming Bird” Tendencies Are Not Produc- 
sing ’ tive Selling. IV.—Master Salesmen Intensively 
re- Cultivate Prospects. V.—Big Possibilities in 
heir Facing Prospects One Hour a Day More. VI.— 
More Productive Selling to the Dealer Market. 
eep- VII.—Master Salesmen Are Loyal to the House. 
VIII.—Get News Into the Selling Approach. 
I1X.—Questions Have a Large Place,in Produc- 
tive Selling. X.—Selling “Specials” Is Seldom 
eard Productive Selling. XI.—Why Master Salesmen 
that Prefer Commission Basis. 
d _The executive will find this just the book to 
ate give to lagging salesmen in need of a blunt 
suggestion or a friendly prod—with excellent 
‘ork results. It teaches the right ways to better 
ly selling without preaching and corrects faults 
gely without offense. The salesman who feels a lack 
ver- somewhere will value its sound facts and whole- 
vho some advice. Even the grizzled veteran will 
ac- find in it an eye-opener or two. 
red Wf Examine this Book for 10 days 
ney : FREE! 
a a i Just send this Coupon 
a ie ee ee eS Oe Oe ee ee 
nto McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
ym- $70 Seventh Avenue, New York 
Send me for 10 days’ free examination Casey’s “The Way to More Productive 
Selling.”” $2.00. : , aaa , 
the I agree to remit for the book or to return it, postpaid, within 10 days of receipt. 
be- 
ith 0 NE ROPE TRT TTT ROC Te ROT T T eT TT eee ee oe 
ine OO 
of PR aces ccksaves 5 Se a aty gale mikes ace Ok ae eee steele hee aie 
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Writing for Real Money 


This book by Edward Mott Woolley 
gives his intimate experience as free- 
lance advertising writer. Gives names 
and prices. Of special interest are his 
methods of securing business and way 
of handling assignments. 


He tells of small jobs to fees of $1000 
and more, of things found useful in writ- 
ing display advertising, booklets, house- 
organ copy, institutional articles. His 
favorite copy—the fictionized form—is 
treated at length, with numerous examples. 

He frankly describes his problems in 
working with advertisers and agencies, 
and this frankness makes the book worth 
while. 144 pages. $1.50 postpaid. 


FREE-LANCING FOR 
FORTY MAGAZINES 


This 320-page book is Mr. Woolley’s 
autobiography of | years in the thick 
of the writing life. e tells in intimate 
detail how he secured publication for a 
thousand articles and fiction stories and 
numerous books. Not a treatise on English, 
but how he sold his work. $2.50 postpaid. 

E. M. WOOLLEY- ASSOCIATES 
Passaic, N. J. 


Pre sto 


and a clever copywriter becomes 
a dynamic visualizer, or a good 
contact man, or an able field 
worker. This man has had a 
comprehensive background of 
advertising and merchandising 
in several diversified fields — 
he is now seeking a position 
where he can make use of a 
facile mind, an able pen, and a 
soft pencil. Agency, chain - 
store, newspaper, and experi- 
ence with a national advertiser 
—in all media and sales pro- 
motion. Old enough to be ap- 
preciative and young enough to 
take advice gracefully. Salary? 
If the job has a real future that 
depends upon ability; you set 
the price. Call when? 


Address ‘“‘U,’’ Box 25, 
Printers’ Ink 
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and immediately offered the adver. 
tising manager a job, which he 
took gladly. The story might eng 
at this point but it doesn’t. 

Several years more passed and 
the merged company was picked up 
by a group of bankers and again 
the management changed. Hear- 
ing of this, the agency went back 
for the account and the former 
advertising manager led the attack. 
Just the other day it was an- 
nounced that the agency had won 
its fight and now the former ad- 
vertising manager is account ex- 
ecutive for the business. 


The Schoolmaster wishes to 
thank T. T. Maxey for the fol- 
lowing letter. It is such letters 
which make the Schoolmaster’s job 
a source of constant interest and 
inspiration in his quest for ideas 
which will help the Class as a 
whole. It may be said here, too, 
that Mr. Maxey is a long-time 
student in the Classroom. As 
early as 1914 he wrote the School- 
master and all these years he has 
been a Printers’ INK reader. 

The Schoolmaster is only human, 
and often gets enthusiastic over 
ideas, which, as Mr. Maxey says, 
are two jumps ahead of two other 
ones. If the members of the Class 
would only catch the Schoolmaster 
up as clearly and constructively as 
is done in this case, much might be 
accomplished. 

Says Mr. Maxey: 


Dear Schoolmaster: 

I am a bit behind my reading 
schedule—but then what business 
man isn’t?—hence have just finished 
your increased-use-for-railroad-sta- 
tions item in July 25 issue. 

Interesting — unusually so — but 
when you were staging a campaign 
for the economic usage of waste 
spaces, how come you to jump over 
opportunities one and two and pick 
out opportunity three? Generally 
speaking, on Class I railroads at 
least, stations are used during seven 
days of the week, the year round, 
whereas, in all classes of cities, 
your schoolhouse takes a_ three- 
months vacation and there is real 
opportunity to do a worth-while job, 
without intermittent interruption, 
and they are built to handle larger 
crowds, proportionately, than rail- 
road stations, with increased space 
and toilet facilities to match the de- 
mands of the increased crowds. 

Again, take the average church 
in the average town, Catholic ex- 
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OUND Volumes for 
Permanence at 


Wales Advertising Co. 


“It was formerly our custom to 
save the loose copies of Printers’ 
Ink which came in every week 
but we found that it was im- 
practicable to keep them in this 
way, especially as they were so 
often clipped or sent to others.” 


JAMES ALBERT WALES, 


President. 
“ 


The Wales Advertising Company 


as well as other advertising agen- 





cies maintain bound volumes of 
the Printers’ Ink Publications. 


With complete files available 
members of the Wales Advertis- 
ing Company’s staff make con- 
stant use of Printers’ Ink for 
reference purposes. 


A library of Printers’ Ink serves 
as an encyclopedia on advertising 
and merchandising precedent. 


“ 


Quarterly volumes as _ shown 
above are bound in hard board 
and buckram, stamped in gold. 
The cost is $2.00 each volume, or 
$8.00 for a complete set covering 
a year. 
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Cover the 
Country’s Sawmills 


fully by telling your story in 
this one paper that covers practi- 
cally all worth-while lumber 
manufacturers in all producing 
sections at one adyertising cost. 
Ask for our circular, “Sawmills 
that cut 90% of the lumber.” 


American fimberman 


CHICAGO 
Est. 1873 A. B.C. 

















Assistant to 
Advertising Manager Wanted 


By a large, rapidly growing machine 
tool manufacturer located in Massa- 
chusetts. Technical education desir- 
able, but not necessary. A general 
knowledge of machine shop equip- 
ment required. Must have ability 
to write good advertising copy, pre- 
pare catalogs, instruction booklets, 
etc. An unusual opportunity for a 
bright young man to become con- 
nected with a long-established, but 
very progressive manufacturer. 

Give complete details of yourself, 
with qualifications, previous expe- 
rience and ary required. Send 
recent photograph. 


Address “‘V,” Box 158, Printers’ Ink 


SALES 
EXECUTIVE 


Are you interested in a young sales 
executive for your business? 

Sales-Manager, engineer trained, with 
successful sales and management record, 
desires connection. Experienced in sales 
problems in all sections of United States 
and has fine personal sales record. 

Experience includes promotional cam- 
paigns, advertising writing and sales 
direction. 

Write “Sales Builder,” G. P. O. 
Box 70, New York City. 


Mailing Lists 


Will help you increase sales 

















i 4 " feasions, Business Concerns. 
‘ C 9% GUARANTEED 5¢ each 


ROSs-Goua Co.eea St Louis 
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cepted. Omitting Sabbath days and 
occasional Wednesday nights, there 
they stand all the rest of the week, 
outstanding examples of emptiness 
and uselessness, their multitudinoys 
seats and pulpits, choir lofts and 
wonderful organs disturbingly mute, 
yet offering endless opportunities 
for a variety of usages, without par- 
taking of sacrilegious aspects or in- 
tent, many of which could be made 
to pay a profit which would not be 
unnecessarily welcome. Such a move 
carries strong possible helpfulness 
toward producing a certain church- 
mindedness which would not be 
amiss, according to occasional wails 
which emanate from appropriate di- 
rections. 
For the good of the cause. 
° T. T. Maxey. 


As an indication that Mr. Maxey 
speaks authoritatively on railroad 
topics, be it said that he has been 
advertising manager of the Burl- 
ington lines, then with the U. §. 
Railroad Administration during 
war time, then back with Burling- 
ton as advertising agent and last 
year joined forces with the Lacka- 
wanna. 

* * * 
SALE OVER 

These Prices Not in Effect 

This sign was recently seen by 
the Schoolmaster in the window of 
one of the large chain drug stores. 
A strange sign, hardly an example 
of the boasted efficiency of the 
chains. It was an admission of 
failure to change the window dis- 
play when the sale was over and a 
warning that prices of the product 
therein had been raised. 

“Stay out. No Bargains Here.” 
That is what it said to the School- 
master, who went across the street 
for a tube of tooth-paste. 

* * * 

When Jim Henry, the Mennen 
salesman, asked Alex Smith, 
veteran golf “pro” at the West- 
chester Country Club, what he 
thought of the new Mennen Men- 
thol-iced shaving cream, he re- 
ceived a reply that would hardly 
be expected to serve as a headline 
to a Mennen advertisement. 
“D—!*?!! your new _— shaving 
cream,” according to, all the rules, 
doesn’t sound like good advertis- 
ing copy. Jim Henry, however, 
thought differently and across the 
latest Mennen advertisement will 
be found that vitriolic sentence. 

Jim Henry is evidently shrewd 
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enough to know that such a start- 
ling headline will lead others, as it 
did the Schoolmaster, to find out 





what lay behind Alex Smith's 
) @ damnation of the new shaving 
cream. 





“I’ve been a Mennen fan for 
fifteen years,” says Alex, “so when 
I first read about your new Men- 
nen Menthol-iced Shaving Cream, 
I had to give it a try-out. It’s the 
same great shave, Jim, that you 
sold me years ago—but the lather’s 
too cool to suit me. I see you call 
it the ‘young man’s’ shave. Let 
the young fellows have it, Jim. I'll 
stick to the good old Mennen that 
I've used for years.” 

The copy then takes advantage 
of Alex’s remarks to point out that 
you will either like the new cream 
a lot or you won’t like it at all, 
and that the old cream is still there 
if you don’t like it after a trial. 
The Schoolmaster thinks that Men- 
nen has succeeded admirably in 
achieving a refreshing headline and 
in turning a none-too-complimen- 
tary remark to good advertising 
usage. 














Returns to “Motorship and 

, ——— ’ 

Oil Engine Power’ 
Roswell H. Ward, formerly managing 
editor of Motorship and Oil Engine 
Power, and recently with the Curtiss 
Wright interests in an advisory capacity 
has returned to the staff of the National 
Trade Journals, New York, as adver- 
tising manager of Motorship and Oil 

Engine Power. 





A MAN 


(under forty) who has been pub- 
lisher of national magazines and 
a merchandising advertising man, 
has a definite plan and opportun- 
ities in new accounts to bring to 
an advertising agency provided 
that agency offers opportunities for 
partnership. 

Address “H,” Box 172, P. I. 
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Industrial Paper Publishers! 


Have you the strong, energetic, business- 
closing representation you need in your 
Central District: Ohio, Western Penn- 
sylvania, Eastern Michigan, etc. ? 


An excellent man is available. 

these qualifications: 

1 Eight years’ highly successful experience 
as advertising salesman in this district 
on an industrial monthly. The business 
amounted to nearly $100,000 annually 

2 Has valuable acquaintance with most of 


Look at 


the larger industria) advertisers in the 
district, also knows the advertising agen 
cles well. 


3. Was trained in the sales organization of 
a large and highly-successful industrial 
paper publisher 

4. A Gentile, good appearance, fine health, 
works hard, technical education, married, 
age 38. A $10,000 man, but would con- 
cede some to connect with good publisher 


Address “O,” Box 21, Printers’ Ink 








Writer Wanted 
in Denver 


big job nor a 
big agency. Doesn't pay much. 
We all could make more else 
where. But this is a great place 
to live and we take half our pay 
in climate. We want a copy 
writer who is just as foolish 
as we are. If he likes to handle 
accounts from start to finish, 
he can work into that. If he 
has the stuff, eventually he can 
buy in and join us praying for 
dividends. Send complete record, 
a variety of samples, and a mod 


Not a very very 


est description of yourself. Ad- 
dress “‘Z,"’ Box 27, Printers’ Ink. 





STATISTICALLY - MINDED 
ADVERTISING - MARKETING 
MAN AVAILABLE $4000 


Address ‘‘T,’’ Box 24, P. I. 














Sales Ambassador 
seeks connection with established manu- 
facturer as sales representative. Suc- 
record open for investigation. 
Experience covers chain stores, Drug 
and Notion Jobbers. Also general mer- 
chandising knowledge. Remuneration 
secondary to opportunity. 


Address ‘‘X,’"’ Box 26, Printers’ Ink 


cessful 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
PHOTOGRAPHER—Well known com- 


mercial still and motion picture operator 
with complete equipment, will merge 
with photo-engraver or industrial plant. 
Box_521, Printers’ Ink. 


TO ADVERTISING MANAGERS AND 

AGENTS who put us in touch with 

srinting jobs, we pay liberal commissions. 

Lowest prices guaranteed, CONFIDEN- 
AL. Box 512, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTER WITH MODERN PLANT— 
Kellys, etc.—seeks some new customers. 
High-class work. Best service, moderate 
prices. State Printing Co., 145 West 
14th St. Telephone: Chelsea 2695. 


One-Man Agency—with active accounts 


will merge or sell. Principal is a Gentile 
with 15 years’ agency experience in plan, 
contact and production work. Box 507, P. I. 


Want Additional Known Line for Drug 
trade Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana. Well 
acquainted jobbing and chain buyers. Know 
territory conditions thoroughly. Christian, 
29, commission. Interview New York, or 
vicinity, late September. Box 503, P. I. 


Are You a New York Advertising Man 
with some good accounts in prospect? Anx- 
ious for independence? Small but efficient 
agency would consider establishing New 
York office for contact and copy, details 
of placing handled Philadelphia. Your own 
business with worries of recognition and 
organization eliminated. Box 519, P. I. 


A Chicago Publisher with Thirty-five 
Years’ a and ample office and 
supervisory facilities desires to operate 
on a percentage basis, or purchase on at- 
tractive terms, a publication, the conduct 
cf which calls for considerable direct-mail 
activity. Satisfactory testimonials as to 
ability, stability and other desirable char- 
acteristics will be forthcoming as required. 
Box 504, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 





























HELP WANTED 





Impreve Your Position! 


Alert 
Issue 0 


ency Men,—See Last Week’s 
“Printers’ Ink,’’ Page 215. 


LETTER WRITER—Forceful, capable 
of writing series of hot, ins: irational let- 
ters to general salesmen. Jestern Ad- 
vertisers Association, 118 Park Avenue, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


EXECUTIVE SERVICE 


be = (Agency), 100 East 42nd St., N. Y. 
Advertising Managers, Executive Sales 
Mana ers, Copywriters, Production, Lay- 
out, Vesiere, Sales Promotion men for 
New York, Boston, Rochester, Marion 
Chicago, Utica, Phila. ; ; $3000-$12,000. 











WANTED: GOOD DESIGNER 
AND LETTERER. 
HOWARD-WESSON CO. 
Artists and Engravers 
Worcester, Mass. 


COPY ASSISTANT—Experienced 
writer of consumer and _ business- 
paper copy. Give all the facts in 
detail. Box 517, Printers’ Ink. 


Circulation-Promotion Manager for lib- 
eral weekly magazine with national cir- 
culation. Practical experience in city 
and country newsstand and dealers’ pro- 
motion, with original ideas on general 
direct-by-mail promotion work. Only high- 
type man considered. State details, age, 
experience and salary expected in first 
letter. Correspondence strictly confiden- 
tial. Box 522, Printers’ Ink. 











Publishing Executive—Long experience 
in directing newspapers and magazines 
required. Outstanding figure in publishing 
world preferred. Mastery of publishing 
business details necessary. Must be ca 
le of earning salary from $15,0b0 
$25,000 annually. Record must be o 
most careful investigation. Give su aoe 
details to warrant interview. Box “P” 
527, Room 200, Times Building, N. Y. 


Established Publisher's Representative 
ce 





with Southern O 

Wanted at once to represent high grade 
monthly trade journal. Principal terri- 
tory: Ga., Carolinas, Tenn., and adja- 
cent states. Straight commission basis. 
Give full particulars — age, experience, 
present lines and references. xecutive 
will arrange Atlanta interview about 
Sept. 20. Box 518, Printers’ Ink. 





DIRECT MAIL CREATOR with thoro 
knowledge of Retail Store Merchandising 
is needed on the staff of New York 
City Organization. Must have fund of 
Retail Merchandising experience, be 
original, able to prepare layouts, write 
copy for letters and pamphlets and also 
have knowledge of printing costs. The 
right man will find this a golden op- 
portunity for achievement. Please state 
full details your experience and salary 
desired. Box 520, Printers’ Ink. 


ARE YOU THE MAN? 


The man we want has had a thorough 
training in sales promotion, advertising 
and sales management. He may be a 
Junior Sales Executive who is eager for 
a wider opportunity to apply his experi- 
ence and knowledge in a rapidly growing 
concern in one of the basic industries. 
For such a man, this is a real opportu- 





nity. State age, past experience, salary 
xpected, and any other information that 
will enable us to arrange a personal in- 
Box 514, Printers’ Ink. 


ne iew. 
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ARTIST WANTED 

Figure man for art department of New 
York advertising agency. This is a job 
for an experienced man who can do 
sappy up-to-date figures and _ layouts 
and do them quickly. One with “movie” 
picture experience preferred. Apply for 
appointment. Box 494, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ADVERTISING CUTS—Our new illus- 
trated catalogue showing 357 different 
advertising cuts selling at low prices, 10 
cents. None free. Refunded on drst order. 
Ermill Cut Co., Dept. K, Hika, Wis. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WHO WANTS AN ARTIST with a 
distinctive, original style, for higher- 
dass advertising—house-organs, etc. A 
permanent connection is desired. Box 
500, Printers’ Ink. 


1929 COLLEGE GRADUATE, School 
of Business training. Excellent record, 
desires work in advertising or sales pro- 
motion in New York City or vicinity. 
Box 510, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST—Highest type, figure work. Now 
doing cover designs, illustration, etc. 
Agency experience. Desires permanent 
connection with lithographer, publisher or 
agency. Proofs on request. Box 498, P. I. 


SPACE BUYER—Ten years’ experience. 
Familiar with all types of media. For- 
merly with large New York City 4-A’s 
Agency. 33 years—married—two chil- 
dren—Christian. Box 501, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 
with broad experience and originality. 
Black and white or color work. Seeking 
worth-while connection. New York only. 
Box 497, Printers’ Ink. 


DEPENDABLE ASSISTANT ; PUBLICIST; WRITER 
Ambitious young lady with initiative; 
former secretary, correspondent seeks op- 
portunity. Qualifications, experience merit 
consideration any opening. Box 506, P. I. 


LETTERING and LAYOUTS 


on a reasonable free-lance basis by a 
capable artist located in New York. 
Box 496, Printers’ Ink. 


Publishing executive, competent handle 
complete trade publication production de- 
tails including make-up, engravings, print- 
ing, records, schedules, agency contact; 
desires immediate association; excellent 
references. Box 516, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Nine years’ successful experience in New 
York and adjacent territory with two 
trade publications. Full particulars sub- 
mitted on request. Age 33. College 
graduate. Box 515, Printers’ Ink. 
























































IF YOU WANT IDEAS— 


YOUNG MAN —B.A.1I. 8. 1924— 
university graduate, 5 years’ Adver- 
tising, Sales, Sales Promotion, corre- 
spondence and executive experience— 
offers services as Assistant to Sales 
or Advertising Manager. Now em- 
ployed. Box 508, care Printers’ Ink. 
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VERSATILE COPY AND IDEA MAN 
Seeking position with agency or adver- 
tiser; 3 years’ agency experience; for- 
merly reporter for 3 years. Interview will 
reveal interesting facts. Box 509, P. I. 


ARTIST DESIRES POSITION IN 
AGENCY OR STUDIO—Two years in 
Germany. ‘Free-lance experience here. 
Willing to start at moderate salary if 
any future. Box 502, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES PROMOTION EXECUTIVE. 
Sold over a_ million yearly Gootas 
straight at the mark. Knows this jo 
from bed rock and has soundest business 
experience. Good presence and history. 
East preferred. Box 513, Printers’ Ink. 


ACCOUNTANT-EXECUTIVE 
can manage small business or take com- 
plete charge department large concern; 
young college woman, thorough advertis- 
ing and publishing experience. Salary 
$3,000. Box 495, Printers’ Ink. 

















COLLEGE MAN, thirty, with nine years’ 
industrial experience in office sales, road 
sales, advertising, sales promotion, corre- 
spondence, desires permanent connection 
where intelligence and application wil 
mean worth-while future. ‘‘W. B. H.,” 
935 N. Court, Rockford, Ill. 


MAIL SALES MANAGER Available— 
Ability to organize, manage mail-order, 
direct-mail promotion department for 
some manufacturer, mail-order house, 
ublisher, retailer. Creator of effective 
tters and Literature, house-organ. Sal- 
ary about $4500 yearly. Box 499, P. I. 


CoPY—PROMOTION—PUBLICITY 
Age 23. ualified by college education 
(A.B., Williams, 1927); keen sense of 
dramatic values; clear, logical thinking; 
concise, dramatic expression; stimulating 
ideas; writing experience; ambition; I 
seek a position with agency, publication, 
or advertiser. Box 523, Brinters’ Ink. 


Sales Representative Available for 
Western New York Territory with head- 
quarters at Rochester. Young sales ex- 
ecutive, now employed, wants to get into 
action on the outside. Knows selling in 
the industrial field. Experienced sales cor- 
respondent, advertising training. Product 
must be sold by intelligent presentation 
and service—no high pressure. Box 511, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Young Advertising Man—26 years of 
age; 4 years’ experience in Advertising 
and Sales Promotion; at present Adver- 
tising Manager Eastern distributor well- 
known motor car company; seeks posi- 
tion as Assistant to Advertising Manager 
of growing concern, where sales creative 
ideas and a driving ambition will mean 
a real future. Salary secondary to desire 
to locate where opportunity is limited 
only by effort and ability. Box 524, P. I. 


. ROOM NEAR THE TOP? 

For several years a young man, now 30, 
has been knocking at the door of manage- 
ment in his organization. He is ready to 
move into another organization where an 
sgpertantty of the right kind is open. 
More than 10 years’ experience in trade- 
paper publishing, advertising, editorial, 
copy writing, selling, sales management. 
A rather thorough and varied training 
that should be worth considerable to the 
right company. Box 505, Printers’ Ink. 
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